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OANS negotiated in England, 
to be raised from English 
citizens for the convenience of 
foreign potentates, are not a new 
phenomenon. There have been 
plenty of such transactions, not 
only with Great Powers, but with 
upstart Governments of doubtful 
stability; and in the case of the 
American Union, with States that 
have no flag and no right of com- 
munication with foreign rulers. Of 
course the motive for lending has 
been discontent with the low 
interest at which Governments, 
notoriously trustworthy, can com- 
mand loans, and the widely extended 
belief that most Governments must 
be trustworthy. 

Just of late there has been pain- 
ful excitement concerning the 
Turkish and LEgyptian loans, 
through the difficulties which are 
accumulating on the Sultan’s Go- 
vernment, and the doubts whether 
Ottoman rule has any long future. 
If we look to the immediate circum- 
stances under which these loans 
were contracted, the case of the 
Turks is hard. They were very 
unwilling to borrow, and the severer 
religionists among them even pro- 
nounced State loans to be incon- 
sistent with Mussulman doctrine. 
If State-indebtedness be a vice, it 
is a vice into which English urgency 
has seduced them. In the Crimean 
war our ministry was foremost not 
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only to suggest that they ought to 
borrow, but to indicate how and 
from whom. Without leave of 
Parliament, Lord Palmerston went 
so farin pledging advances of money 
from the English treasury that 
Parliament found itself to have no 
practical freedom left; concerning 
which, Mr. Gladstone at the time 
made a definite and resolute protest. 

Next, when we concluded the war 
victoriously, we did not insist that 
Russia should repay to Turkey the 
overwhelming expenses which her 
unprovoked invasion had caused ; 
hence, in the extreme exhaustion 
of the provinces, nothing short of 
great self-denial, patriotism, and 
wisdom could restore the state of 
the finances, which before the war 
was feeble enough. It is not 
wonderful that when the Turks had 
once overcome religious scruples, 
the great convenience of borrowing 
should lead them to ask a second 
and a third loan ; the only remark- 
able thing is, that Englishmen 
should have been induced to go on 
lending. Nor is it possible to sup- 
press the unpleasant suspicion that 
the craft of those who negotiated 
the loans deceived the innocent and 
confiding persons who took shares 
in them. The present Sultan, at 
the beginning of his reign, was 
believed to be far superior to his 
deceased brother in power of mind, 
and was expected to be energetic 
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in restoring the empire. Ottomans 
have always upheld high and sound 
notions of fidelity to compacts, 
whether political or commercial ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the 
Sultan Abd el Aziez earnestly in- 
tended to be rigidly honest to all his 
creditors. It would appear that he 
took alarm at the depreciation of 
the Government Notes (another 
form of indebtedness which the 
Ottomans have recently learned from 
Christian powers), and issued an 
‘august rescript’ to his able minister, 
Fowad Pasha, on this subject, com- 
manding him to report on the mea- 
sures needed for re-establishing mer- 
cantile confidence and bringing up 
the notes to par. Fowad Pasha’s 
report (April, 1862), though some- 
‘what confusing by its courtly verbo- 
sity, shows him to understand the 
question in the abstract ; yet it may 
be reasonably believed that heunwit- 
tingly helped to comfort the Sultan 
too much, and thus encouraged the 
dangerous and newly-besetting vice. 
It appears from his statement that 
the Sultan ordered the Chancellor of 
his Exchequer to buy up the depre- 
ciated cash notes, in hope of raising 
the value of all that remained; but 
the resources of the treasury, hard 
pressed on for other needs, failed in 
the attempt. Fowad Pasha plainly 
says thatthe issue of [inconvertible | 
notes ‘is no sound financial eco- 
nomy, but an expedient to be adopt- 
ed under pressing necessity.’ After 
pointing at the years 1270, 1271 
(a.D. 1854, 1855), as entailing 
severe war expenses which could 
not be defrayed from current income, 
he adds, that after these years ‘ the 
necessary attention to internal ex- 
penditure was not shown ;’ by which, 
apparently, he means delicately to 
imply that the late Sultan was 
extravagant; ‘and this caused an 
amplification of the state of delu- 
sion, through which debt was 
incurred on a monstrous set of 
conditions; but these matters did 
not recur in your august reign.’ 
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Thus acquitting the present Sultan 
of personal error, he comforts 
him by the argument that though it 
would have been far better not to 
borrow at all, yet there is nothing in 
the debts to terrify; for his high 
lordship has entered on the way of 
borrowing at quitea recent moment 
in comparison to the other European 
powers ; and when the whole debt is 
funded, the yearly interest will bear 
but a small ratio to the entire expen- 
diture. In particular, the dynasty 
of England in the year (a.D. 1850) 
paid in interest 6,292,000 purses, 
out of a total expenditure of 
12,636,800. The French Govern- 
ment spent about 12,619,200 purses, 
and about a third part of this was 
interest on debt. In the United 
States of America the sum of the 
expenses was 2,701,600 purses inthe 
year (1848), and the value of the 
interest was a quarter of it. Of 
the Austrian dynasty the expen- 
diture was approximately 6,494,440 
purses,and the interest on loans one- 
fifth. But in the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment the total expenditure may be 
estimated (he says) as 2,786,815 
purses, and the interest of its 
funded debts only 334,088 purses, 
or less than one-eighth. Fowad 
further estimates that the Ottoman 
taxation, head by head, reaches only 
45 piastres, whereas in England it 
is greater than 800 piastres, and in 
France it exceeds 250. He distinctly 
lays down that ‘the high rate of 
taxation (in England) is only a 
mark of the wealth of the popula- 
tion ; nevertheless, he honestly 
insists that to an energetic and wise 
Government there is nothing in the 
existing difficulties to cause alarm. 

Perhaps he was perfectly right ; 
and if all the ministers, the Pachas, 
and the Sultan himself, had been 
as wise and energetic as Fowad, 
things would have come right 
between 1862 and 1870; but events 
suggest that Fowad’s report did 
but encourage more expenditure 
and more borrowing. David Hume, 
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more than a century ago, declared 
that to give a prodigal heir facility 
for borrowing at every banker’s is 
not more ruinous than to facilitate 
loans to a minister of State. Un- 
doubtedly for a Government, as for 
a wealthy man, there are occasions 
when it is wise to mortgage a portion 
of wealth in order to obtain the 
power of immediate spending; and 
this becomes more manifestly safe 
when the yearly income is constantly 
on the increase, so that the interest 
of a loan will be less felt in every 
five years to come, and a facility for 
paying off the principal may be 
reasonably counted on. But none 
of these conditions existedin Turkey. 
Extensive as is the territory, fruitful 
the soil, and magnificent the climate, 
vast tracts of fertile land are deso- 
late. It ought to derive from the 
earth so abundant resources as 
to be comparatively independent 
of manufactures and of modern 
machinery. The population ought 
to increase steadily ; it rather seems 
to decrease; but this is written 
under correction. Everything has 
the aspect of decay, simply because 
industry is not protected, nor are 
rich men secure. Neither a sultan 
nor a wise vizier can regenerate a 
whole race ; but, indeed, if reports 
be true, this Sultan has applied the 
public revenue to his own fancies as 
freely as did his predecessor, nay, 
has far surpassed him in wilful 
extravagance. Thus it does not 
appear that the contracting of 
foreign loans has tended to the ad- 
vantage of Turkey. 

But what is to be said of the 
principle of accounting loans to a 
foreign prince a transaction of the 
private market which every citizen 
may freely enter ? Is it really quite 
clear that such a transaction ought 
not to be regarded as an affair of 
State, which can only be brought 
before a nation by the definite per- 
mission of its Government? It is 
not hoped that in this article so 
entangled and difficult a question 
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can be at all decisively discussed, 
yet the discussion appears oppor- 
tune, and circumstances invite to 
utter what one may be able to ad- 
duce. The topics will necessarily 
range over a wide surface. 
Twobroad principles are generally 
accepted in theory and acted on in 
practice, though not always consis- 
tently. The one, that a Government 
may forbid exportation of the articles 
which are necessary for the con- 
sumption of its own people; theother, 
that it may restrict or forbid either 
exports or imports in pursuance of 
its own financial or foreign policy. 
Each principle may be foolishly 
applied with caprice, unsteadiness, 
or needless severity. Noone blames 
the prohibition to export corn in 
time of famine. Our fathers, in the 
last century, when the prices of 
grain were high, used to forbid 
distillation, which wastes barley. 
This, though it was a sudden inter- 
ference with their trade, distillers 
in those days appear to have accept- 
ed as something foreseen when they 
entered it. The Athenians made it 
a great offence to export figs, for 
which no reason can be imagined 
than that they were a cheap food 
which the poor would not allow to 
be made dear by exportation. Our 
economists would opine that alarge 
foreign demand would quickly have 
led to an immense extension of 
culture, such as to enrich Attica 
without enhancement of price to 
its people ; but if this argument 
was not thought of, the plea that 
the land, a public possession, should 
minister abundance to itsown people 
first, was far more reasonable than 
the plea for the English corn-laws, 
which raised prices to the millions 
avowedly in order to enhance the 
landlords’ rents. That the interest 
of the public is paramount, and 
that no interest of special trade. 
must be allowed to sacrifice it, was 
an axiom in antiquity, whether the 
rule was despotic or democratic ; 
and it is wonderful to what an 
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extent the moderns have drifted 
away from this doctrine. 

In the discussion concerning Mr. 
Gladstone’s French Treaty a grave 
objection was started against the 
exportation of coal, an article on 
which the manufactures of Eng- 
land pre-eminently rest. Only be- 
cause it was abundant and cheap 
were we, with our rugged climate, 
able to import cotton from the 
West or East Indies, and send it 
back manufactured to compete with 
native fabrics. Coal, it was urged, 
is not like crops, which you increase 
by sowing and culture. Foreign 
competition must enhance price and 
promote rapid consumption (the 
material being indispensable to us), 
must drive us to mine in lower 
strata, more and more expensive 
in working—more and more dan- 
gerous. ‘Thus, with no more satis- 
factory result than that of enriching 
the existing lords of coal mines, we 
deliberately use up in two or three 
generations the stores which ought 
to be economised for the entire 
future of our nation. These topics 
were actually adduced and pressed, 
but perhaps in the Tory prints only. 
Cobden in France and Gladstone 
in England being then in notorious 
alliance, Tory opposition was re- 
garded as a thing of course ; and it 
would appear that no tranquil at- 
tention was paid, such as argu- 
ments of science deserve. It is not 
here implied that the foreign de- 
mand for our coal has been the sole 
cause of its painfully enhanced 
price, by which our poorest are the 
chief sufferers. The increase of 
screw steamers and oceanic navi- 
gation has something to do with it ; 
so has the drinking and perversity 
of miners. Still we seem to have a 
right to account this an eminent 
example in which the permanent 
interests of the nation have been 
sacrificed for the temporary enrich- 
ment of a class. It suggests that 
neither legislatorsnor the nation, nor 
indeed the men of economic science, 
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have been duly alive to the public 
rights ; and in so far, it may prepare 
us to find the same phenomenon in 
other matters also, as in that of 
foreign loans. 

It may be worth while to advert 
also to the great jealousy which the 
English law has shown in the matter 
of ‘commerce with the king’s ene- 
mies.’ A merchant who sells cot- 
ton goods and kitchen hardware to 
the Chinese or Persians suddenly 
finds that he is guilty of a treason- 
able act, if war with China or 
Persia has been proclaimed; and 
this, though none of his wares be 
such as would be called ‘ contraband 
of war,’ as having a tendency to 
aid the warlike operations of the 
enemy. Only so long as the king 
or queen is in friendship with the 
foreign power is our commerce ac- 
counted legal. How much more 
would it appear that so great an 
operation as the transference of 
property equivalent to millions of 
pounds sterling, for a promise of 
payments in distant years, ought 
only to be made under the sanction 
of our native Government. 

In England, where so very large 
a proportion of the people lives on 
weekly wages, all economists agree 
that their welfare, or even their 
decent existence, depends on the 
adequacy of the national capital. 
Our condition is widely removed 
from that of France and most other 
continental nations, where a great 
majority has a secure and direct 
tenure of the soil, and feeds itself 
by its own labour; being almost 
indifferent to the question whether 
other men be rich, or whether the 
collective capital of the richer be 
great or small. If French towns- 
men impoverish themselves by fool- 
ish loans to foreigners, this does 
not starve French rustics nor drive 
them out of work; at worst, it 
makes their town market less pro- 
fitable. But if English capitalists 
in town and country be enticed to 
throw away their accumulations on 
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an untrustworthy foreign specula- 
tion, the English peasant is liable 
to get less wages or even no work 
at all from the farmer, and no em- 
ployment for his son in the towns. 
To him the abundance of national 
capital is not like the abundance of 
figs to the Athenian, whose most 
ordinary cheap fare might be bread 
and figs; but a break-down in the 
national capital may entail on the 
Englishman a loss of his bread as 
well as of that which gives his bread 
its savour. 

Our. English condition is not a 
desirable one; or, indeed, one that 
ought to be permanently endured ; 
but seeing that it has lasted a long 
time and (whatever we may desire) 
cannot be very speedily altered, it 
draws after it the need of a corre- 
sponding vigilance in the Govern- 
ment. If famine of grain be a 
danger against which a prudent 
Government would watch, famine 
of capital is a danger which, in 
our very peculiar state, primd 
facie, claims equal vigilance. Of 
course, no Government can direct 
individuals how to bestow their 
spare resources, but there is a 
wide difference between misapply- 
ing them at home and wasting them 
abroad. A misapplication of them 
at home is often nothing but a 
transference from a first holder to 
many others, who are enriched by 
all that the first loses; then the 
nation collectively is not poorer. 
Or it may happen that the 
loss to the individuals occasions 
only temporary loss to the nation, 
which is soon the richer for it. 
Thus, when branch lines or compet- 
ing lines of rail were constructed 
too rapidly, many were impoverished 
by it and for some years the nation 
got no sensible benefit from their 
loss ; but when new lines gradually 
came into use, the benefit was unde- 
niable. Many an ill-judged expen- 
diture half ruins the man who 
planned it, yet very soon becomes 
beneficial to others and to the 
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public; and at the worst, the re- 
sources are spent on English work- 
men when they are wholly unre- 
munerative to the capitalist. Hence, 
except when a commercial scheme 
is in itself mischievous, whether 
morally or physically, an attempt 
to direct or forbid the entirely free 
use of our capital at home will justly 
be deemed an erring and mischiev- 
ous activity. Indeed, besides all 
the other considerations, the sum 
risked in each separate scheme is 
almost always small compared with 
our entire capital. The only excep- 
tion is in those cases in which the 
aid of Parliament is invoked, as.in 
the constructing of extended lines 
of rail. Here, where the Legisla- 
ture actually becomes a party, it 
must of necessity consider whether 
the expenditure of a vast sum ina 
limited time is desirable. 

But when we send valuable goods 
or their equivalents abroad, several 
new considerations enter, both com- 
mercial and properly political. It 
is habitual with merchants to expect 
the aid of their Government in the 
recovery of their foreign debts, and 
in defending their persons and pro- 
perty on foreign shores. Well- 
conducted commerce is a vast bene- 
fit; ill-conducted commerce is the 
parent of buccaneering, war, and 
national hatreds. From the ear- 
liest times this has been notorious. 
Among the ancients, commerce not 
regulated and secured by treaty was 
regarded as little else than piracy; 
and we daily feel, as of late in the Pa- 
cific, this fatal tendency. Wecannot 
endure such an interpretation of 
Free Trade as would allow English- 
men to arm vessels against the pos- 
sible injustice of foreigners, and 
sally forth prepared alike for com- 
merce or war with weak barbarians. 
In such commerce avarice and au- 
dacity soon become reckless. Vio- 
lent deeds are done by’ men who 
have got beyond the reach of Eng- 
lish law. The English name be- 
comes odious, and valuable lives, 
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like those of Bishop Patterson and 
Commander Goodenough, are sacri- 
ficed. By Free Trade Cobden and 
his associates understood merely ‘a 
trade without differential duties,’ 
or a trade in which no artificial ad- 
vantage was given to one class of 
sellers. The modern interpretation 
of the phrase is a groundless perver- 
sion. Inasmuch as the Government 
must defend its own honour and the 
rights of its own merchants, of 
necessity this implies a judgment 
whether the trade be worthy of 
maintenance; in that case there 
must be consuls to claim the dues 
and the just treatment of our 
people, and political treaties with 
competent Governments for the 
acceptance of such consuls. 

How intimately and directly our 
foreign trade depends upon Govern- 
ment aid (totally differing herein 
from our home trade) was remark- 
ably shown in 1824-5. The ‘ Holy 
Alliance ’ had slain Lord Castlereagh 
by its policy, soon made public in 
the Congress of Verona, 1823. Mr. 
Canning, his successor in the Foreign 
Office, in extreme disgust at the 
conduct of the four Great Powers, 
‘recognised’ the independent poli- 
tical existence of the Spanish 
American colonies, hereby (accor- 
ding to his proud boast) ‘calling a 
New world into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.’ Forthwith 
accounting that English commerce 
with Mexico and the South Ameri- 
can Republics would be defended 
by English ships of war, our mer- 
chants hastened to pour out upon 
the New world without discrimi- 
nation every species of English 
wares. Steam engines were sent, 
which, from want of roads, could 
never get farther than the coast; 
skates were sent to countries where 
ice was unknown. Out of the vast 
ruin caused by such headlong at- 
tempts at commerce sprang the 
wide-spread bankruptcies and awful 
panic of 1825. The Government 
was wholly blind to the danger ; 
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the chancellor, Mr. Robinson, re- 
joicing in a full exchequer, mistook 
the crisis for ‘ prosperity.’ But if 
it had had clearer prescience, who 
could blame its taking extraordinary 
measures to avert so great a national 
calamity as this stampedo of frantic 
merchandise ? In general, the Go- 
vernment of necessity has the task 
of determining (in concurrence 
with the friendly foreign power) 
in what foreign ports or places its 
consuls shall reside, which inevitably 
guides the direction of our com- 
merce; but for the most part it 
declines to interfere as to the nature 
or quantity of the goods sent out; 
all interference of this nature is 
exceptional. Nevertheless, since 
it makes a voluntary move, and 
stretches out a hand to protect ex- 
changes, it evidently reserves to 
itself a right of intervening when- 
ever the commerce threatens in any 
way to thwart or embarrass the 
national policy. 

If this be frankly admitted, a step 
forward is gained in considering the 
question of foreign loans. But 
before applying the concession, let 
us introduce a new possibility. 
Suppose the friendly foreign power 
to desire an importation of English 
men, either as settlers in the new 
country or as soldiers in the army, 
how would our Government treat 
this? Perhaps of necessity they 
must reason as follows:—‘In any 
case we have a natural right to be 
consulted before we part with our 
subjects, or agree to their swelling 
the strength of foreign armies. 
True, when an individual of his 
own mere motion wishes to emigrate, 
whether to an English colony or to 
foreign soil, the effort to keep him 
is more than he is worth; if we 
keep him by force, he may become 
disaffected ; personal impulses are 
incalculable, and it may be wiser 
not to thwart them. But when a 
foreign Government steps in to com- 
pete against us for our citizens, the 
case is far graver. Numbers of 
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them, well-meaning but variously 
ignorant, are likely to repent too 
late if they accept; is it not our 
duty to shelter them from their own 
unwisdom? Surely we cannot ap- 
prove of our men leaving the 
country in thousands, abandoning 
their female relatives and all who 
might have been their wives. The 
emigration of individuals, each 
carried by his own impulse, may 
need to be endured, even when we 
regret it; but the emigration of 
whole masses—whether of males 
only or of mixed population—under 
the solicitation of a foreign power 
has an entirely different aspect. If 
the foreigner has large tracts to 
people, and plausible advantages to 
hold out, the drain upon our popu- 
lation may be interminable; and 
inasmuch as the number of 
worthy citizens are our truest 
strength, this is an operation for 
denuding and crippling us. Besides, 
a foreign Government desiring such 
a thing ought surely not to pass the 


native Government by, and attempt 
direct transaction with our citizens. 
All such proposals ought to go to 
them through us, and receive our 


sanction first.’ So far as I can 
judge, this is the view of the case 
which would all but universally 
approve itself. 

Alter now the supposition, and 
letthe foreign prince desire to obtain 
of English citizens, not men as 
colonists or soldiers, but a huge 
loan of money on the scale needed 
for the great operations of Govern- 
ment. If a French or German 
merchant ask a loan of an English 
house, the matter cannot be of so 
great national importance as to call 
for any public notice by authority. 
Nay, if a foreign prince could 
condescend to borrow money from 
the private estate of an English 
subject, the Englishman might well 
be trusted to look after his own 
interest. The utmost sum that he 
could lend would be trifling in com- 
parison to the national capital, and 
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incapable of being appreciated in 
its effects on the great world of 
politics. Just so, if a foreign prince 
order a ship to be built by an En- 
glish firm. But when a loan is 
negotiated, it is never on the narrow 
scale of a private fortune, nor is it 
imagined that the negotiator will 
be the actual lender. He virtu- 
ally takes the position of the 
manager of a lottery, who must 
induce other people to accept shares, 
and expects shortly to shift the re- 
sponsibility off his shoulders on to 
theirs. Now it belongs to the State 
in each country to decide in what 
form commercial partnerships or 
other combinations shall be legal. 
Those forms of union which conduce 
to fraud, andenable the cunning to 
plunder the simple, are forbidden ; 
or at least to forbid them is justified. 
We have absolutely forbidden lot- 
teries among ourselves, and have 
much difficulty to exclude touters 
for foreign lotteries, which, if legal- 
ised, would work exactly the same 
mischief. Nevertheless, more recently 
we have permitted raffles for objects 
of art which are indivisible ; a clear 
proof how remote we are from 
fanaticism or overstraining of any 
principle. When no moral evil 
follows, we are glad to rescind the 
prohibition; not the less do we 
maintain it when the transaction 
tends to gambling, which happens 
when it is not the award of some 
article in return for money, but 
money in return for money. Evi- 
dently now, if it belongs to the 
Legislature of a country to decree 
whether a lottery agent may be 
allowed to gather up the moneys of 
the population, and under what 
conditions partnerships shall be 
legal, equally it belongs to the Le- 
gislature to say whether an English 
subject shall be allowed to gather 
up moneys for the convenience of a 
foreign prince—perhaps under very 
delusive pretences. In the last 
case there is a phenomenon which 
excites just suspicion, viz. that the 
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negotiator of the loan, while he 
has in appearance the chief re- 
sponsibility, has in practice secured 
facility for divesting himself of all 
risk. When once he has floated 
the loan, no one can tell whether he 
retains any share in it himself, or 
how much. Unless it were possible 
to make him answerable with his 
whole fortune for its soundness, the 
protection of our citizens may seem 
a sufficient reason why such trans- 
actions should be forbidden. If the 
negotiator can propagate delusions 
in the community, he has every- 
thing to gain by his proceedings 
and nothing to lose. If the result 
prove calamitous, the calamity is 
very wide-spread, and strikes es- 
pecially those families whose heads 
have been industrious, self-denying, 
anxious to provide for the future of 
those dearest to them, and only so 
far imprudent as to believe the 
seductive representations of ap- 
parently well-informed and respect- 
able persons. 

Besides all this, political consi- 
derations are involved when funds 
are advanced on so great a scale 
as the pecuniary dealings of Go- 
vernment require. The case of the 
Ottoman dynasty in its relations 
with its Christian subjects is not at 
all bad as an illustration from which 
one may reason back to first prin- 
ciples. What are the merits or 
demerits of its rule, need not here 
concern us. If it were far more op- 
pressive than it is to Bosnians or 
Bulgarians, England could not stand 
up single-handed as their cham- 
pion; and the rivalries of Euro- 
pean powers, to say nothing of their 
covetings, make intervention ‘in 
the cause of humanity’ suspected, 
ill-omened, fruitful of quarrel, and 
seldom beneficial. But the worse 
we might think of the Ottoman 
dominion over Christians, the less 
willing ought we to be to see the 
hard-earned money of Englishmen 
poured into the Ottoman treasury, 
and there used to perpetuate an 
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oppressive vassalage. Ifthere were 
no pecuniary delusion, if the Otto- 
man treasury were ever so sure of 
meeting its creditors punctually, 
the English Government might not 
the less feel, on general political 
grounds, that it was wrong to allow 
funds, which ought to enrich the 
English poor and beautify these 
islands, to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of a baleful tyranny, if 
that were the aspect in which they 
regarded the dynasty. Indeed, to 
change the illustration, we have 
but to turn to Jefferson Davis’s Con- 
federation. If Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry had continued faithful to 
the cause of freedom and order, and 
had been indignant (as an imperial 
power might well have been) that 
men who were under oath to the 
United States should use their 
official power to organise rebellion, 
as they did, it surely might well 
have forbidden the great loan which, 
with immense advantage to the in. 
surgents, was advanced from this 
country. When millions are bor. 
rowed, we get beyond the sphere of 
ordinary commerce. Great poli- 
tical issues, one way or other, 
generally depend on these loans, 
which in most cases are either bene- 
Jicial or hurtful to the policy of the 
Government from whose citizens 
the resources are obtained. From 
the nature of the case the Govern- 
ment can seldom be indifferent. In 
the case of Turkey, no doubt our 
ministries favoured the loans, hoping 
to add stability to that decaying 
power, But, except when for the 
sake of high policy another power 
is thus favoured, one might expect 
every cabinet to deprecate foreign 
loans, inasmuch as the draining 
away of capital is necessarily ad- 
verse to the interests of the entire 
mass of English workmen. 

From all these reasons it may 
perhaps be deduced, that if we 
alighted upon some industrious and 
wealthy nation—some Japan or 
Siam—with whom it was a received 
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doctrine of law that no foreign 

tentate could have money-dealings 
with their people except through 
the channel of the native Govern- 
ment, and could neither negotiate 
a loan, nor order ships of war or 
weapons of war, without the matter 
being discussed by the highest 
authorities, and approved or disap- 
proved, we should have no just 
grounds for accounting such law 
barbaric, or for alleging that it 
sinned against the rightful freedom 
of trade. A Government is some- 
thing else thana trader. Its finance 
moves in a higher plane, and with 
widely grander results for good or 
evil than the expenditure of a rich 
merchant. Money being the sinews 
of war, every loan in modern days 
smells of gunpowder, insomuch 
that the Peace Society might act 
with much logical consistency in 
deprecating them. Every Govern- 
ment may, of course, contract loans 
from its own people. They are but 
a means of lessening the pressure 
of temporary taxation on the 
feebler part of the community, who 
would have in very many cases 
themselves to borrow, under the 
greatest difficulties, if the Govern- 
ment did not instead itself become 
the borrower. But it is scarcely 
an overstrained or too severe judg- 
ment tosay, thata power which, when 
no enemy from without threatens it, 
cannot stand without foreign loans, 

idoes not deserve to stand at all. 

At any rate, let its loan be con- 
tracted under the public approval 
of responsible foreign Governments, 
and not by mere pecuniary in- 
ducements tendered to commercial 
houses, 

When a definite and intelligible 
commercial object is contemplated 
ina loan, the case is much altered. 
Suppose that the State of New 
York wishes to improve her har- 
bour, or the State of Illinois to re- 
build a burned city, then, instead of 
establishing a company with shares 
for the purpose, the State (like 
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nder Governments . finds it more 
suitable either to def» .y the expense 
at once by direct taxation or, when 
the work is one of lasting benefit 
and the expense great, to contract 
a loan,with interest to run forthirty 
years. Such loan would in general 
be taken up chiefly by the citizens ; 
but no political reason appears why 
English or French citizens might 
not participate in it without any 
cognizance of their respective 
Governments. 

As regards the loss of capital to 
England itself, it is not overlooked 
that no mere prohibition of foreign 
loans can ever prevent immense 
waste. The disease lies far deeper, 
and cannot be healed without funda- 
mental reforms in our laws of land. 
That which economists regard as 
our life-blood is perpetually drained 
away—from England, and from 
England only—not because we are 
so rich, but because we are not per- 
mitted to invest our savings on our 
own soil with advantage and se- 
curity. In Massachusetts the sav- 
ings banks pay 6 per cent., though in 
soil and climate the State is inferior 
to England, the winter being re- 
markably harsh. In marriage set- 
tlements, I am told, it is common 
to count on 6 per cent. as the 
interest of trust-funds. Many eco- 
nomists would have us believe that 
the interest of money cannot be 
permanently different in different 
countries, and try to explain all 
higher interest than that of English 
consols as an indication of inferior 
security. But facts are entirely 
against this dogma. High profits 
cause high interest; and high pro- 
fits largely depend on wise law, 
freedom, and public honesty. Un- 
wise law or prevalent immorality 
will beat down profits and lessen 
the interest of money, and that, of 
course, most where very many save 
capital. It is this low scale of 
interest which tempts our capital 
abroad, and seduces so many to 
invest in foreign loans and in 
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numerous unsound schemes. Poor 
as is the remuneration which very 
many shareholders have from our 
railways, it is a vast advantage to 
the near future of England that 
such an investment has been found 
at home, and that so glorious a work 
has been achieved for our perma- 
nent benefit. When it is remem- 
bered how many millions are every 
year spent in intoxicating drinks 
and tobacco, it may appear almost 
ridiculous to think much of the 
national losses by the worst foreign 
loans; nor does the present writer 
at all imagine that any worthy re- 
sult would follow from a new-born 
zeal in our rulers against this one 
form of loss. Other far greater 
evils have to be extirpated before 
we are ina position to get benefit 
from minor reforms, if reforms they 
are. Nevertheless, if the reason- 
ings in this article are sound, they 
may help to hold up to us an out- 
line of the commercial functions 
of Government. They may also 
chasten the extravagant interpreta- 
tion of Free Trade, in which anony- 
mous writers so recklessly indulge, 
especially in the desire of defending 
the pernicious drink traffic. Neither 
from Whigs nor from Tories is any 
government to be expected in the 
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future. Both of them have inter. 
preted leadership to mean following 
the lead of the people; hence the 
people are now forced to lead. In 
the old parties two influences pre. 
dominated—personal objects, and 
national ambition for extended rule 
and influence. Desire of the moral 
welfare of our own lower classes 
has been too feeble to carry any 
great measures; but these classes, 
not without large support from 
above, are now resolved not to allow 
their own debasement and im. 
poverishment by a pernicious traffic. 
When they have suppressed their 
worst vice, which our statesmen 
have fostered, they will become rich 
enough and wise enough to be 
masters of the situation; and, who. 
ever may be at the head, will have 
to make moral interests and the 
sound condition of the lowest people 
the first interest of State. When 
this stage is reached, our yearly 
savings will not be spent upon 
foreigners. We, as other nations, 
shall find plentiful use for all new 
capital at home, to the adorn. 
ment of our land, to the ennoble. 
ment of our industry, and to public 
strength. Then we shall have little 
temptation to listen to foreign loan- 
mongers. 





THE ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 
By tue Rev. M. G. Warxins, M.A. 


N no region close to civilisation 
can the enthusiastic sportsman 
find more varied and noble game 
than in that large extent of country 
belonging to the North-Western 
Provinces of our Indian Empire 
which lies between the Ganges and 
the Soane in the district of Mirza- 
pore. This may be roughly de- 
scribed as a table-land of old red 
sandstone rising on the north-west 
towards the slopes of the Vindhyah 
range, and on the south, often fall- 
ing abruptly some 1,500 or 2,000 
feet from the crests of the Kaimore 
mountains to the valley of the 
Soane. Ghazeepore, Benares, and 
Allahabad fringe the northern skirts 
of this territory, connected for 
greater convenience by railway 
communication, so that the shikarri 


may here shoot tigers in a jungle 
till towards noon, and repose at 
night amidst all the comforts of 


Indian station life. If he would 
extend the range of his operations, 
let him seek the central highlands 
south of the Nerbudda, with the 
Taptee and Mahanuddy rivers re- 
spectively on the west and east, 
comprising a wonderfully diversi- 
fied country extending over the 
Meykul range, the Mahadéo and 
the Satpura mountains. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway has a 
branch to Nagpore, which runsalong 
the south of this district. In these 
two territories tigers, bears, wild 
buffaloes, swine, deer,antelopes, pan- 
thers, may be procured inabundance. 
Our sportsman might easily secure 
greater slaughter among the count- 
less herds of bison on the head- 
waters of the Arkansas or Nebraska 
rivers; he might slay larger and 
more powerful game amongst the 
lions, elephants, and hippopotami of 
the Zambesi, or in the swamps 


round Lake Tanganyika; but he 
will nowhere meet a fiercer antago- 
nist than the Royal Bengal Tiger, 
and he will perhaps nowhere obtain 
more abundant and diversified bags 
than in the districts named. 

In their rough rocky solitudes he 
may expect bears, which, as a rule, 
are not partial to jungle. Here 
too, if fortunate, he may light upon 
a leopard surprised outside its 
favourite cavern or stony fastness. 
The wild dogs hunt in packs through 
the forests. In October and Novem- 
ber multitudes of snipe and wild- 
fowl arrive from the frozen wilds of 
Central Asia upon the ‘ jheels’ and 
swamps, to say nothing of the 
ordinary game birds of India which 
abound in the autumnal stubble 
fields, in the vicinity of villages and 
the hillsides. Asaong the cultivated 
lands after nightfall, and in the 
tracts of grazing-ground by day, 
that noble quarry the black ante- 
lope (Antelope cervicapra), the well- 
known ‘black buck’ of Indian 
sportsmen, is abundant. On wooded 
slopes the nilgae (Portaa pictus) is 
commonly met, together with the 
chikara or Indian gazelle (Gazella 
Bennettii), the spotted deer, the 
sambur, the four-horned antelope, 
the hog-deer, the barking-deer, and 
others of the cervine race. Then 
wolves, wild pigs, porcupines, wood 
and green pigeons, ortolans, the 
broad-snouted ‘magar’ (or croco- 
dile of the Central Provinces), the 
mighty bison, and many others offer 
endless excitement to the hunter. 
What more could the most ardent 
sportsman desire? Monarch over 
every description of locality in 
these two districts, however, and 
only fearing the bison, roams the 
Bengal tiger, of which so many 
sporting anecdotes are told. We 
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purpose, after giving a general 
accountof his habits and life-history, 
to follow the footsteps of some 
renowned shikarries in search of 
him through the Mirzapore and 
Satpura districts. 

In the same way as the Crusades 
introduced the marvels of Oriental 
civilisation to Europe, the expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great first 
revealed to the ancients the exist- 
ence of elephants and tigers. 

Amongst the earliest classical 
allusions to the tiger must be 
reckoned the fiery burst of indig- 
nation which flashes from the 
injured Phoenician queen as our old 
friend Pius Alneas calmly avows 
his perfidy— 

duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcaneque admérunt ubera 
tigres ! 
(Zn. iv. 366.) 
In the same way Shakspeare has 
not forgotten to introduce York 
upbraiding Queen Margaret (Henry 
VI. pt. iii. 1, 6): 
O tiger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide, 


How couldst thou drain the life-blood of 
the child ? 


And soon after— 


You are more inhuman, more inexorable— 
Oh, ten times more — than tigers of 
Hyrcania! 

Hyrcania is indeed all but the 
western boundary of the tiger’s 
range, where it would most naturally 
fall within the Roman’s ken. Silius 
also knows the tiger in this locality, 
the modern Elburz mountains ; he 
describes a horse— 


Caucasiam lustratus virgato corpore tigrim. 
(v. 148). 

The two Latin poets exactly 
seize the two qualities which give 
pre-eminence to the Felis regalis, 
his ferocity and his beauty. The 
first tame tiger seen in Rome 
was shown by Augustus at the 
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dedication of the Theatre of 
Marcellus. Afterwards 
exhibited four. If Voss’s theory 
that the Daphnis of Virgil’s fifth 
Eclogue is intended for Julius Cesar 
be accepted, and the verse 


Daphnis et Armenias curru subjungere tigres 
Instituit 


is to be taken literally, the introduc. 
tion of tigers to the Imperial city 
must be antedated. 

For a full account of the ti. 
ger’s anatomy, geographical range, 
and habits, the Indian sports. 
man may turn with confidence to 
Dr. Fayrer.! From his researches 
into the Thanatophidia of India, 
which he has given to the world ina 
sumptuous and gorgeonsly illus. 
trated folio, to the little handbook 
which appears to have been com. 
piled for the Prince’s instruction, 
whom he is now attending on his 
Eastern progress, is a great descent 
in point of bulk, if we measure Dr. 
Fayrer’s book after the ludicrous 
manner in which Lord Macaulay 
estimated the dimensions of Dr. 
Nares’ Memoirs. Appraising the 
Bengal tiger’s life and death, how- 
ever, by the practical value of the 
treatise, and the amount of infor. 
mation it contains, it is sufficiently 
weighty. 

The Tigris regalis is the only 
species of the kind, and obtains the 
appellation of ‘ Bengal’ becaus 
its beauty and ferocity are ther 
most developed. It has a wide 
geographical range, though it is 
limited entirely to Asia. From 
Ararat and the Caucasus on the 
west, it extends to the Island of 
Saghalien, and, with the exception 
of the central table-land of Thibet, 
extends through the length ané 
breadth of India, and round by 
China and Mongolia into Persia 
It is foundat considerable elevations 
on the Himalayas (Dr. Fayrer gives 
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an instance of one which was shot 
last year 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea), and penetrates through 
Siam into the Malayan Archipelago, 
being found in Java and Sumatra. 
As might be expected, it varies 
greatly in colour, thickness of hair, 
&., according to its habitat, the fur 

wing longer and thicker in cold- 
er localities. None of the felide 
have as yet been found in Australia 
or Madagascar. Recently Captain 
Lawson, however, has astonished 
the scientific world by his discovery 
of the ‘moolah ;’ which was in 
shape and size, he tells us, like a 
Bengal tiger, but much handsomer, 
the skin being a white ground with 
black aud chestnut stripes. One 
which he shot was 7 feet 8 inches 
from the nose to the tail; larger 
than any tiger he had seen in India. 
Ill-natured persons on reading these 
details may be tempted to fancy 
that the gallant Captain had served 
with the Marines. In Ceylon, too, it 
is unknown. 

The special points in the anatomy 
of a tiger which call for mention 
are the enormous developments of 
muscle in neck, chin, and fore-arms, 
and his formidable canine teeth. 
The digitigrade feet are armed with 
cruel retractile claws and cushioned 
with soft pads, which aid his steal- 
thy advance. In man, and many 
other creatures, the partition which 
separates cerebrum and cerebellum 
is membranous; in the tiger it 
is bony, which lends additional 
strength to the skull. The senses 
are acute, though that of smell is 
less developed than the others. The 
skeleton is strongly compacted ; the 
frame being especially adapted to 
the requirements of strength, speed, 
and agility. The curious little 
clavicles are deeply sunk in muscle, 
and if not carefully sought for 
are liable to be passed over; the 
natives esteem them highly as 
amulets and charms. Digestion of 
the flesh which forms the tiger’s 
food is speedy, owing to its simple 
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stomach and short intestine. Light- 
ness of foot and extreme facility in 
executing those bounds which are 
characteristic of the felide generally 
are noticeable points in the tiger. 
In fact, he is nothing more nor less 
than a huge cat, with power and 
ferocity excessively developed; a 
very ‘King of Cats.’ Travellers 
sleeping in their tents may hear one 
calling to its mate in the neighbour- 
ing jungles, till night is made 
hideous by their amatory growls 
and roarings, just as their diminu- 
tive congeners on European house- 
tops serenade the moon, and provoke 
the exasperated sleeper to dislodge 
them with a hair-brush, a lump of 
coal, or whatever comes first to 
hand. The crowning point of a 
cat’s ferocity, stealthiness, and de- 
light in bloodshed is arrived at in 
the Royal tiger. Those who have 
seen him after he has been shot and 
his skin stripped off have noticed his 
singular resemblance to the frame 
and fore-arm of an athlete. The 
muscles of his arm and shoulder are 
but modifications of those seen in 
man andother mammals, adapted to 
the requirements of the animal’s 
predatory life. A curious arrange- 
ment of elastic ligaments and 
muscles provides for the withdrawal 
of the claws during ordinary pro- 
gression, so that they are not worn 
or blunted by contact with the 
ground. The tiger takes particular 
care of these terrible weapons. 
Trees are frequently seen in the 
jungles scored with long vertical 
fissures to the height of eight or 
ten feet from the ground, where 
tigers have cleansed and sharpened 
their claws. Some trees are greater 
favourites than others, and the pee- 
pul, or Indian fig, is often disfigured 
in this manner. All sportsmen 
know how difficult it is to preserve 
either claws or whiskers on a tiger’s 
skin. The natives deem them 
powerful love-charms, and cut them 
out the instant they dare to ap- 
proach the prostrate tiger. It 
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requires peculiar watchfulness to 
prevent this; and Dr. Fayrer tells 
us that natives who are perfectly 
honest in all other respects are ut- 
terly unable to resist these tempting 
treasures. 

The exact period of the tiger’s 
gestation is unknown, but is put 
down at fourteen or fifteen weeks. 
There is no particular season for 
breeding. Captain Forsyth believed 
that owing to her cubs remaining 
with her till nearly full-grown, a 
tigress has but one litter of cubs in 
three years. A preponderance of 
female over male cubs is usually 
observed, owing, the natives say, 
to the old male tiger killing all the 
young males he can find when 
they are young. The cubs are 
frequently deposited in long grass, 
especially the nul. They are 
generally from two to five in num- 
ber, and follow their mother, who 
takes the most anxious care of 
them, until nearly full-grown ; say, 
to about their second year. At 
this time the tigress is particularly 
savage; defends them with the 
greatest courage, and when robbed 
of them is terrible in her fury. 
Pliny tells us that, when wanted, 
they are stolen by a man on a very 
swift horse; he sets spurs to his 
steed, and makes good his escape, 
till he descries the tigress behind, 
when he drops one; she halts to 
fondle and to carry it to her den, 
during which time he makes renew- 
ed exertions to escape, dropping 
a second on her reappearance, 
which is also carried to its home. 
The process is repeated, until either 
he has no more cubs or gains his 
ship with what he has managed to 
secure, when (adds the naturalist) 
the tigress spends her wrath on the 
shore.? But tigers, he did not know, 
are very fond of water, and are 
frequently found in swamps and by 
the edge of streams. They swim 
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to and from one island to another 
in the Sunderbunds; and ere now 
the captain of a trader on coming 
up from his cabin has found a tiger 
in possession of the deck and his 
men in the rigging. The best way 
now to procure cubs is to shoot the 
mother. Assoon as they can digest 
flesh the mother-tigress kills for 
them, teaching them to do so for 
themselves by practising on deer or 
pigs; then she is wanton and 
bloodthirsty, killing often for the 
pleasure of knocking down and 
destroying life. With all her affec- 
tion for them, however, she has 
been known to desert and even 
to devour them when hard pressed 
with hunger. When the young 
ones have left their parent, 
they are far more destructive 
than grown-up tigers, often killing 
three or four cows ata time, while 
the adult rarely kills more than one, 
and that, for the most part, only 
once every three or four days. It 
has often been doubted whether 
tigers will feed on carrion, but 
Col. Wilkinson wrote to the Field 
paper’ to say that on a mule falling 
lately down a steep bank on the 
new road which was being con- 
structed for the Prince of Wales to 
go up to the Annamullee Hills in 
search of game, the body was 
poisoned with strychnine, and a 
tiger was very soon found dead, 
after feeding on it, some half-mile 
from the mule. This animal de- 
cided another controversy. Endless 
have been the wranglings over the 
length of tigers when measured 
after being slain. Dr. Fayrer points 
out that errors are apt to arise from 
the measurement being taken when 
the skin is removed, in which case, 
owing to its stretching, it may be 
ten or twelve inches longer than 
before it was stripped off. The 
tiger above-mentioned measured, it 
was found, 9 ft. 6in., before being 


? Nat. Hist. viii. 28. 
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skinned, from nose to tip of tail, 
and, after being stretched out, the 
skin was 11 ft. sin. Measuring in 
every case from the nose to the tip 
of the tail before the skin is taken 
off, a tiger of ten feet is large ; this 
may be taken as the extreme size 
of the full-grown male, though 
many Indian sportsmen have as- 
serted that they have seen and 
killed tigers of 12 ft. in length, and 
perhaps, in some special cases, the 
report may be correct. The tigress 
runs from 8 to 10 or, in very rare 
instances, 11 feet in length, the 
height being from 3 to 34 feet at 
the shoulder. An Indian sports- 
man informs us that 10 feet may be 
taken as the usual length of a tiger, 
certainly not 12 ft. or 12 ft. 2 in., as 
Dr. Fayrer asserts. 

In the Mammals of India, Jerdon 
gives the average size of a full- 
grown male tiger at 9 to 94 feet ; 
adding, ‘ occasionally tigers are 
killed 1o feet in length, and per- 
haps a few inches over, but the 
stories of tigers 11 and 12 ft. in 
length which are so often heard 
certainly require confirmation ;’ 
and again, ‘I have not myself seen 
an authentic accouat of a tiger that 
measured more than 1o ft. and 2 or 
3 inches.’ Forsyth corroborates 
Jerdon, calling 10 ft. 1 in. the size 
of an unusually large tiger. 

The prey of the tiger is multi- 
farious, but cattle, deer, and wild 
hogs form its staple. It steals at 
night to the neighbourhood of a 
village, or ‘gowrie,’ where cattle 
feed, and springs upon some unfor- 
tunate bullock, which it drags into 
a secluded place, and, having satis- 
fied its appetite, withdraws from 
the ‘murrie,’ or ‘kill,’ to some 
‘ beithuck,’ or lair, in the thick grass 
or jungle hard by, where it sleeps 
off its debauch. The same sports- 
man states that, except in the very 
hottest weather, when water is 
scarce, a tiger will not remain by 
its ‘kill’ for more than twelve 
hours. Frequently, however, it will 
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return and consume other parts of 
the victim, once more retiring to 
sleep till decomposition sets in, and 
the crowds of jackals, vultures, and 
birds of prey which are thereby 
attracted to the locality warn him 
to seek fresh game. In North and 
Central India his practice is to drag 
the creature on which he has 
pounced to the nearest stream, lie 
down all night by it devouring it, 
sleep during the following day, and 
then quit the place when evening 
falls. He rarely travels less than 
fifteen miles, and often twice that 
distance, in a night. Indeed, our 
friend knew of one which was shot 
at, and had its fore-arm broken, one 
afternoon, and yet possessed such 
vitality that, even in that condition, 
he travelled thirteen miles and 
killed again the same evening. The 
attack consists of a stealthy ad- 
vance till within short springing: 
distance. Then, with a quick rush 
and a roar, he dashes his prey to 
the ground with his powerful arm, 
and seizes it at once by the throat 
with his formidable fangs, holding 
it down till nearly or quite dead, 
and then dragging it away. Milton 
has caught the growl or roar of the 
springing tiger in his expression 
‘howling tike tigers at their prey.’ 
(Comus.) 

In the monsoon, when food is 
scarce, the Bheels in Khandeish 
affirm that the tiger condescends to 
feed on frogs, which reminds us of 
the story told of the lion deigning 
to turn mouser in extreme old age. 

One of the most curious and, at the 
same time, well-attested peculiarities 
of the tiger is that he does not 
naturally . possess, but easily ac- 
quires, a love of human flesh. At 
first, tigers appear to bow to that 
instinctive dread of man which is 
natural to all animals. The natives 
are aware of this habit, and carry 
on their usual avocations as grass- 
cutters, fruit-gatherers, herdsmen, 
&c., close to a thicket where a tiger 
is known to be lying. It is not 
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merely fatalism, as might be sup- 
posed, that renders them thus 
apathetic, but the knowledge that 
so long as tigers can procure other 
food they will not injure man, Even 
when one of their cattle is struck 
down, they run up and often 
frighten the tiger from the body 
of his victim by shouting and beat- 
ing sticks on the ground. These 
‘aheers,’ or herdsmen, too, armed 
with what Aristotle calls the courage 
derived from experience, will con- 
duct the sportsman up to the ‘kill’ 
with fearless confidence. Like the 
cobra, they hold the tiger in super- 
stitious reverence. In many parts, 
says Dr. Fayrer, the natives will 
avoid mentioning his name, save by 
a variety of periphrases or euphem- 
isms, and will not kill him even when 
they have a fair opportunity to do 
so, for fear that his spirit will 
haunt them, or do them mischief 
after death. But, when the tiger 
has once tasted human flesh, the 
spell of man’s supremacy is broken, 
and ever after that, it is said, he 
prefers it to any other. Confirmed 
man-eaters are frequently, we be- 
lieve, old tigers; with failing activity 
and decaying teeth they find the 
easiest mode of procuring a meal is 
to knock down some defenceless 
villager or incautious postman. 
Haunting one road or district, after 
several murders of this kind have 
been perpetrated, the tiger actually 
scares away the natives, and de- 
populates the locality. In 1869, 
one tigress was reported to have 
killed 127 people, and stopped a 
public road for many weeks. In 
another case in the Central Pro- 
vinees, a single tigress caused the 
desertion of 13 villages, and 250 
square miles of country were thrown 
out of cultivation. Similarly, in 
1868, the magistrate of Godavery 
reported ‘that part of the country 
was overrun with tigers, every vil- 
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lage having suffered from the 
ravages of man-eaters. No road 
was safe, and, a few days before his 
arrival at Kondola, a tiger charged 
a large body of villagers within a 
few hundred yards of the Ciyil Sta- 
tion. No wonder that the advent 
of an English sportsman is hailed 
with joy in such districts. He be- 
comes another St. George to deliver 
them from their great scourge. 

Few people have any idea of the 
large numbers of human beings 
annually killed by tigers in India. 
Jerdon‘ says that in the Mundlah 
districts, from Jubbolpcre, in 1856 
and previous years, on an average, 
between two and three hundred 
villagers were killed each year. 
The Reports of the Central Pro- 
vinces show that in 1866-67, three 
hundred and seventy-two persons 
were killed by tigers, in 1867-68 
two hundred and eighty-nine, and 
1868-69 two hundred and eighty- 
five. In Lower Bengal it appears 
by Government Reports that during 
the six years ending with 1866, 
4,218 persons were killed by tigers, 
while the grand total of 13,400 
people altogether were killed by wild 
animals, chiefly leopards and wolves. 

One gentleman, writing from Nayadunka 
in July 1869, says: ‘Cattle killed in my 
district are numberless ; as regards human 
beings, one tiger in 1867-68 killed re- 
spectively 27, 34, and 47 people. I have 
known it attack a party and kill four or 
five at a time. Once it killed a father, 
mother, and three children ; and the week 
before it was shot it killed seven people. 
It wandered over a track of twenty miles, 
never remaining in the same spot two con- 
secutive days, and at last was destroyed by 
a bullet from a spring gun when returning 
to feed at the body of one of its victims— 
a woman.” 

Very fitly therefore does Govern- 
ment, in Bengal, offer rewards for 
the destruction of tigers. Thus, a 
race of hardy native shikarries is 
encouraged, and many tigers are 
either shot or poisoned with strych, 
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nine for the sake of the reward. 
Their extinction is viewed with 
regret by many an English officer, 
but such checks to civilisation 
cannot be tolerated. As a matter of 
fact, however, the tiger hasincreased 
in late years, owing perhaps in 
great measure to the disarming of 
the people consequent on the great 
Mutiny. Dr. Fayrer calls atten- 
tion to the remarkable fact that 
many persons escape after having 
been wounded by tigers. They 
seldom kill on the spot (unless, 
indeed, the massive fore-paw has 
fractured the skull), and save in 
the case of a man-eater do not 
drag the body very far, if ai all, 
from the spot where it has been 
struck down. Many officers are 
living who have thus received bites 
and scratches from tigers. The 
action usually is to give a bite or 
two on the shoulder or head, two 
or three shakes, and then to drag 
the unfortunate man a few yards 
and so drop him, it may be having 
crushed the shoulder or limb, and 
scored the body with the terrible 
claws. It seems a mistake to sup- 
pose that the wounds inflicted by 
a tiger’s claws or teeth are neces- 
sarily poisonons, and therefore diffi- 
cult to heal, though the climate 
probably intensifies their danger. 
From a collection of cases we 
cull the following :6 


Baldeo Singh, rajput, aged 30, on the 
evening ‘of September 22 was brought 
in mauled by a wounded tiger. On the 
front of the left shoulder was a deep flesh- 
wound, and on the back of the shoulder a 
superficial lacerated wound, two and a half 
inches by one inch. There were three fang- 
wounds in the left flank; one in front 
large enough to have admitted two fingers 
at least, penetrating into the abdomen; 
two wounds behind led down to the 
abdominal cavity, but did not injure the 
bowel. He had also one or two slight 
wounds over the ribs. Under cotton-wool 
dipped in carbolic oil, the wounds rapidly 
healed; the man is now able to walk 
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about, and there only remains a superficial 
wound, which is healing. 


Some years ago, however, in the 
Madras Presidency, Captain H—— 
was not so fortunate. He went 
out on foot, and beating up a tiger, 
wounded it more than once. 


It charged and seized him by the loins 
on one side, gave him a fierce shake or two, 
dropped him, and then seizing him on the 
other side repeated the shaking, and again 
dropping him, left him and disappeared. 
His beaters had escaped ‘up trees or else- 
where meanwhile, but when the tiger de- 
parted they came to his aid, and carried 
him into the station. He suffered no pain, 
and described how the tiger had seized 
and worried him. He sank from the shock 
and exhaustion within a few hours.’ 

Anyone who has examined a 
tiger’s skull, and noticed its for- 
midable canine teeth, must wonder 
how a man ever escapes who has 
once been gripped in their savage 
vice. Very seldom does a season 
pass without the death of some 
gallant sportsman being reported 
from a tiger’s charge. 

Tigers have been kept in cages, 
and formed part of Oriental splen- 
dour from time immemorial. Some- 
times they are tamed, and led 
about by a chain, or compelled to 
fight in the arena with buffaloes, 
elephants, and the like. Dr. Fayrer 
has witnessed several tiger-fights 
at Lucknow in the days of Wajid 
Ally. A fearful testimony to their 
use as executioners may be seen 
in the India Museum, where 
the toy-tiger of Tippoo Sahib 
tearing a British soldier to pieces 
is still visible. A friend saw a 
tiger confined in a cage at the 
entrance of the fort of Benares 
during the hot weather of 1875. 
It belonged to the Rajah, and in 
its rage at being confined had 
eaten away the whole of its paws. 
These were full of vermin, and the 
stench was awful. Tigers, when 
shot, frequently tear themselves 
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after this manner in their agony. 
A curious instance of a_ tiger 
being utterly dispirited, either by 
the unaccustomed locality or from 
illness, occurred in March 1874. 
The creature had been caught and 
placed in a cage, which was con- 
veyed to Chunar on the Ganges, to 
be ferried across to the other side, 
on its way to Benares. Being too 
late, however, to cross that day, 
the keepers left it on the sand at 
the river’s side till next day. It 
escaped during the night, and was 
found to have proceeded towards 
the cantonments. The commandant 
immediately ordered women and 
children to remain indoors, and 
mustering the pensioners, with 
their antiquated weapons, started 
‘in search of it. It was found 
behind a cemetery, was fired at and 
wounded. Seemingly daunted by 
its confinement, it never attempted 
to charge, but slinking into a neigh- 
bonring field, was followed and 
again fired at and killed. 
Occasionally tigers are found in 
very unusual localities. One was 
shot, for instance, at the time of the 
assassination of Lord Mayo, in the 
streets of Benares. How it got 
there remains a mystery. It was 
thought by Government to be con- 
nected with sedition, as an old 
legend told that a great convulsion 
would take place when a tiger 
should be killed in the streets of 
Benares. In the spring of this year 
(1875) another was killed in the 
heart of the city of Gorakpore. 
This was a wild one; and on word 
of its appearance being sent to the 
magistrate, who happened to be a 
great sportsman, he, thinking it 
only a leopard, took his rifle, and 
joined by the head of the city police 
and others went out after it. He 
fired, and the tiger at once charged ; 
stepping quickly on one side, the 
tiger struck down the head of the 
police, who stood behind, and killed 
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him on the spot. The poor fellow 
had only just recovered from wounds 
enough to kill an ordinary man, 
inflicted by Dacoits. 

Leaving the habits and curiosities 
of tigers, we next approach the 
subject of hunting them, a sport 
which is of entrancing interest to 
our military and civil officers in 
India. There are three modes of 
shooting them in vogue, among 
Europeans, according to the locality. 
In Central India the sport is 
usually pursued on elephants,which, 
if well-trained, will stand a charge 
with tolerable coolness. In Southern 
India, where, according to Jerdon, 
but few elephants are kept, tigers 
are generally shot on foot, a most 
reprehensible mode of destroying 
them, rightly condemned by almost 
all sportsmen, as the hunter takes 
his life in his hand, and often has to 
trust his all on a shot. In the 
North-West Provinces tigers are 
usually shot from machauns, or 
platforms erected for this purpose, 
amongst the boughs of trees. Tigers 
are also poisoned (as has been 
already remarked), by the na- 
tive shikarries, with strychnine, in 
order to obtain the Government re- 
ward, while® Jerdon states that in 
the Wynaad one class of Hindoos 
assembles in large numbers, and 
driving the tiger into a net, spears 
him while so entangled. In spite 
of all these murderous proceedings, 
adds the same writer, ‘in many 
districts its numbers appear to be 
only slightly diminished.’ 

It often falls to the lot of Euro- 
peans and natives, who are obliged 
by their occupation to frequent 
jungles, when least expecting it, to 
confront a tiger. On almost all 
such occasions a bold front and a 
shout generally cause the animal 
to turn away, unless of course it 
has already tasted human flesh, or 
is in a vicious mood; for tigers, like 
their arch-destroyer, man, are not 
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always of an equable disposition. 
It is the greatest folly in such a 
vencontre to flee, as the tiger then 
loses his instinctive dread of man, 
and with afew bounds and one blow 
of its paw probably fractures the 
runaway’s skull. At other times 
the circumstances under which the 
creature is met preclude any other 
action than an immediate shot. A 
case was related to us (and refer- 
ence to almost any book on tiger 
hunting would confirm such a piece 
of good luck) when a sportsman 
was seated on the ground behind 
the usual screen of leaves (pattooah), 
on the look-out for deer which were 
being driven towards him, when, to 
his surprise, two tiger cubs came 
out gambolling before him, and 
went by into the jungle. A few 
seconds afterwards the tigress ap- 
peared, listening to the shouts of 
the beaters, and looking out for her 
cubs. A slight noise was made by 
one of the shikarries who were 
with him, and in a moment the 
tigress stared him in the face. He 
saw there was no help for it, and 
deliberately fired at her with a 
smooth-bore gun (the only weapon 
he had with him), at the same time 
leaping aside as quickly as he could. 
To his great delight he found he 
had slain the animal outright. This 
recital, and the many similar ones 
on record, ought nof to encourage 
sportsmen facing tigers on foot. 
To do so in an emergency is one 
thing, designedly to seek them is 
quite another, and a hazardous, fool- 
hardy feat. 

As the tiger roams far and wide 
during the cold and rainy season, it 
is during the hot months of March, 
April, and May, in Bengal, Oude, 
and North India, that, as a general 
rule, he is hunted. He is found 
with greater ease at that time, as he 
frequents for the most part the 
patches of long grass (nwrkool or 
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nul) which remains green near pools 
or swamps, and the country is then 
more open, the wide plains of coarse 
grass and much of the scrub and 
underwood being at that season 
burnt by the natives to promote the 
growth of next year’scrops. From 
a batch of the best books recently 
published on Indian sport, the reader 
will be able to form a tolerable 
idea of the pleasures, dangers, and 
excitements of tiger-shooting. The 
first of these we select gives an 
admirable conspectusof the shooting 
and sport to be enjoyed in the 
region described at the beginning 
of this paper. Pig-sticking, ele- 
phant-hunting, and detailed ac- 
counts of fishing, are omitted, as 
being outside the sport usually ob- 
tained in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; but, with these exceptions, 
the fulness of information which 
the author supplies leaves nothing 
to be desired. Being simply a 
book of sport and adventures, poli- 
tical or philosophical views must 
not be expected; anything very 
profound on natural history or the 
social condition of the natives would 
have jarred with the free open-air 
holidays of sport to which we are 
introduced. A party of friends— 
Jones, Brown, Robinson, & Co.— 
are conducted by a president they 
have chosen on a shooting tour in 
the Soane Valley. Their head is 
vastly wise, and experienced in the 
ways of natives, the habits of wild 
beasts, and last, though certainly 
not least, in the estimation of a 
party of hungry hunters, a chef 
as full of culinary experiences as 
Brillat-Savarin. After the usual 
fashion of Indian camp life, the 
party live under canvas, with a 
large retinue of servants and beasts 
of burden, establishing friendly 
relations with the native shikarries 
of every village near their line of 
route, and managing, together with 
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abundance of sport, to live daily on 
the fat of the land. This plan, it will 
be observed, admits of the different 
kinds of shooting to be found in 
Central India being brought day 
after day before the reader, while 
the constant change of scene pre- 
vents weariness; and the after- 
dinner narratives of the president 
on adventure and travel, the habits 
andinstincts of the game shot during 
the day, the superstitions of the 
native tribes, and the like, add 
variety to the charm of interest. 
Without any of the intolerable 
slang and hackneyed quotations 
which disfigure so many sporting 
books, and with a plentiful amount 
of humour, a home-keeping reader, 
who has no intention of ever making 
a campaign in the jungle, can yet 
peruse the book with great profit, 
while those who possess a liking for 
sport and outdoor excitement will 
read it with positive delight. Its 
simple and unaffected style is of 
itself a strong point in its favour, 
for it is quite possible to relish 
leopard-shooting and the excite- 
ment of a course with the cheetah, 
and at the same time retain a love 
of the Muses. Those who, like the 
Late Customs Officer, endeavour to 
rescue narratives of sporting life 
and adventure from the hands of 
men incompetent, in a literary 
point of view, to do them justice, 
deserve a meed of praise from all 
who love country sports. 

We gain several interesting facts 
with regard to tigers from this 
book. They are not always, for 
instance, undisputed lords of the 
country : 


Some time ago a large dead bear and also 
a dead tiger were found in the jungle 
close to each other, exhibiting plain enough 
signs of the battle having been @ outrance, 
both being so mauled by each other that 
the natives who found them did not con- 
sider their skins worth the trouble of 
stripping off. (P. 188.) 


A dead tiger and an enormous dead 
wild boar are also said to have been 
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found a few feet distant from each 
other. An instance again is given 
of a tiger being seen ini hot flight 
from a pack of wild dogs ; and the 
wonder is that these creatures do 
not speedily depopulate the country. 
They are small, and do not give 
tongue, but are very bold and deter- 
mined ; 


When once a pack of them put up any 
animal, no matter whether deer or tiger, 
that animal’s doom is sealed; they never 
leave it. They will dog their prey for 
days, if need be, and run it down ex- 
hausted, and if it turns to fight, they go in 
fearlessly and by their numbers win. All 
animals dread the wild dog; others they 
may elude by speed, artifice, or battle, but 
their instinct tells them that there is no 
escaping the wild dog, as it hunts in packs 
by scent as well as by sight, and is as 
brave as it is persevering. (P. 164.) 


The agility of the tiger is exem- 
plified by an incident which took 
place at the Jherria, when one 
escaped by springing up the preci- 
pitous side of the hill there, which 
is sixteen to twenty feet high. 

The usual mode of killing tigers 
in the Mirzapore district is well 
described by the Customs Officer. 
On word being brought into camp 
that a tiger has been tracked in the 
neighbourhood, the native shikarri 
of the district is sent for, and or- 
dered to choose a suitable place for 
a hankwa (tiger drive), and to 
procure a victim. This invariably 
consists of a young buffalo bull, as 
a smaller animal would be taken 
by a leopard, while a tiger would 
decline a larger buffalo. It is se- 
curely fastened to a stake in the 
supposed track of the tiger, while 
two or three villagers who have 
accompanied the shikarri ply their 
axes in fixing charpoys (or bed- 
steads) in trees around the points 
where it is supposed the tiger will 
make his exit. Poles are also cut 
and tied along the front of these 
machauns (or shooting platforms), 
which are further masked with 
screens of leaves. The little band 
then hurries out of the jungle, 
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as wild beasts begin to move at 
dusk, and sends word to the neigh- 
bouring villages that men and lads 
are wanted for a beating party next 
day. Early next morning the 
shikarri, with one or two crafty com- 
panions, proceeds cautiously into the 
jungle to see whether the victim 
has been killed. If on his return 
he reports ‘a kill,’ the sportsmen, 
who have been anxiously waiting, 
immediately start for the machauns, 
and ascend with as much speed and 
as little noise as possible. These 
charpoys are fixed about ten feet 
from the ground, so as to be just 
out of the reach of a tiger were he 
to stand on his hind legs and try to 
get in. Baffled in this attempt he 
might spring up, but then he would 
most likely bound over, harming 
no one; whereas, were the machaun 
higher in the tree, he might land 
among their occupants, which would 
prove as ‘awkward’ to them as 
would meeting a train to Stephen- 
son’s hypothetical ‘coo.’ Some 
eight or ten of the bravest villagers 
post themselves in trees to the right 
and left of the sportsmen. These 
are the ‘rokhs,’ or stoppers, whose 
duty it is to turn back a tiger at- 
tempting to force his way past 
them instead of facing the path 
leading to the machauns. The 
least noise will do this; a ‘hish!’ 
or a single knock on the tree with 
an axe; even a leaf dropped before 
him is quite enough to turn a tiger, 
unless he be more than usually 
resolute. Meanwhile the shikarri 
has taken the fifty, sixty (or 
more) men and lads who have volun- 
teered as beaters to the back of the 
spot where he supposes the tiger to 
be resting. Spreading out in a 
semicircle, these men advance with 
loud shouts and beating of tom- 
toms, effectually scaring out all the 
game which that patch of jungle 
contains, First will rush out, it 
may be, a wild boar, then a hyena, 
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then a bear, but all must be per- 
mitted to pass on. A shot would 
effectually deter the tiger from 
approaching the machauns, and 
would cause him to rush past the 
stoppers, or double or charge the 
line of beaters, when a grievous 
accident, or even death, would pro- 
bably ensue. If all goes well, a 
tiger, or it may be two, trot past 
the machauns and are saluted by a 
salvo from their occupants. The 
circumstances attending the slay- 
ing of each tiger differ but little 
save in exceptional cases; like the 
slaughter in an Homeric battle 
piece, only the actors can remem- 
ber the exact mode in which the 
slew their foemen. Finally, the 
beaters come up, the sportsmen 
descend, the tiger is hung on bam- 
boos and escorted to the encamp- 
ment with the sound of tomtoms 
and general merriment. 


The beaters are then mustered and paid 
off by the paymaster personally, boys 
getting two, three, or four pice (3d. to 14d.) 
each, men five pice (1}d.), the rokhs two 
annas (3d.), and the shikarri two or three 
rupees (48. to 6s.)!° 


Occasionally a sportsman has a 
carcass dragged under some con- 
venient tree in a locality where a 
tiger is known to be hid, and then 
ascending to a good height in the 
branches waits through the night 
to shoot the tiger when it appears. 

This mode, however, is precari- 
ous and demands much patience, 
though the Customs Officer tells 
some good talesof such sport. The 
natives in the Mirzapore district 
erect curious conical mounds of 
earth, about one and a half or two 
feet in diameter at the base and taper- 
ing to about six inches at the apex, 
over the spot where anyone has 
been killed by a tiger. These 
mounds are carefully whitewashed 
and garnished with flowers, coloured 
wash, and _ singularly shaped 
earthen vessels. It is considered 
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sacrilege of a deep dye to touch 
these mounds, and on a certain day 
annually the people of the neigh- 
bouring villages go to one of the 
most tragic of these memorials and 
worship before it to appease the 
soulof the departed and prevent 
his haunting them in the form of 
another tiger; for their dread of 
the tiger by no means ends with 
his death. 

Is anyone desirous of reading 
particular accounts of the diverse 
modes in which the victims of many 
a tiger beat yielded up their lives 
before the prowess of sportsmen 
armed with rifles, and seated aloft 
in machauns—how, in the Mirza- 
pore district, tigers have been shot 
through the chest, the head, the 
flanks, the body, the paws—how 
they charged, sulked, walked, 
trotted, reared, or rolled convul- 
sively on receiving the different 
shots—how they tore themselves in 
blind rage, or attacked the beaters 
or stoppers, or slunk into dense 
covert, or ‘madetracks’ over hilland 
plain to a safer district—all this, 
and much more, appropriately gar- 
nished with tigers’ barks, growls, 
and roars, he may read in a sport- 
ing narrative recently issued from 
the Orphan School Press, Mirza- 
pore.!! But one or two curious facts 
may be culled from it, notably the 
circumstance of a white tiger with 
brown stripes being shot in the dis- 
trict of Mirzapore, which looked 
exactly like the ghost of a tiger. 
We should suggest it might have 
been an extremely old specimen, if 
not one of nature’s tricks to pro- 
duce an albino. The cat-like cha- 
racter of the tiger is conspicuous in 
the following extract : 


It is sometimes an interesting sight to 
witness the demeanour of a tiger towards 
his terrified prey. 
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(i.e., when a victim is tied up for 
him, and the sportsman waits to 
shoot him in the tree above it.) 


When not raging with hunger he appears 
to derive the same pleasure from playing 
with his victim as a cat in tormenting a 
mouse. He gambols around the buffalo as 
if enjoying his alarm; and when the 
affrighted animal in mad despair feebly 
attempts to butt at his remorseless foe, the 
tiger bounds lightly over his head, and re- 
commences his gambols at the other side. 
At last, as if he had succeeded in creating 
an appetite for dinner, he crushes the 
skull of his victim with one blow of his 
powerful fore-paw, and soon commences his 
bloody meal.'* 

Even more satisfactory glimpses 
of a tiger, however, may be ob- 
tained, say our authors, from the 
machauns when the animal is dri- 
ven below. Sometimes he will 
burst out of the neighbouring cover 
and charge with never a swerve, 
his tail on end, his ears laid back, 
and every feature of his face dis- 
torted with diabolical rage; but 
oftener 

you will see him steadily bearing down 
upon you 400 or 500 yards right in the open, 
stopping every 20 yards or so, and putting 
his head half over his shoulder, to listen 
to the noise behind him; and a most 
magnificent animal he looks then, his head 
erect, his tail drooping, and the sun glancing 
merrily from his beautiful skin." 

Next moment he is biting the 
ground in his death agony. The 
skull may be destined to grace the 
sportsman’s study, far away in old 
England ; the skin to be spread on 
his mother’s hearth, and the claws 
set in gold, as a brooch, to adorn his 
sweetheart’s neck. For the tiger’s 
beauty long outlasts death. 


At Magni cum terga sonent et pectora ferro, 
Permansisse decus sacre venerabile forme, 
Tratamque deis faciem, nihil ultima mortis. 
Ex habitu vultuque viri mutasse fatentur. 
(Lucan, Phars. viii. 663.) 


The last of recent tiger books 
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which we shall notice is a great 
contrast to these two sportsmen’s 
annals of shooting tigers.'4 Cap- 
tain Forsyth died in May 1871, at 
the untimely age of 33, before the 
delightful volume he had written 
was entirely through the press. 
Every reader must regret that he 
was not spared to relate more ad- 
ventures, and charm English natu- 
ralists with further researches into 
the wild life of the Indian jungles. 
As Acting Conservator of Forests 
in the Central Provinces, paying 
special attention to the growth and 
preservation of the valuable teak 
tree, he enjoyed rare facilities for 
observation; while a clear style, 
abundant enthusiasm for sport, love 
of the habits of the wild creatures, 
and a large knowledge of the jungle 
trees and flowers, enables him to 
produce a thoroughly interesting 
narrative of the natives and ani- 
mals of the Central Provinces. By 
means of an ethnological introduc- 
tion, and an exhaustive account of 


the physical geography of this 
district, he succeeds to an eminent 


degree in enabling a Western 
reader to realise the strange scenes 
through which he wandered, and 
the savage life which peoples them. 
Scattered here and there, too, are 
suggestions on the government of 
India ; hints for better organisation 
on divers points, and wide views on 
economical subjects, which prove 
him to have possessed that con- 
structive and, at the same time, 
that versatile character which 
belongs to most men who leave 
their mark on our Indian Empire. 
Premising then that his book can- 
not be opened by a lover of natural 
history without finding an interest- 
ing fact or a thrilling narrative of 
sport, we shall confine our notice 
of it to the tiger-lore which it 
contains. 
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By way of introduction, let the 
reader fancy himself camping out 
with Captain Forsyth, near Matia, 
in the forests of the far Kast. The 
grateful silence of night is all at 
once broken by a serenade, which 
must sound anything but pleasant 
to the wakeful traveller in a frail 
tent. 


A peculiar long wail, like the drawn-out 
mew of a huge cat, first rose from a river 
course a few hundred yards below my tent. 
Presently from a mile or so higher up the 
river came a deep tremulous roar, which 
had searcely died away ere it was answered 
from behind the camp by another pitched 
in a yet deeper tone, startling us from its 
suddenness and proximity. All three were 
repeated at short intervals, as the three 
tigers approached each other along the 
bottoms of the deep dry water-courses, 
between and above which the camp had 
been pitched. As they drew together the 
noises ceased for about a quarter of an 
hour ; and I was dozing off to sleep again, 
when suddenly arose the most fearful din 
near to where the tigress had first sounded 
the love note to her rival lovers, a din like 
the caterwauling of midnight cats magnified 
a hundredfold. Intervals of silence, broken 
by outbursts of this infernal shrieking and 
moaning, disturbed our rest for the next 
hour, dying away gradually as the tigers 
retired along the bed of the river. In the 
morning I found all the incidents of a 
three-volume novel in feline life imprinted 
on the sand; and marks of blood showed 
how genuine the combat part of the per- 
formance had been.'* 


Captain Forsyth does not believe 
that the wild dogs, in however 
large a pack they might run, could 
overcome a tiger in fair fight; but 
he thinks it quite possible that they 
might stick to him and wear him 
out by depriving him of the chance 
of obtaining his ordinary food. 
Many stories are related, he says, 
of tigers climbing trees (which of 
course is quite contrary to their 
usual habits), in order to escape 
them; and he once saw the bones 
of a tiger whitening on a rocky 
ledge, where more than one person 


* The Highlands of Central India. By Captain J. Forsyth, Bengal Staff Corps. 


London: Chapman & Hall. 1872. 
7 By 308. 
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assured him they had seen him 
lying surrounded by a large pack 
of wild dogs. A curious instance 
of a tiger shot during the cold 
season occurred at Jubbulpir, in 
1861, when the Governor-General 
paid his first visit to Central India. 

Our author says: 

Imounted sentry over that beast fornearly 
a week, girding him in a little hill with 
a belt of fires, and feeding him with nightly 
kine, till half a hundred elephants, carrying 
the cream of a vice-regal camp, swept him 
out into the plain, where he fell riddled 
by a storm of bullets from several hundred 
virgin rifles. He had the bonour of being 
painted by a Landseer, by the blaze of 
torch-light, under the shadow of the British 
standard ; and my howdah bore witness for 
many a day, ina bullet hole through both 
sides of it, to the accuracy of aim of some 
gallant member of the staff! (P. 262.) 

Something must now be said of 
man-eaters, and it is a comfort to 
find Captain Forsyth’s pages herein 
precise and matter of fact, after 
inspecting the highly imaginative 
halo of myths which in so many 
books of adventure and sporting 
surround the subject. Tigers may 
be roughly divided into three 
groups, those which lead a per- 
fectly wild, retired life in the 
jungles, feeding only on game, and 
often proving positively beneficial 
to man by keeping down the herds 
of deer and nilgai that prey upon 
his crops. Secondly come those 
which may be termed cattle-lifters ; 
they are large and bulky in con- 
tradistinction to the little, agile 
jungle tiger, and locate themselves 
near pastures and water frequented 
by oxen. Disregarding the ‘aheers,’ 
these animals consume an ox in 
about five days, but if fired at when 
returning to their kill, they will 
generally strike down a fresh 
victim, while a tigress and her 
cubs demand, at least, an ox 
a night. Last are the morose 
brutes which, having once tasted 
man, turn cannibals, and sometimes 
spread terror through a whole dis- 
trict before they are destroyed 
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by some European sportsman, for 
these tigers are too cunning and 
dangerous to be frequently shot by 
native shikarries, though they may 
occasionally be destroyed by strych- 
nine. Wolves and panthers, like 
tigers, have a tendency to turn 
man-eaters in India, and the pan- 
ther, when once he has established 
a character for cannibalism, is far 
more fell and dangerous than a 
man-eating tiger. He is more 
agile, more ferocious, and more 
courageous when attacked ; is more 
difficult to hit, as he is smaller, 
and can climb trees which the 
tiger, save in the case of a sloping 
trunk, cannot do. In 1858 one of 
these creatures devastated the 
northern part of the Seoui district, 
killing nearly a hundred persons 
before he was shot. He never 
eat their bodies, but merely lapped 
the blood from the throat, and his 
plan of attack was to steal into a 
house at night and strangle some 
sleeper, or he would climb the 
platforms from which the villagers 
guard their fields at night, and 
drag down the watcher. The tiger 
lies in ambush, as a rule, and 
strikes down the unsuspecting 
wretch as he passes by. Then 
after a little time some such tragic 
relics, as in a similar case met 
Captain Forsyth’s eye, are all that 
remain to tell the sad story. 

At a place called Motinala, where a deep 
branching water-course crosses the pathway 
several times, I was walking ahead of my 
followers, when I came on the remains of a 
poor wanderer who had evidently not long 
before been killed by a tiger. He wasa 
religious mendicant; and his long iron 
tongs, begging-bowl hollowed from a skull, 
and cocoa-nut hookah were scattered about 
in the bottom of the dry bed, where he had 
been resting on his weary march, together 
with tresses of his long matted hair, and a 
shred or two of cloth. The bones were all 
broken to pieces, and many of them were 
missing altogether. A drover had been 
taken off near the same spot about a week 
before, so that it was not without some 
misgivings that I wandered off the road 
through the long grass to look for red deer."* 


* P. 386. 
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In the sea of tall grass where 
this occurred, it would have been 
hopeless to have hunted for this 
tiger. Occasionally Captain For- 
syth was more fortunate, as when 
he was engaged in tracking wild 
animals one morning by the edge 
of a stream, whither in hot weather 
all the creatures in the locality 
were obliged nightly to resort. 


His attention was called to the. 


excited demeanour, the rage and 
‘swearing, of the Hanuman 
monkeys (presbyter entellus). This 
betokened a tiger passing under 
the trees on which they gesticu- 
lated, pouring forth a volley of 
abuse that could be heard a mile 
away; and as on one group of 
monkeys leaving off their clamours 
and descending to the ground to 
obtain berries, the outcry was 
taken up by another farther up 
the water-course, the sportsman 
gathered that the obnoxious tiger 
was slowly travelling up its wind- 
ings. 

After thus following up the 
creature by means of these monkey 
allies for several miles, reaching a 
narrow neck of land round which 
the stream circled, and dashing 
across it, he managed to arrive 
very much out of breath in front 
of the tiger, and to hide himself 
behind the thick stem of a tree until 
he should come up. Our readers 
must pardon one more quotation, 
as they could not be better intro- 
duced to the Bengal tiger at home 
than in Captain Forsyth’s graphic 
recital, which is sufliciently vivid 
(we have ourselves suffered from a 
similar picture) to produce a 
nightmare of the most terrific 
potency. It is easy to fancy the 
grey dawn with the first beams of 
morning quivering through the 
tree-tops as the tiger approached 
the intrepid sportsman. 


He came on in a long, slouching walk, with 
his tail tucked down and looking exactly 
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like the guilty midnight murderer he is. 
His misdeeds evidently sat heavily on his 
conscience, for as he went he looked fear- 
fully behind him, and up at the monkeys 
in a beseeching sort of way, as if asking 
them not to betray where he was going. 
He was travelling under the opposite bank 
to where I was, in the deep shadow of the 
overhanging trees; but when nearly op- 
posite me, he came out into the middle, in 
the faint yellow light of the just risen sun, 
and then he looked such a picture of fearful 
beauty—with his velvety step and un- 
dulating movements, the firm muscles 
working through his loose glossy skin, and 
the cruel yellow eyes blinking in the sun 
over a row of ivory teeth as he licked his 
lips and whiskers after his night’s feed. 
He passed within about twenty yards of me, 
making for a small ravine that here joined 
the river from the hills. I let him get to 
the mouth of this before I fired; and on 
receiving the shot he bounded forward into 
its cover—a very different picture from the 
placid creature I had just been looking at, 
and with a roar that silenced the chattering 
of every monkey on the trees. I knew he 
was hit to death, but waited till the 
shikarries came up before proceeding to see; 
and we then went round a good way to 
where a high bank overlooked the ravine 
in which he had disappeared. Here we 
cautiously peeped over, but seeing nothing, 
came farther down towards the river, and 
within fifty yards of where I had fired at 
him I saw a solitary crow sitting in a tree, 
and cawing down at an indistinct yellow 
object extended below. It seemed like the 
tiger, and sitting down I fired another shot 
at it; but it never stirred to the thud of 
the ball, while the crow, after flying upa 
few feet, perched again and cawed away 
more lustily than before. We now went 
down and found the tiger lying stone dead, 
shot very near the heart.'? 


We are not told whether this was 
a man-eater, but in the spring of 
1862 the Captain spent nearly a 
week in the destruction of a famous 
man-eater, which had completely 
closed several roads and was sup- 
posed to have devoured over a hun- 
dred human beings. He occupied 
a large triangle of country between 
the rivers Méran and Ganjal, stop- 
ping the work of the sleeper-con- 
tractors on the railway in course of 
construction in the Narbada valley, 
and striking terror into a breadth of 


at P. 267. 
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not less than thirty to forty miles. 
Having pitched his camp in this 
pleasant country under a splendid 
mango grove, the Captain was laid 
up for some days by a sprained ten- 
don, during which time sensational 
news was brought in of whole fami- 
lies of tigers waiting in the river 
beds to be killed, and at length that 
the man-eater had struck down a 
man and a boy onthe high road about 
ten miles away. He now resorted 
to severe remedies, which after a 
few more days permitted him once 
more to resume his quest; but in the 
meantime numberless stories were 
told him of the fearful size and 
appearance of the man-eater, of its 
belly pendant to the ground, and 
the white moon it bore in the centre 
of its forehead—of the pork-butcher- 
like mode in which it would detain 
a party of travellers while it rolled 
in the sand, and at length having 
inspected them all round, select the 
fattest—of his power of transform- 
ing himself into an innocent-looking 
woodcutter, and calling or whistling 
through the woods till an unsus- 
pecting victim approached; and how 
the spirits of all his victims rode 
with him on his head, warning him 
of every danger and guiding him to 
the suitable ambush by which a tra- 
veller would pass. Itis worth while 
noticing the despairing terror of 
the people which such superstitious 
and imaginary details evince. No 
elearer proof could be laid before a 
Western reader of the paralysing 
effect which a man-eater’s ravages 
appear to produce, when no man’s 
life is safe for a moment, and the 
whirr of every quail or peacock 
which springs up near him seems 
the bound of the fell animal which 
will strike him down. All the best 
shikarries of the country, together 
with the landowners and many of 
the ryots, besieged the camp daily. 
Many villages were utterly deserted ; 
men lived in barricaded houses, and 
only left them when compelled by 
necessity, and then in large bodies, 
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shouting and beating drums as they 
passed along the roads. This had 
gone on for a year, and the country 
was slowly being depopulated. 
Through this desert then the sports- 
man rode on his trained elephant, 
preceded and followed by baggage. 
elephants, and protected by a guard 
of police with muskets and shikar- 
ries with their matchlocks. Traces 
of the brute were seen here and 
there, but no recent ones, while 
heaps of stones at intervals showed 
where a traveller had been struck 
down. At length he reached a spot 
where one of a party of pilgrims 
had been carried off the day before, 
and discovered the sad relics and 
blood-stained grass which yet told 
of the tragedy, and pointed ont 
where the man-eater had dragged 
the corpse into a water-course in 
which its remains were left. 1t was 
of no use waiting for the tiger to 
return to its horrid feast, as this one 
had learnt caution and never ven- 
tured back to its ‘kill.’ All the rest 
of that day in extreme heat the 
party beat the jungles of the Moran 
river, the trackers working in fear 
and trembling under the trunk of 
the sahib’s elephant and covered by 
his rifle at fullcock. Returning to 
camp at night, cne of the men 
spied the great square footprint 
of the creature they were searching. 
Early next day the Captain care- 
fully beat the neighbouring water- 
course, but without avail. As 
he was sitting down to breakfast, 
however, some men brought in 
word that about a mile and a half 
from camp the tiger had that very 
morning taken away one of them 
out of the midst of their drove of 
bullocks as they were starting from 
their night’s encampment.  In- 
stantly securing some food and a 
bottle of claret, the Captain mounted 
the elephant, and pursued. Soon 
he startled the monster from the 
lair where he was devouring the 
unfortunate victim, but the grass 
was so thick he could not obtain @ 
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shot. All that day, however, he 
held on after him, carefully tracking 
the footprints through a difficult 
country, and allowing him no rest. 
At night the Captain slept in a 
tent he had ordered on to the other 
river, the Ganjal. Next morning 
the trail was renewed, until at 
length the tiger was fairly ringed 
in a dense cover of tamarisk and 
jaman, surrounded by the river. 
‘After a short rest this cover was 
beaten out, and the indefatigable 
Captain obtained two shots, which 
told on the tiger. Immediately the 
brute turned, and with loud roars 
charged him, being again dropped 
into the water-course by a shot fired 
within twenty yards. Once more, 
but more slowly, he picked himself 
up, when the sportsman’s elephant, 
being badly handled, spun round, 
and, “with a loud,w orrying noise, the 
tiger sprang on to its back and be- 
gan clawing its quarters. At length, 
the elephant stopping its frantic 
career for a moment, the Captain 
turned round in the howdah and, 


seizing the opportunity, put the 
muzzle of his rifle to the skull of 
the tiger and blew it into fifty pieces 


with the large shell it carried. 
Then the elephant executed a kind 
of Pyrrhic dance over the prostrate 
form of its foe, and the man-eater 
of the Moran was at last destroyed. 
It would be easy to extract many 
a pleasant anecdote of the fauna of 
Bengal from Captain. Forsyth’s 
pages ; but a little consideration is 
due to the readers, and, probably, all 
who are fond of hunting craft, 
though their quarry need not be as 
formidable as the Royal tiger, will 
now find their way to this book. 
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Having tracked our own tiger from 
his birthplace in the ‘nul’ to the 
vengeance which has appropriately 
overtaken his deeds of blood, afew 
words only require to be added. It 
will, probably, be long ere the 
tiger (said now to be on the in- 
crease) will be extirpated from his 
native jungles, but it is manifestly 
the duty of Government to encourage 
its extinction. In the case of an 
animal so destructive to human life, 
to say nothing of cattle, neither 
half-measures nor allowances on 
the score of its existence being con- 
ducive to cherish a manly and 
exciting sport are admissible. Of 
course, a wealthy rajah might here 
and there preserve the tiger in what 
the Orientals of old termed a para- 
dise, and there will be certain 
localities where the race may, in a 
wild state, maintain a precarious 
vitality, but the country would be 
much more prosperous were the 
wild stock utterly rooted out. Eng- 
land has not suffered in manly vigour 
and daring courage since Edgar 
tried to extirpate its wolves, and it 
has prospered indefinitely. When 
a wild animal, owing to mischievous 
and predatory habits, comes into 
collision with civilisation it must be 
swept away. We may regret the 
hard necessity, but, if man is to re- 
plenish and subdue the earth, he 
must likewise have dominion over 
every living thing that moveth upon 
it. The present age wastes no re- 
grets upon the gigantic reptiles of 
the oolite; that brilliant future 
which, we trust, awaits British 
India will assuredly never deplore 
the disappearance of the Royal 
tiger. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BASTILLE. 


VERYBODY who has been to 
Paris knows the Place of the 
Bastille, with that July Column 
which commemorates what sober 
history tells us was, after all, by no 
means such a grand achievement 
on the part of the sovereign people. 
Parisians, however, will always 
think differently; they hold, and 
will hold, that that affair of the 14th 
of July, 1789, which ended in the 
murder of De Launay and his hand- 
ful of invalides for doing what 
soldiers always ought todo—defend- 
ing what has been entrusted to them 
—is grander than Thermopyle or 
Bannockburn, or even than any of 
Joan of Arc’s victories. I will not 
say the Bastille had better have 
been left standing; but I wish, for 
the sake of true freedom, that the 
Paris mob had had the nobleness to 
spare De Launay instead of brutally 
murdering him after he had sur- 
rendered ; and I wish, for the sake 
of history writersand history readers, 
that those who sacked that State 
prison had had some idea of the 
value of State archives, instead of 
flinging them out of the windows 
along with the broken furniture of 
the rooms. The consequence was 
that the true history of the Bastille 
has never been written tillnow. It 
has been all guess work ; for every 
paper referring to the prison was 
stored up in the place itself, and 
after its capture these lay in 
heaps in the courtyards, sodden with 
rain, stained with the wine of the 
volunteers who were mounting 
guard, plundered by ‘collectors,’ 
tossed about as rubbish, until some- 
body brought the matter before the 
Assembly, and what documents were 
left were carried off to the Abbey 
of St. Germain-in-the-Fields. The 
Assembly decided that these‘ records 
of regal tyranny ’ should be printed 
at once, in order to show the world 


justly disavowed. 


what a hideous system the Revolu. 
tion had destroyed ; but, like many 
other decisions of the Assembly, the 
order for printing was never carried 
into effect. From St. Germain’s 
Abbey the archives were transferred 
to the Arsenal; and there, five-and. 
thirty years ago, M. Ravaisson dis- 
covered them in a garret mixed in 
almost hopeless confusion with all 
kinds of worthless papers. 

The patient labour of years en- 
abled him at last to put them in 
order; he has filled up most of 
the gaps by hard work in public 
and private collections in France 
and abroad, and about a year ago 
he published the closing volume of 
Archives of the Bastille, showing 
how things really were managed in 
this fortress of aboslutism. 

That is just what the Bastille 
was—the King’s private prison. I 
suppose that at most times in Eng- 
land such a prison would have been 
impossible. The Tower had a 
tendency to become such under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth; but 
the tendency was sharply repressed 
even in Elizabeth’s reign. It was 
still more sternly checked under 
her successors ; besides, the Stuarts, 
with all their despotic proclivities, 
always acted according to law, 
though it was law which the nation 
The Court of 
Star Chamber was a court, after 
all, where matters were conducted 
by regular legal process; and ship 
money was by the Crown lawyers 
pronounced to be a legal impost, 
exacted according to just precedent. 
English feeling, indeed, overrode 
such legal quibbles. The Star 
Chamber was not a court to which 
Englishmen would submit; they 
tore through its legal forms as a bee 
tears through the meshes of a 
spider-web. Lord Keeper Finch 
might laboriously hunt up pre- 
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cedents for ship money, but the 
nation would have none of it for 
all that. We know what happened 
to Charles because he insisted on 
governing according to such lawless 
law; still what he governed by 
was law of some kind or other. 
It is impossible to conceive what 
would have happened to him if he 
had governed as Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. did, often without even 
any pretence of law, just clapping 
into the Bastille anyone whom they 
chose, and keeping him, or her, or 
it (for children of seven were clapped 
in during the Jansenist ‘revivals,’ 
for daring to go into spiritual hys- 
terics) there during the King’s 
pleasure without anyone in the 
kingdom asking why. We can’t 
fancy an English king so acting, 
and that French kings did so act 
goes far to explain that dread of 
even a limited monarchy which 
brought about the Septennate. 

I suppose pressing for the navy 
was the only English institution 
which bore the remotest resemblance 
to the ‘right’ of committing to the 
Bastille. But my object is not to 
moralise, but to point out a little 
how this ‘right’ was exercised. 

From its foundation in 1369, by 
Hugh Aubriot, Provost of Paris, who 
happened, strangely enough, to be 
the first man sent to it, the Bastille 
had a political object; it was not 
so much meant to defend Paris as 
to overawe St. Antoine’s suburb, 
turbulent then as now, and ten years 
before the head-quarters of Marcel, 
that ‘provost of the merchants’ who, 
if he had managed better, might 
have curbed French absolutism at 
the outset and have made the 
Revolution, when it did come, take 
more the form which it took in 
England. Its military history is 
soon told. The English, beaten out 
of the streets of Paris by the Con- 
stable of Richemont, five years after 
the burning of Joan of Arc, took 
refuge in it, but were soon forced to 
capitulate. It had its part in the 
wars of the Fronde. Turenne (on 
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the King’s side) was beating Condé 
and the Frondeurs, when Malle. 
of Montpensier, daughter of Gaston 
of Orleans, rushed to the Bastille 
and turned its guns on the Royalists, 
giving the citizens time to swin 
open their gates and let in the 
routed Condéans, and then to force 
the gates back in the face of the 
baffled Turenne. 

It was Richelieu who first, by his 
plan of wholesale imprisonments, 
regularly put the Bastille wholesale 
to what from that time became its 
normal use. In old France, as in 
old England, the rule was that 
everybody should be tried by his 
peers; but the Cardinal, finding 
things in a critical state, according 
to that universal French rule which 
cures anarchy by despotism, and so 
(when the despotism grows weak) 
makes the pendulum swing round 
again to anarchy, set up ‘ Courts of 
High Commission,’ which sat as 
often as not in his own count 
house, and did just what they were 
bid. Louis XIV., who really be- 
lieved that ‘l'état, c’est moi,’ and 
who in his private memoirs wrote: 
‘The will of God is that every born 
subject should obey unquestion- 
ingly’ (sans discernement), carried 
out what Richelieu had begun. In 
fact, the old power of life and 
death which the King possessed in 
the original royal domain, just as 
nearly every marquis, count, and 
abbot possessed it in his private 
domain, somehow managed to get 
itself extended to the whole of 
France; and ‘Laissez passer la 
justice du Roi’ (‘Clear the way for 
the King’s officers of justice’), which 
once was nothing more than what 
most feudal lords might have said 
of their ‘justice,’ became a lawyer’s 
phrase to denote that a lettre de 
cachet bore down all the decrees 
of the multifarious _ bailiwicks, 
seneschalships, présidiaua, parlia- 
ments, grueries, courts of. aids, 
admiralties, and what not, each of 
which had its own special jurisdic- 
tion in the chaos of feudal law. Such 
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a lot of little courts—like our courts 
leet and baron and pie-powder and 
hanaper—no wonder people were 
sick of them, and turned to the 
uniformity of despotism with some- 
thing like relief. 

Louis XIV. soon gave them 
uniform despotism to their hearts’ 
content. All forms even of ‘ High 
Commission’ were thrown aside ; 
a slip of paper with the words ‘ Put 
So-and-so in the Bastille, and keep 
him there till further orders,’ signed 
by the King and countersigned by 
one of the Ministers, was enough. 
If ‘So-and-so” was a person of 
quality, a squad of mousquetaives 
handed him the order, and he, as in 
duty bound, surrendered himself; 
if he was a, mere citizen, the ‘archers 
of the watch’ looked out for him 
at nightfall as he was going home, 
touched him with a white wand, 
and hurried him into a carriage 
that was waiting close by. The 
prisoners were divided into two 
classes, those who were simply 
shut up to be out of harm’s way 
and those who were accused of 
some definite crime. The latter 
were tried, sooner or later, by 
special commission, and after being 
found guilty were tortured into 
confession. The ‘boot,’ which 
Lauderdale and James, Duke of 
York, used on the Scotch Cove- 
nanters, was one kind of torture; 
the other was to lay the prisoner on 
his back, force a funnel into his 
mouth, and pour in six or eight 
pints of water. The poor wretch 
was then placed on a mattrass before 
a roaring fire, and when he recovered 
consciousness he wasmade to sign the 
answers which the pain had wrung 
from him. When such prisoners 
were put to death, it was either by 
hanging or burning alive. For the 
sake of human nature we are glad 
to learn that the president of the 
Commission often wrote, at the bot- 
tom of the prisoner’s sentence, a 
retentum, i.e. an order to strangle 
him while the fagots were lighting. 
Of course when it was a case of 
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heresy there was no thought of 
such tenderness ; thus a poor mad 
fanatic, Morin—who, with his wife 
and son and two priests and a 
schoolmaster, thought they were 
going to found the New Jerusalem 
and destroy Babylon, i.e. the Romish 
Church, and the Beast, i.e. the Pope 
—was ruthlessly burntalive in 1662. 
Poor fellow, his Pensées are not 
worth so much as Pascal’s; but the 
man who said, ‘God Almighty is 
not a wafer,’ and ‘you’re more 
likely to find Christ in crosses and 
suffering than in bits of bread,’ and 
who ventured to protest against 
that ‘fasting Communion’ which 
our ritualists are making such a 
point of, deserved better things 
than to be roasted alive for the gra. 
tification of a well-dressed Paris 
mob. Yes; as our Newgate hang- 
ings were popular with fashionable 
folks of Lord Tomnoddy’s stamp, 
so the Paris executions used to 
‘ draw ’ so well that when there was 
a barning the actors took care never 
to bring out a new piece. . This was 
one class of Bastille-birds ; the other 
class had quite a different life of 
it; they were like debtors in the 
old Fleet, with this great additional 
privilege, that the King paid for 
their food, and right royally con- 
sidered that a man who is shut up 
requires to be better nourished than 
one who has his liberty. Three 
bottles of wine a day, including one 
of champagne, three good meals— 
soup, entrées, a hot joint, and 
dessert—these were their daily ra- 
tions. No wonder some, when set 
free, petitioned to be taken in again ; 
while others, arranging with the 
governor to live on simpler fare, 
and to share the savings with him, 
often took away a nice little sum 
when their term was over. Then 
they had skittles, billiards, and 
tennis, just like gentlemen outside. 
To understand the difference be- 
tween their treatment and that of 
men like Morin, we must consider 
who a good many of them were ; they 
were persons of the very highest 
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‘quality.’ Thus, though the laws 
against duelling were very strict, 
noblemen would fight ; no ordinary 
tribunal could touch them, for they 
were nobles, each theoretically with 
power of life and death in his own 
hands; so they were sent to the 
Bastille. But of course they must 
not be dealt with like low here- 
tics; the very object of their 
being put into the Bastille is 
to keep them from the degradation 
of the ordinary tribunals. For 
instance, the coach of Marquis 
Villequier runs into the coach of 
the Duke of Elbeuf in a narrow 
Paris street; their lacqueys fall to 
blows, and the masters soon get 
outand join in the fray. Villequier 
is Bastilled until the ‘marshals of 
France,’ who had the jurisdiction 
in such cases, decide that it was 
no duel, but only an accidental 
meeting. The Knight of Grancey, 
again, thinking Mdlle. de Nonant 
would make him an excellent wife, 
carries off her and her mother and 
forces the daughter to marry him in 
his father’s chateau. Her family 
complain, and a garde du corps is sent 
to order the ladies to be set at 
liberty. The Knight’s papa, Mar- 
quis Grancey, refuses; but, to 
show that he is a loyal subject, 
he goes back with the officer 
and puts himself in the Bastille. 
The King is so touched that he 
issues letters of grace confirming 
the marriage. Such cases are 
merely noblemen’s jokes. Here is 
something more serious. René de 
Hospital, Marquis of Choisy (sad 
that such a man should own so 
honoured a name as that of l’Hos- 
pital), treats his serfs so shame- 
fully that the cwré of one of his 
parishes preaches about his con- 
duct. The Marquis, with two 
of his pages, waylays the curé, 
catches him as he is walking home 
with a farmer, kills the farmer, and 
stabs the cwré. The poor man falls 
to his prayers, but my Lord ‘ stops 
is jaw’ by breaking it with the 
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batt-end of a musket. He then 
makes his horse kick him as he lies 
on the ground, and lastly runs his 
sword through his ribs. The clergy 
take up the case, and the murderer 
is brought before the Paris Parlia- 
ment; but, before the trial can come 
on, his family, a very powerful one, 
get an order for putting him into 
the Bastille. After he has been in 
there a few days he is let out armed 
with ‘letters of acquittal.’ We 
think of Morin, burnt alive for try- 
ing to found the New Jerusalem, 
and we cease to wonder at the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution. 
This was how the Grand Mo- 
narque understood justice about the 
year of grace 1660. But the pri- 
soners were not all heretics or nobles ; 
in minor matters it was not the big 
fishes only who were caught. A 
grocer cries out against the mono- 
poly of whale oil; he is sent to 
the Bastille to improve his views 
of political economy. An archi- 
tect’s son won’t take orders, in spite 
of his father’s wish; he is Bastilled 
to give him time for reflection. The 
deputies from half a dozen big 
towns petition, grovelling on their 
knees in the royal presence, that 
their old franchises may no longer 
be set at nought. The King treats 
them kindly enough, and orders his 
Council to look into the matter ; but, 
since no one but the intendants had 
a right to bring things before his 
Majesty for discussion, (see a simi- 
lar restriction in Mitford’s Tales of 
Old Japan), he sends them for a 
few weeks to the Bastille to show. 
them that ‘discipline’ must be 
maintained. Even ambassadors are 
not safe, if they belong to little 
States. D’Alibert, sent to nego- 
tiate a marriage between the Duke 
of Savoy and a daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans, is clapped into 
prison for showing either too much 
or too little zeal; and so is the 
Elector of Brandenburg’s envoy 
(Bradenburg then was not even 
Prussian) for mentioning to his 
N 
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master one of Louis’s many love 
affairs. All this was in the grand 
style suited to the great Louis. 
Under his great-grandchild the 
thing naturally degenerated. Louis 
XV. let anybody and everybody 
reign for him; and towards the 
end of his life, under the rule 
of the infamous Du Barry, there 
was a plan reminding us of that 
which honourable M.P.’s used to act 
on when we middle-aged men were 
very little boys: I mean ‘ franking 
letters,’ signing their names every 
morning, that is, in the corners of 
ever so many blank folded papers, 
(envelopes as yet were not) which 
somebody, perhaps the butler, used 
as often as not to sell before post 
time. Just as we had our blank 
forms of letters for the post, pre- 
paid by this device of franking, so 
the French had their blank forms 
of lettres de cachet; and these 
were always to be had for 
twenty-five louis. Anybody with 
2ol. in his pocket could buy the 
King’s sign-manual, fill in the name 
of his enemy, and get him put away 
from among men. Well might the 
Court of Aids, in 1770, indignantly 
protest that nobody was safe, for 
‘nobody was great enough to be 
safe from the hatred of a minister, 
nor little enough to be below that 
of a tax-farmer’s clerk.’ 

Under Louis XIV., as I said, 
things were managed more decently, 
though despotically. The Bastille 
was perhaps the only place to which 
Fouquet, the great-grandfather of 
all the ‘masters of high finance,’ 
could have been sent. All the 
courts were afraid of him; Corneille 
and La Fontaine, blinded by his 
liberality to men of letters, thought 
him innocent; many believed him 
the victim of Colbert’s hatred ; some 
thought that Louis was jealous of 
his magnificent fétes and more than 
royal style of living; some even 
hinted that he had tried to win the 
affections of La Valliére by the offer 
of 120,000 crowns; but these Bastille 
archives prove that there is not a 
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doubt of his guilt. Louis, a wonder- 
ful man of business, went over all the 
proofs which the Chamber of the 
Arsenal collected, and which show 
that Fouquet had reduced plundering 
the State to a system. He paid the 
State creditors, for instance, with 
paper, which they never could get 
cashed; and when their patience 
was exhausted he bought up these 
bonds for next to nothing, and paid 
himself in full out of the Treasury. 
One could almost wish that he had 
had the water torture before being 
sent for life to the fortress of 
Pignerol. 

Fouquet’s system led right on to 
the bankruptcy which was one main 
cause of the Revolution. And to 
stave off bankruptcy, powr combler le 
deficit, kings and ministers had re- 
course to strange expedients. Even 
Louis XIV. was sadly pinched for 
want of money; and, since alchemy 
was the order of the day, he caught 
a batch of alchemists and sent them to 
the Bastille to work under Govern- 
ment surveillance. They were allow- 
ed as much sulphur, antimony, arse- 
nic, and anything’'else asthey wanted, 
and they were expected to give gold 
in return. Hence one of the most 
notable discoveries of that time; 
of course the police found no gold, 
but they found (what they had long 
suspected) that these seekers for the 
philosopher’s stone were poisoners, 
and that their customers were to be 
found in the very highest ranks of 
society. Arsenic, which is often 
said to kill by accumulation of 
many small doses, was incapable 
of detection in those days, when 
post-mortems were unknown; and 
thus poudre de succession became 
a favourite way of getting rid 
of anyone who stood between a 
man or woman and the estate or the 
human being whom they coveted. 
We have all heard of the Brinvil- 
liers. Voisin was a plebeian imi- 
tator of hers, doing for the com- 
mon people what the other did for 
the noblesse, to which she herself be- 
longed. The humbler artist did her 
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work in just as artistic style as did 
the marchioness. A butcher in St. 
Antoine ‘administers correction’ 
to his gad-about wife; she goes 
off straight to Voisin and quietly 
buys packets of powder, which make 
her in a few weeks a frolicsome 
widow. A carpenter, dying, leaves 
a little money; mother and son 
can’t agree about it; the mother 
oes to Voisin and gets a powder, 
but before she has come for the next 
the son has been there too. Voisin 
keeps them both in hand, deter- 
mined that whoever pays her highest 
shall win ; the mother gains the day. 
Besides poisoning, Voisin was ready 
for every other kind of villany. She 
and a midwife named Lepere are 
stated to have procured abortion in 
10,000 cases, and the number of new- 
born children burnt by Voisin in her 
magical rites is reckoned at 2,500. 
The whole story is so horrible that, 
were it not legally attested in these 
archives, one could not credit it; it 
is worse than the worst of the foul 
dreams of witches. The confessions 
of Voisin and her accomplices were 
made long before they were tor- 
tured, yet one would fain hope that 
some of the revolting details were 
due to a diseased imagination. Spi- 
ritualism is contemptible enough; 
we may beth nkful that it is only 
contemptible when we read of the 
methods which these wretches used 
to call up the Devil and to win from 
him for their dupes ‘the flying dol- 
lar,’ which was no sooner spent than 
it found its way back into its owner’s 
pocket. To drape a room in black 
cloth, and on a black altar, lighted 
with black candles, to slay a new- 
born babe, while a priest (for priests 
were found to lend themselves to 
the work) went through a vile tra- 
vesty of the Mass, was one of the 
least horrible of the ceremonies ; 
some are too bad even to hint at. 
It is a little consolation that Voisin, 
who had made 100,000 crowns, 
and was leaving France under a 
false name, was caught, tried, and 
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at last burnt (Feb. 1680.) She 
supped gaily the night before, and 
sang parodies on the Church hymns; 
‘ gave her soul to the Devil in good 
style’ (gentiment), as Madame de 
Sevigné has it. 

Bat all Voisin’s clients were not 
butchers’ and carpenters’ wives 
and lewd young women of the baser 
sort who had ‘got into trouble.’ 
Marie Mancini, Countess of Soissons, 
was convicted of having gone to 
her in order to get rid of La 
Valliére, her successful rival in 
Louis XIV.’s affections. There was 
no doubt about it; the proofs are 
on record. The order was issued 
to arrest the Countess, but Louis 
told the Duke of Bouillon to give 
her a hint, and she escaped. Nor 
was she the only one who escaped ; 
for there was such an epidemic of 
poisoning that the magistrate de 
la Reynie hesitated to go on with 
his enquiries ; he found they were 
likely to compromise very exalted 
personages indeed. In avery short 
time he had 147 prisoners on his 
hands, and he questions ‘ whether 
it is for God’s glory and the King’s 
interest, ie. the interest of the 
State, or even of justice, to publish 
abroad such terrible and enormous 
crimes,’ Writing to Louvois, the 
Prime Minister, in 1681, he says, 
‘But for the confessions of the cri- 
minals I should scarcely be able to 
credit the existence of such a traffic 
in poisons. Poisoning is the com- 
mon remedy for family troubles. 
Human life is put up to sale daily.’ 
(One poisoner among the poor 
actually undertook the job for the 
trifling charge of 30 sous.) There 
was such a panic that people 
gave up using metal drinking-cups 
and took to glass; metal might be 
so prepared as to poison the drink 
poured into it. Ata dinner every 
guest had his own silver plate, 
brought and carried home again by 
a confidential servant. The linen 
was washed at home and ‘got up’ 
under the housewife’s own eyes, for 
N2 
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fear the master’s shirts should be 
made shirts of Nessus. Letters were 
disinfected as if it had been time of 
plague ; and ladies gave up accept- 
ing bouquets, because people had 
been known never to recover after 
smelling at a poisoned flower. Even 
Racine, the good and truly pious, 
the best character, perhaps, of all 
the writers who adorned that bril- 
liant Court, was at one time sus- 
pected of being a poisoner. These 
archives show that enquiries were 
secretly set on foot about him, and 
that his innocence was indisputably 
proved. Indeed, among the motley 
crew who dabbled in poisons there 
was not a single literary man of 
the slightest pretensions to fame. 

Voisin was burnt alive in 
February 1680. Madame de Carada, 
wife of a ‘master of woods and 
forests,’ had her hand cut off a year 
after. Between these two a good 
many met their just punishment ; 
and then the trials suddenly ceased, 
and the chambre ardente left off its 
investigations. Louis made up his 
mind that de la Reynie was right, 
and that to go farther would bring 
a scandal on the whole nation. Other 
grand Court favourites besides the 
Countess of Soissons were com- 
promised. Besides the villanous 
priests who were executed there 
were many other clergymen involved 
more or less deeply in the same im- 
pieties. The King, who, in spite of 
his free life, was, after his own 
fashion, a highly religious man, did 
not like to strengthen the hands of 
the enemies of Catholicism by pub- 
lishing to the world the shame of its 
ministers. The guilty were allowed 
to escape into foreign parts, or to 
hide themselves in monasteries. 
Public opinion, too, went round in a 
moment; from being ‘the fashion ’ 
poisoning became ‘dreadful’ in 
everybody’s opinion ; and there was 
really no need of further prosecu- 
tions, for society at once ostracised 
all the guilty, and even the sus- 
pected. 

And so the Bastille ceased to be 
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used for the only purpose for which 
the highhanded lawlessness of pro- 
cedure by which it was filled could 
be deemed, if not laudable, yet par- 
donable. If anything could excuse 
such an arbitrary system it was the 
state of France just then. Under- 
neath all the brilliance, and the po- 
lish, and the literary glory of the age 
of the Grand Monarque there was a 
mass of foul corruption which the or- 
dinary historian never suspects, but 
of which these ‘archives’ paint all 
the revolting details. The ordi- 
nary tribunals were slow, and often 
powerless; it was necessary to 
strike sharply and at once. If 
Louis had confined himself to this, 
instead of seeking to make the 
Bastille a sort of reformatory for 
grown-up children of the higher 
classes, few would complain. No 
one pities the prisoners; the pity 
is that they could not have been le- 
gally, instead of illegally, dealt with. 
We too have had our panics, accom- 
panied with more or less straining 
of the law; but this flying as a 
matter of course to arbitrary punish- 
ment, to the ‘King’s justice’ in- 
stead of to judges’ justice, is a sign 
of the difference between France 
and England at the opening of the 
eighteenth century. The one met 
the new age of thought free and 
aspiring, the other met it in fetters, 
of which it felt the ignominy, yet 
which it could not throw off. 
Hence during that eighteenth cen- 
tury France was steadily decaying, 
Englandas steadily gaining strength 
—that strength which enabled her 
to stand (yea, to thrive and grow) 
under the terrible strain of the long 
war. 

The first revolution was a frantic 
effort on the nation’s part to get 
rid of this decay. How far it suc- 
ceeded, whether it succeeded at all, 
no one can yet say. But it was 
because institutions like the Bas- 
tille flourished, and were as a matter 
of course wantonly abused by vile 
creatures like those who surrounded 
Louis XV., that so violent and costly 
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an effort for national health was 
needed. 

The Bastille helped to bring 
about the Revolution. But that is 
no reason why ‘thesovereign people’ 
should be made out such wonder- 
ful heroes for capturing it. They 
managed to cut the chains of the 
drawbridge, and then walked in. 
The story of their dead falling in 
heaps high enough for their sur- 
viving comrades to mount the wall 
is of course a ‘myth.’ So is all 
that was written at the time about 
the wretched state in which the 
prisoners used to be kept. There 
were generally a few Morins ‘lost’ 
in solitary confinement, whose lot 
no doubt was very hard, and out 
of whose sad circumstances the tales 
of the liberators regarding the seven 
whom they actually did release may 
have been evolved; but the great 
majority lived in very comfortable 
quarters, kept up their games in a 
way to excite the envy of outsiders, 
and fared sumptuously every day 
at the King’s expense. It was not 
the regulations of the Bastille which 
did the mischief ; it was the lawless- 
ness of the mode of punishing. 
Had Louis XIV. been the wisest 
and best of despots the case would 
be just the same; your good despot 
is nearly as bad as a bad one, for 
you have no guarantee that he will 
not be succeeded by a bad one. 
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Nay, his very goodness is mis- 
chievous, for it makes people snb- 
mit unrepiningly to arbitrary con- 
duct which they would not bear 
from a worse man. It is well for 
England that James IT. was neither 
wise nor good. If he had been 
highly popular we might now have 
all been Papists. Because Lonis 
XIV.’s popularity made Frenchmen 
(as a man’s popularity always 
does make them) willingly blind 
to his arbitrariness, therefore the 
French Revolution came to rid the 
earth of the people who would traffic 
in blank lettres de cachet, and who 
made the closing scenes of Louis 
XV.’s reign so shameful that no 
efforts of his successor were able to 
set the fabric of monarchy up again. 
Thank God, we have never had a 
Bastille; and this is one thing 
which has helped to keep classes 
from sundering as widely as they 
did in France. Here and there an 
English nobleman (far too many at 
certain times) has been wickedly 
foolish or basely tyrannical; but 
they never found ready to their 
hand (as the French noblesse did) 
an instrument which would lend 
itself alike to the pettiest revenge 
and to the most diabolical cruelty, 
and which that noblesse, unhappily 
for itself and for the nation, did not 
scruple to use for both purposes. 


H.S. F. 





THE ILLYRIANS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
AN ETHNOLOGICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL ESSAY. 


HROUGHOUT the whole course 
of Grecian history, from the 
earliest period to the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire, we meet with a 
people, distinct from the Greeks in 
race and language, inhabiting the 
northern and western parts of the 
country. In the plains and on the 
sea-coast they disappeared before, 
or were merged in, the Hellenic 
tribes ; but in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Thrace and Illyria, and in 
the vast basin of the Danube, they 
maintained their individuality and 
independence. Such is everywhere 
the history of an aboriginal people, 
when their territories are encroached 
on by a nation possessing or ca- 
pable of higher civilisation, and in- 
tellectually, even if not physically, 
superior. 
The early history of the Greeks 


is lost in the clouds of fable, each 
tribe tracing its descent from a 
common ancestor whose name they 
bore, and who in his turn is inva- 
riably sprung from one or other of 


the gods. In these mythical pro- 
genitors modern criticism recog- 
nises only an impersonation of the 
race, a consciousness of a common 
nationality ; and in their divine pa- 
rentage an expression of the pride 
of ancestry, so strong wherever the 
commercial spirit has not sup- 
pressed the genius of chivalry and 
romance. 

Greece, however, produced at a 
later date two intelligent historians, 
Herodotus and Thucydides; and 
with the aid of their more or less 
authentic narratives, as well as of 
the statements and allusions scat- 
tered through the literature of the 
Greeks, certain conclusions have 
been drawn from a scientific study 
of the myths and traditions of the 
heroic and poetic age. 


The earliest history, or what can 
be fairly so called, represents a 
struggle for ascendency between 
two peoples distinguished as Pelasgi 
and Hellenes, of whom the former 
appear in the character of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, and the latter as 
intruders. Whether these were 
originally distinct families of the 
Aryan stock, or whether the Hel- 
lenes were but a more vigorous 
branch of the same root as the 
Pelasgians, cannot be decided with 
certainty from classic history; for 
although, as we shall presently see, 
the Hellenic writers constantly 
speak of the Pelasgi as barbarians, 
that is, as speaking a language un- 
intelligible to them, such diver- 
gence might easily have been 
brought about in the course of a 
few hundred or a thousand years 
between races originally the same, 
but of whom one had advanced to 
the highest civilisation and culture, 
the other remaining in a rude and 
illiterate state. To a German, if 
incapable of appreciating linguistic 
affinities, the Englishman or Swede 
is as unintelligible, or, as a Greek 
would have expressed it, as much a 
barbarian as is a Frenchman; and 
the difference would be greater if 
one race had been left behind by the 
other in the progress of improve- 
ment. 

Previous to B.C. 1500 we find the 
Pelasgi proper occupying Arcadia, 
Argolis, and Achaia; while other 
tribes, now considered to be merely 
subdivisions of the same family, 
possessed the remainder of the Pe- 
loponnesus and all Northern Greece, 
exccpting the southern part of 
Epirus and the fastnesses of Mount 
Olympus, which were held by clans 
of hardy mountaineers, known as 
Hellenes, Dorians, AZolians, &c. 
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During the next 400 years the 
Hellenic tribes, emerging from their 
strongholds, drove the Pelasgian 
populations from the plains of the 
Peloponnesus to the mountains in its 
interior, or to islands and isolated 
headlands; and about the close of 
the twelfth century B.c. a Pelasgian 
tribe, the Thessali, crossing the 
Pindus, expelled the Bootians and 
Aolians from the country to which 
they afterwards gave their name. 
A general movement of the Hellenic 
tribes followed, each pushing the 
other farther south, and many of 
them migrated to the coasts of Asia 
Minor, where they founded colonies 
on the Lydian and Carian shores. 
The Pelasgi remained undisturbed 
in Arcadia alone; in the rest of the 
Peloponnesus they were lost in the 
now dominant Hellenic race, or 
found a refuge in the rocky isles of 
the Augean Sea. 

In the histories of Herodotus and 
Thucydides notices occasionally oc- 
cur of Pelasgians who, though in 
contact with the Hellenes, retained 
in their days their distinct nationality 
andlanguage. Herodotus (Clio, lvii— 
lviii) distinctly states that the Pe- 
lasgi who dwelt in Chreston and 
other towns in Macedonia, spoke in 
his time a language which had no- 
thing in common with that of the 
Greeks, and identifies them with 
the Pelasgi who formerly spread 
over the greater part of Greece. 
He refers the Athenians themselves 
to the same race, presuming that 
they had changed their language 
when they amalgamated with the 
Greeks. Thucydides, describing 
the population of the peninsula of 
Acte and the adjacent shores of 
Thrace, says (A 109) that they 
consisted of barbarous tribes, mixed 
together, and speaking two lan. 
guages, some being Chalcidians, 
but the greater part Pelasgi of the 
same race as those who formerly 
inhabited Attica, and whom he 
calls by their own name of Tyrseni. 


Speaking of the Amphilochi, who 
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inhabited the country east of the 
Ambracian Gulf, he distinguishes 
between those who had become Hel- 
lenised and those who still remained 
barbarians (B. 68). And Strabo 
says that the Epirotic tribes were 
mixed with Illyrians, and spoke 
two languages, meaning either that 
the Epirotic tongue was distinct 
from the Illyrian, or that, like the 
modern Albanian, they used their 
own vernacular as well as the Greek. 

The origin of the name of Pelasgi 
is wrapped in obscurity. Homer 
(Jl. B. 840) speaks of the clans of 
Pelasgi, whoinhabited fertile Larissa, 
and distinguishes (B. 681) Pelasgian 
Argos from the Achsean city of that 
name, though the same epithet is 
applied to the latter by Euripides 
(Phen. 263). Indeed, Argos is 
believed by some to have been the 
Pelasgian word for kingdom, and to 
have been at one time applied to the 
whole ofthe Peloponnesus(J1.B.108). 
That they called themselves Tyrseni 
is pretty certain, but the difficulty 
of tracing the name Pelasgi to any 
Greek root renders it highly pro- 
bable that this designation, though 
given to them by their Hellenic 
neighbours, had been drawn from 
their own language, in the same way 
as the Teutonic nations, known to 
one another as Teutschen or Deut- 
schen, i.e. the mutually intelligible 
people, were called by the Romans 
Germani, or warriors (cf. Heer, 
guerre, &c., and man). Tyrseni 
was corrupted by the Greeks and 
Romans into Tyrrheni, and by the 
latter confused with the Tosci or 
Tuscans, an Italic tribe, whose 
proper title was Rasena; but true 
Pelasgic Tyrrhenians were found in 
Italy along the coasts of the Adri- 
atic, immigrants probably rather 
than aborigines, like theGreeks who 
in the seventh and eighth centuries 
B.c. founded their colonies on the 
coasts of Sicily and Southern Italy. 

The conquest of Greece by Philip 
of Macedon, B.c. 338, carried the 
Hellenic language and civilisation 
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into Thrace, the petty states of 
which had already been reduced by 
his arms. In Epirus and to the 
north of the Hemus the barbarians 
still retained their independence 
for two hundred years, when they 
succumbed to the resistless power 
of Rome, supplying soldiers to her 
legions, and slaves to her markets, 
until, exhausted by this constant 
drain on their resources, enervated 
by the Inxury and vice of the de- 
generate Byzantine Empire, and 
broken by previous inroads of the 
Goths, they were almost swept away 
by the torrent of Slavonic invasion, 
which from the fifth to the seventh 
centuries of the Christian era poured 
forth horde after horde from the 
regions north of the Carpathians, 
and, overflowing the great valley of 
the Danube, stopped only before the 
gates of Adrianople and Saloniki. 
Two provinces, though lying in 
its course, were enabled to present 
a successful resistance to the foe, 
either from their natural advantages, 
or from the military superiority of 
their inhabitants. When the 
Emperor Aurelian, A.D. 272, had 
found it impossible to protect Dacia 
from the Goths, and _ therefore 
abandoned that province to the 
barbarians, he removed the Roman 
colonists to the plains between the 
Eastern Carpathians, the Danube, 
and the sea, which were in conse- 
quence known as Dacia Aureliana. 
With their aid, the native popu- 
lation, Romanised and trained to 
the use of arms, checked the pro- 
gress of the Slavonic invaders, who, 
passing westwards and _ south. 
wards again met an irresistible 
barrier in the mountains dividing 
Epirus from Moesia and Thrace. 
When, therefore, we behold in the 
oppressed and insignificant nation- 
alities of Albania and of Moldo- 
Wallachia the sole representatives 
of what was once one of the great 
European families; who, though 
now numbering barely six million 
souls, have through two thousand 
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years withstood extermination or 
absorptionalike by Greek civilisation, 
Slavonic barbarism, and Turkish 
oppression, and who in the case of 
the Albanians have even retained 
their ancient language in compara- 
tive purity ; whether we contemplate 
them as ethnologists, as philologers, 
or as historians, we cannot but feel 
a deep interest in their present 
social and political condition. 

The present inhabitants of the 
ancient Epirus are known to 
Western Europeans as Albanians; 
by the Turks they are called 
Arnaouts, both words being corrup- 
tions of their Greek appellation, 
Arbanites, or Albanites, which may 
possibly be traced to the name of 
Albonenses, given to a_ tribe of 
Liburni by Pliny (Nat. Hist." iii, 21). 
They call themselves Skipetars, 
from their own word oxire, a moun- 
tain. The limits of the Albanian 
language may be roughly described 
as marked by the river Drino on 
the north, the range of Pindus to the 
east, and the river Kalamos to the 
south, excepting in the town of 
Janina, where Greek is spoken with 
great purity. Albanian villages are, 
however, scattered on the eastern 
slopes of Mount Pindus, on the 
opposite coast of Calabria, and in 
the island of Hydra on the eastern 
coast of the Morea. 

They are a rude and illiterate, 
but brave and warlike race. Inured 
from childhood to the use of arms, 
they scorn servile occupations, and 
leave even the most laborious duties 
of agriculture to their wives. In- 
deed, the abject social condition of 
women among them is the darkest 
blot in their national character. 
Rude hospitality, unswerving ad- 
herence to a strangely confused 
code of honour, and devotion to their 
leaders, the wild virtues of a semi- 
civilised state they exhibit in a high 
degree. Byron, in his Childe Harold 
(canto ii. st. 46-72), graphically 
describes the manners and appear- 
ance of the Southern Albanians, as 
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observed by him in his visit to the 
asha of Janina. 

The language of the Albanians is 
divided into two principal dialects, 
the Geghian and Toskhian, spoken 
respectively in the northern and 
southern provinces, corresponding 
to the ancient Illyria and Epirus. 
Those Albanians who, after the 
death in 1467 of the heroic George 
Castriot, better known as Scan- 
derbeg (Iskander, or Alexander Bey), 
settled in Italy and Sicily, still pre- 
serve their language; and, indeed, 
possess something of a literature, 
with a poet, Girolamo di Rada, still 
or till lately living. 

The Albanians employ the Greek 
alphabet modified by dots and lines 
over or under some of the letters. 
The number of foreign words in- 
corporated into their language ex- 
ceeds 50 per cent. of their whole 
vocabulary. Arndt, from an analysis 
of the only dictionary to which he 
had access, referred one-sixtieth to 
a Slavonic, one-eighteenth to a 
Turkish, one-eighth to a Greek, 
one-fifth to a Latin, and one-seventh 
to a Teutonic source, leaving only 
3477 words of native origin out of 
a total of 7,560. This residuum, 
however, though not borrowed from 
any other of the existing languages 
of Europe, was for the most part 
traceable from roots distinctly 
Aryan, thus establishing its claim 
to be recognised as another primi- 
tive member of that great family. 

Colonel Leake, from a review of 
the political changes which the pro- 
vince has undergone, has come to 
the conclusion that the extraneous 
words will be found to present 
themselves in numbers pretty closely 
proportioned to the depth and dura- 
tion of the impression which each 
race of foreigners has made on the 
native population, whether as a 
result of conquest, or by the gentler 
and slower, but no less effectual 
means of commercial intercourse 
and of ecclesiastical influence. 

The Greek words frequently bear 
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evidence of their having been 
adopted from the Romaic, and not 
from the classic Greek; the Latin, 
though absolutely more numerous, 
are less so than in the languages of 
Western Europe; as, indeed, we 
might have expected, from the fact 
that the Roman arms never com- 
pletely subjugated these warlike 
mountaineers, and from the entire 
neglect of the study of the lan- 
guage and literature of Rome by 
their scarcely more cultivated de- 
scendants. Each wave of Teutonic 
invasion which swept over Italy 
broke on the opposite shores of the 
Adriatic; or, parted by the Vene- 
tian gulf, overran the two peninsu- 
las simultaneously. Goths, Franks, 
and Normans successively founded 
kingdoms or dukedoms in Illyria, 
as in Italy. So early as the fifth 
century Alaric was undisputed 
master of all Epirus, Illyria, and 
Thrace. After this we find Sidis- 
mund, a Gothic duke of Albania, 
accompanying the mighty Theodoric 
in his campaign against the Eastern 
Empire ; and when, in the next cen- 
tury, the Emperor Justinian re- 
annexed Dalmatia to the Roman 
Empire, we find the Goths in great 
force in that province. 

The first swarm of those Normans 
who gave so much trouble to the 
later emperors was invited over 
from Italy by a Bishop of Deabolis. 

In 1185 the Franks effected settle- 
ments on the coasts of Greece, and 
occupied Thessaly and Macedon 
with their troops; while during 
the whole period of the Crusades 
(1095-1274) the coasts of Albania 
were frequented by Germans and 
French, who made Durazzo their 
chief depdt on the eastern route. 

That Slavonic words are not 
more numerous is indeed a matter 
of surprise, and a proof of the 
independent spirit of the native 
Albanians. 

Such then are the sources whence 
the Albanians have drawn the 
strange medley of words which 
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form their vocabulary; but the 
strangest part of it is the utterly 
capricious manner in which these 
have been selected, setting at 
defiance the best established laws 
of theoriginand growthof language. 

For example, the numerals, which 
are usually among the last words 
a people would think of borrowing, 
are some of them plainly derived 
from the Latin. Along with such 
peculiar forms as yaore (6) and 
meer (20); and with & (2), rp (3), 
common to all Aryan languages, we 
meet with xarep (4), xwwr (100), 
peye (1,000); clearly the Latin 
quatuor, centum, and mille. 

The pronouns are partly derived 
from the Greek, especially in the 
oblique cases. 

Among nouns in common use, 
and generally considered primitive, 
we find man expressed by epi, 
which reminds one of the Greek 
avnp, but woman by ¢pov, a purely 
German word (frau), spelt in Greek 
letters! Brother is Gea, good Al- 
banian, but brotherly is expressed 
by the almost comical barbarism 
gparepvior! Good is pipe, while 
bad is ce = the Greek xaxoc ; earth 
is ¢e, but heaven is cueA = Gr. xoudov, 
Lat. colum. Beast is defpe, which 
may be allied to the Greek @npa, or 
the German Thier, but bird is Zof. 
Among adverbs we notice the same 
variety, xerov = here, arye or yaya 
= there, but before is rapa, as in 
Greek. Sometimes we have the 
choice of a native or of a borrowed 
word, as rovvovy or oeprevy, which 
both mean, to serve, the latter akin 
to the Latin servire; coxe = com- 
panion, is from the Latin socius, in 
which the c was pronounced like & ; 
kago\e = a cottage, is the Italian 
casola ; Sacovpe = desire, orepece = 
hope, and revra = tent, contain in- 
ternal evidence of their having been 
derived from the French; and 
oxpovacy = to write, is either the 
Latin scribere, the Italian scrivere, 
or the German schreiben. Lastly, 
while the indefinite article is 
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the same as the numeral one, ve, 
ve, fem. me, va, from the root 
common to all the Aryan languages, 
the definite article is expressed by 
the affixes a, «, or «, according to 
the gender and termination of the 
noun, or of aya in the case of 
some feminines ending in a. We 
shall have occasion to revert to 
this position of the definite article 
when we come to treat of the rela- 
tion of the Wallachian to the old 
Illyrian. 

Those words which cannot be 
otherwise accounted for, we may 
safely assume to be the remnants of 
the primitive language of Llyria, 
especially when we find evidences of 
the same roots in the Wallachian; 
but unfortunately the ancients 
considered the languages of the 
barbarians as beneath their notice. 
Dioscorides, however, tells us that 
payreca was the Dacian for a bram- 
ble: now in Albanian this is pave- 
geppe, from payy = a mulberry, and 
geppa, a thorn; while pavdv, a mul- 
berry tree, approaches very nearly 
to the parrea of the Greek phy- 
sician. 

Those who may be curious for 
further information respecting the 
Albanian may refer to Xylander, 
Die Sprache der Albaneser, 8vo., 
Frankfort 1835; G. Stier in the 
Kieler Monatschrift, 1854; Vincenzi 
Dorsa, Ricerche e pensiert sugli 
Albanesi; Leake’s Researches in 
Greece, 1814; and the best and 
most recent authority, J. G. von 
Halm, Albanesische Studien, Vienna, 
4to., 1853. 

The Wallachian language is 
spoken over a far wider area, in- 
cluding not only Moldavia and 
Wallachia in Turkey, but great 
part of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, and of Bessarabia in Russia, 
but everywhere interspersed with 
tracts occupied by Magyars, Sla- 
vonians, or Germans. Even in 
Moldo-Wallachia, or Roumania as 
it is now called, the Roumans con- 
stitute but half of the population, 
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while their number within the 
limits of Hungary was estimated by 
Chowanetz, in 1851, at 2,400,000. 
In all, they may muster throughout 
the three Empires between four 
and five millions. 

The Roumans offer an exact paral- 
lel tothe case ofthe Romanised Celts 
of Gaul and Iberians of Spain, who, 
though they have received but very 
little infusion of Roman blood, have 
each adopted the language of the 
conqueror with his arts and civi- 
lisation ; while in a remote corner 
of Gaul, and in the valleys of the 
Spanish Pyrenees, their brothers in 
blood, the Breton and the Basque, 
retain to this day their ancient 
languages almost unchanged; so 
between the mountains of Pindus and 
the rocky shores of the Adriatic the 
Skipetar has maintained his speech 
and hisindependence, while the Rou- 
mans, though still occupying their 
original seats, and probably pre- 
serving their Dacian blood in con- 
siderable purity, exhibit in their 
language but faint traces of their 
Illyrian extraction. 

Professor Pott (in his Etymolo- 
gische Forschwngen) thus sums up 
the mutual relations of the Albanian 
and the Wallachian languages : 

They contain (he says) besides some few 
syntactic coincidences, nearly the same 
elements in their dictionaries, but in dif- 
ferent, almost in inverse, proportions. In 
Albanian the original Illyrian element 
preponderates ; in Wallachian it is repre- 
sented by a very small percentage. The 
Latin preponderates in Wallachian; of 
Turkish the Albanian contains much, the 
Wallachian little—it has instead a small 
ingredient of Magyar or Hungarian words. 
Greek is found in both: in Wallachian 
chiefly through ecclesiastical influence, in 
Albanian from commercial intercourse, and 
then generally Romaic. Finally Wallachian 
has admitted many, and Albanian few 
Slavonic words. 


A form of the Cyrillic alphabet, 
which in its turn is founded on the 
Greek, was at an early period intro- 
duced by the Russians, and has 
been added to from time to time 
till it now numbers forty-four 
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letters. Repeated efforts have been 
made to adapt the Roman alphabet 
to Wallachian, until there are no 
less than fourteen distinct alpha- 
bets in use; but that of Alexi, which 
first appeared in 1826, seems likeiy 
to supersede all others. The Rus- 
sians violently oppose this move- 
ment; and during their occupation 
of the Danubian provinces, in 1848, 
went so far as to burn the poems 
of Eliade Radulesco, who had 
greatly aided the progress of a na- 
tional spirit and literature among 
the people. 

Like other Romanic languages, 
the Wallachian has made use of 
the Latin pronoun ille to express the 
definite article, but it suffixes it to 
the noun. This position of the 
article is common to the Albanian 
and to the Bulgarian dialect of the 
Slavonic. On this Max Miller 
merely remarks that, while the old 
Roman was at liberty to say homo 
ille or ille homo, the Western Euro- 
pean nations chose the latter, and 
the Wallachians the former position. 

Pott suggests that this pecu- 
liarity of the Albanian and Walla- 
chian is derived from their common 
Illyrian origin ; and one might go 
even further, and attribute its pre- 
sence in Bulgarian to the existence 
of an Illyrian substratum in that 
Slavonic race, unless indeed it were 
adopted by the Bulgarians from 
mere association with their Illyrian 
neighbours, just as the Danes use 
separate preposition borrowed from 
the German, instead of the suffixed 
article of other Scandinavian dia- 
lects. 

Like its Latin sisters, Wallachian 
has dropped the inflections of the 
noun, but by retaining one in the 
oblique case of the article it is en- 
abled frequently to dispense with 
the use of prepositions. 

Like them, too, it has lost the 
neuter gender, and in the conjuga- 
tion of the verbs an auxiliary has 
replaced the inflections of the past 
and future tenses. The formation 
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of the future, however, deserves a 
separate notice: while in French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, it 
is obtained by suffixing to the in- 
finitive of the verb the present tense 
(or its last syllable) of the verb to 
hawe; in Wallachian it is formed 
by prefixing that of the verb J will. 
That je chanterai, nous chanterons, 
are thus formed is proved by a 
comparison of the Provengal, the 
oldest of the Romance languages, 
in which, instead of je vous dirai 
and nous vous dirons, we find dir vos 
ai and dir vos em. 

In Wallachian, on the other hand, 
we have the same structure of the 
future as in the Teutonic and 
modern Greek: Jo voiu canta, tu 
vei canta, el ve canta, noi voiu 
canta, voi veti canta, eli voru canta. 
Though Wallachian contains a re- 
siduum of Illyrian, and a consider- 
able admixture of Slavonic, Greek, 
and Turkish words, it is in the 
main a Latin language, and its 
grammar essentially Latin. To 
anyone familiar with the other 
members of this family, and with a 
few rules as to the changes under- 
gone by words in their passage 
from the Latin, its acquisition is 
easy. Thus the Latin / between 
two vowels becomes 7, as sol (solis) 
= so’are, mel (mellis) = miere; ct 
becomes /t or pt, as doctor = dofter, 
pectus = peptu; qu becomes p, as 
aqua = apa, quatuor = patru; cl 
becomes ch, as includere=inchidu ; 
and # = sc as executio = scutura or 
scoate. 

The construction of sentences is 
simple, inverted phrases being 
sparingly used, and the pronuncia- 
tion is soft and musical. The na- 
tional ballads are often very beau- 
tiful, marked by a refined and 
tender sentiment, and an ardent 
love for, and admiration of their 
native land. They are simply bards 
or Lantori, who are at once poets 
and minstrels. These Lautori are 
for the most part gipsies, and, 
strange to say, the gipsies were 
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until the present generation slaves, 
the absolute property of the govern. 
ment, or of private individuals. 
But of late several literary men 
have appeared among the Roumans, 
and works of poetry, history, and 
fiction have issued from the Radul- 
esco press. 

The Hon. H. E. Stanley, who 
was for many years British Consul 
at Bucharest, and felt a deep sym- 
pathy with the national and literary 
life of the Roumans, speaks of the 
peasantry as lively, simple, friendly 
to strangers, and free from the 
bigoted antipathy to members of 
the Western churches so character. 
istic of the Slavonian Christians, 
The nobles he describes as com- 
bining Oriental ease and hospitality 
with Western refinement, and, except 
in parts of Wallachia where they 
entrust the management of their 
estates to Greek bailiffs, as taking 
great interest in the welfare of their 
tenantry. 

Mr. Stanley, however, stands 
almost alone in his favourable esti- 
mate of the Rouman character. Mr. 
Paget, an English gentleman, but 
naturalised and owning land in 
Transylvania, stigmatises them as 
proud, ignorant, lazy, and dirty 
beyond description. Chovanetz de- 
scribes them as good-natured and 
hospitable, but ignorant, idle, de- 
ceitful, and passionate. Supersti- 
tious in the extreme, their imagina- 
tions are filled with vampires and 
lemurs, while fortune-tellers and 
witches ply a thriving trade. Still 
more recent authorities assure us 
that the shameless profligacy of all, 
even the highest, classes in Bucharest f 
surpasses anything to be met with 
inthe most immoral cities of Western 
or Southern Europe. 

The Albanians, though a wild 
and predatory people, have for 
many generations given little or no 
trouble to the Turks. They have, 
for the most part, embraced the 
Mahomedan faith, and have no 
sympathy with the Slavonian 
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Christians of Servia and Bulgaria. 
They have not forgotten and will 
never forgive the cruelty and 
treachery shown by the Greeks in 
the war of independence, especially 
the butchery in cold blood of the 
Albanian garrison of Tripolitza, to 
whom the insurgents had promised 
an honourable capitulation. 

Not so the Roumans: while the 
recollection of Russian and Austrian 
occupations has destroyed all sym- 
pathy which they might otherwise 
have felt towards their Christian 
neighbours, they are slowly but 
surely relaxing their allegiance to 
the Sultan. 

They have already succeeded in 
uniting the two provinces of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia under one 


prince, in defiance of the persistent 
endeavours of the Porte. 

Their internal administration and 
autonomy is complete; they have 
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their own ministry and legislative 
chambers, their own army, and a 
small naval force for the protection 
of their commerce; only in the 
payment of a small annual tribute, 
and in the absence of separate 
diplomatic representation, and of 
independent belligerent rights, do 
they still remain under Ottoman 
suzerainty. Though their nume- 
rical weakness will always preclude 
their attaining a place among the 
European powers, and from their 
want of military prowess they can- 
not unaided challenge the Turks in 
the field, it is yet highly probable 
that, under the firm and prudent 
guidance of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, they will ultimately 
cast off these last evidences of sub- 
jection, and acquire an entire poli- 
tical, as they have a national, inde- 
pendence. 


W. 





ERASMUS. 
PART II. 


HILE on his way to Bale for 

the second time, Erasmus en- 
joyed the company of his friend 
More for some months in Flanders, 
whither the latter had been sent on 
an embassy along with Cuthbert 
Tunstall and Richard Sampson, 
afterwards Bishops of London and 
Chichester respectively. This visit 
of More to Flanders is memorable 
from his having employed his leisure 
there in composing the Utopia. The 
second book was added afterwards, 
to show the King the reasons that 
made the author demur to giving 
him his services. The manuscript 
was confided to the hands of Eras- 
mus, who saw it through the press. 
Once more at Bile, Erasmus is 
in the midst of a learned society 
at Froben’s; for the printer was in 


those days the centre of a system 


of luminaries. Here he first met 
Beatus Rhenanus, his devoted ad- 
mirer through life, and editor and 
biographer after death; here too, 
Gerard Lystrius, who composed 
the notes to the Laus Stultitie. 
Bilibald Pierckheimer, like Rhenan- 
us, a scion of the school of Schele- 
stadt, joined him in his labours on 
St. Jerome. Zwingle came to Baile 
on purpose to see him, and swore 
eternal devotion; and Cécolampa- 
dius and he struck up a close friend- 
ship. With those who were united 
to him by merely literary sympa- 
thies these pleasant relations con- 
tinued unaltered to the last. But, 
a few years pass away—and Eras- 
mus is openly rejoicing in the death 
of Zwingle and (&colampadius.! 


As yet, however, all was smooth ; 
and when what was regarded by 
contemporaries as the most impor- 
tant work of Erasmus’ life came 
out—his edition of the New Testa- 
ment—none were louder in their 
acclamations than the future Swiss 
Reformers, though there was a 
monk of Erfurt who disliked the 
leanings displayed in the annota- 
tions. The Novum Instrumentum, 
as it was first entitled, displayed the 
name of Leo X. on the title-page, 
Erasmus having taken the prudent 
liberty of securing the Pope’s 
countenance for this work instead 
of for the St. Jerome, the latter being 
dedicated, according to original 
intention,? to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The importance of 
Erasmus’ labours did not lie in the 
direction of popularising a know- 
ledge of the New Testament, which 
had already been translated into 
many of the modern languages, 
but in consummating the work 
begun by Laurentius Valia, and aim- 
ing a death-blow at the Divine right 
of the received text. All the trans- 
lations made had been drawn with- 
out inquiry from the text of Jerome, 
which was recognised through- 
out the Middle Ages, and formed 
the basis of that authorised by the 
Council of Trent. A critical edi- 
tion was a novelty in the religions 
world of the day, and, like all 
novelties, impious. Very re- 
spectable divines were found to 
maintain the inspiration of the ac- 
cepted version on the ground that 
to admit a single error was to com. 


' Zwingle lost his life on the field of battle in 1531, while engaged, after the fashion 


of the Swiss pastors, in exhorting the troops. 


Erasmus writes: ‘ Bene habet quod duo 


Coryphei perierunt, Zuinglius in acie, Ecolampadius paulo post febri et apostemate. 
Quod si illis favisset ’EvudAcos, actum erat de nobis.’—Op. iii. 1422; B. 


2 Beatus Rhenanus, Letter to Charles V. 
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promise everything. Edward Lee, 
afterwards chaplain and almoner to 
Henry VIII., was one of the most 
annoying and relentless of the an- 
tagonists raised up against Eras- 
mus by the Novum Instrwmentum. 
A critic whose opinions were better 
worth consideration was the learned 
Spaniard, James Lopez Stunica, 
who is said to have set Erasmus 
right on many points, but who did 
not fail to bring against him the 
charge of Arianism, inevitably 
consequent upon the removal of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses. 
Stunica’s allusion to Erasmus as 
‘steeped in the butter and beer of 
his country,’ with the remark of 
the latter that it was too bad on 
such slight grounds to have the 
suspicion of an out-and-out heresy 
fastened upon him ‘by a brazen- 
faced buffoon,’ signify no more than 
a speculative difference.’ 

But if the edition of the New 
‘festament found hot opponents, it 
also found no lukewarm friends, 
and those, too, of the kind that were 
most valuable. Leo X. publicly 
congratulated the editor. Cardinal 
Ximenes, who was then engaged on 
the Complutensian Polyglot, ex- 
pressed high approval; as did also 
Cardinal Campeggio. Adrian of 
Utrecht, though no patron of 
letters afterwards as Pope, now 
lent support to his countryman. 
The book came through the press 
at Bale, under the entire sanction 
of Louis Berus, bishop of the 
diocese. The Englishmen of note, 
Warham, Fisher, Tunstall, More, 
Fox, and others, were on the same 
side to a man—the last-named, 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, de- 
claring that he found the Latin 
version affixed by Erasmus to be 
better than ten commentaries, so 
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much light did it throw upon the 
ori , 
Amid the felicitations of his 
great friends some laudatory Greek 
verses reached Erasmus as a tribute 
of admiration from a young student 
at the University of Tiibingen,‘ 
concerning whom (Ecolampadius 
wrote to him in terms of praise 
the highest possible, saying he was 
worthy the love of Erasmus the 
First, since he was likely to turn 
out Erasmus the Second. One 
time, when Reuchlin had visited 
the school of George Simler, in 
Hesse, he had found the present 
student of Tiibingen a promising 
boy of ten, and, as the young 
scholar was a kinsman of his own, 
had taken a particular interest in 
him, making him the invaluable 
present of a grammar and lexicon, 
and Greecising his name of Schwartz- 
erd into Melancthon. 

A different note was struck when 
a letter reached Erasmus from 
George Spalatin, full of compli- 
mentary remarks on his New Testa- 
ment, but asking him at the re- 
quest of a friend, whose name is 
not mentioned (it was Martin 
Luther) to reconsider the questions 
of the ‘righteousness of works’ 
and ‘original sin,’ and the amount 
of authority to be attributed to 
Augustine. 

But Luther has not yet blighted 
the happiness of Erasmus, though 
the baleful star is rising. As yet 
we see in Erasmus only the hon- 
oured scholar, whose poverty is 
chiefly the fault of his own fastidi- 
ousness and love of independence, 
or, rather, of a kind of Bohemianism 
that makes him prefer begging for 
the supply of his momentary wants 
to making the slightest engagement 
of a permanent nature. In this 


* «Quis ferat ex talibus lemmatis, velut a scurra perfrictz frontis, impingi suspicionem 


genuine hereseos? ’—Op., ix. 317, C, D 
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respect, and no other, the monk 
was alive in the breast of Erasmus. 
The magnificent offers made by 
Francis I. through the great French 
scholar, Budeeus, and enforced by a 
personal visit from the Bishop of 
Paris, Stephen Poncher, a declared 
admirer, failed to draw him out of 
the Netherlands, where he had 
been since finally quitting England. 
With Budeeus Erasmus had of late 
been carrying on a correspondence 
before the eye of the world. Up 
to this time the reputation of the 
French scholar was chiefly grounded 
on a treatise of prodigious learning 
on the Roman as and its parts. 
His Commentariit Lingue Grece 
was not published till long after- 
wards, in1529. In the field of law 
the name of Budeus associates itself 
with his Annotations on the Pan- 
dects. The correspondence between 
the French and Dutch scholars was 
a curious experiment how aggra- 
vatingit was possible for two persons 
to be to one another under the guise 
of friendship. If any touch were 
wanting to intensify their secret, 
jealousy, it was deftly given after- 
wards by Longolius,® who had the 
ill-nature to publish a comparison 
between them. Pretending to praise 
impartially, Longolius covertly as- 
signed the palm to Budeens. LEras- 
mus wrote to Longolius to thank 
him for the preference he had shown 
for his rival. He had been as 
parsimonious (he said) in praise of 
Budeeus as lavish in that of himself. 
At the same time Erasmus managed, 
under show of running himself 
down, to let the world fully under- 
stand that he thought Budeus a 
very dull fellow. Longolius was 
admittedly right in declaring Bu- 
deus to have the advantage over 
Erasmus in knowledge of Greek 
and of the civillaw. But Erasmus 
is on our tables, and Budeeus is in 
the Bodleian. No doubt Longolius 
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would be of Bacon’s opinion that it 
is the straws that come down the 
stream of time. 

Admirable, however, as is the 
style of Erasmus, there is a place 
for everything, and a less classical 
age than his own may think that 
St. Paul could have afforded to 
dispense with its aid. The para. 
phrase of the Epistle to the Romans, 
published at the close of 1517, and 
dedicated to the Cardinal Grimani, 
proved to be only the herald of a 
series. At last, at the instigation 
of his friends, Erasmus laid hands 
on the Gospels, though, to his credit 
be it said, under protest. Matthew 
was dedicated to Charles V.; John 
to Ferdinand, brother of Charles; 
Luke to Henry VIII.; Mark to 
Francis I. But leaving Erasmus 
quietly employed on these and 
other productions, indulging in an 
intimacy with Ludovicus Vives, a 
young Spaniard, afterwards Fellow 
of Corpus, and with Conrad Gocle- 
nius, Professor of Latin at Louvain, 
and dividing his time between that 
place and Bale, we must turn our 
eyes for a few moments to Saxony, 
where there is a fierce storm brew- 
ing. 

The Popes, it is well known, had 
at their disposal during the Middle 
Ages a treasury of the superfluous 
merits of Christ and the Saints 
over and above what was sufficient 
to atone for the sins of the world. 

Money was about this time scarce 
at Rome, and large quantities of 
future happiness were consequently 
on sale, the kings and other poten- 
tates of Europe to receive a com- 
mission for allowing the transaction 
to take place in their territories. 
To the Dominican friars was en- 
trusted the sale of Indulgences. 
People of culture in Europe all 
thought the same about this matter, 
but there was one man who said 
what he thought. It was on the 


’ The one man beyond the Alps whom the fastidious Italians allowed to be able to 
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31st of October, 1517, that Luther 
posted up on the doors of the palace 
church at Wittenberg those ninety- 
five propositions against indul- 
gences which dismembered Chris- 
tendom. In the summer of 1518 
Melancthon joined Luther at Wit- 
tenberg. Luther obeyed the com- 
mand of the Papal legate, Cajetan, 
to appear before him, but, on his 
demanding retractation, retired in 
disgust to Saxony. The Elector 
Frederick refused to send him to 
Rome. In a disputation held at 
Leipzig, in the year 1519, between 
Dr. Eck and Luther on the Papal 
supremacy, Luther found out that 
many of the tenets condemned 
by the Council of Constance were 
part of his own creed, and that he 
had all along been a Hussite with- 
out knowing it. This proved Huss 
right. The irrevocable step was yet 
to be taken. On the 1oth of De- 
cember, 1520, Luther, already cut 
off from the Church, burned the 
Pope’s Bull by the Holy Cross at 
Wittenberg. 

The times were ont of joint, and 
Erasmus was by some expected to 
set them right, by others gravely 
suspected of having set them wrong. 
If any satire, couched in at all de- 
cent Latin, issued from the German 
press—and it teemed with such pro- 
ductions—it was at once set down 
to Erasmus, who sincerely disliked 
the licentious personality indulged 
in, on account of the destruction 
which it seemed likely to bring 
upon the cause of bone litere (Fr. 
Op., iti. 1672, A). To Erasmus him- 
self the Lutherans, so long as there 
was any hope of his joining them, 
were extremely civil; and he was 
at first almost driven into their 
arms by the persecutions of the 
Opposite party, who persisted in 
thinking that he was at the bottom 
of all the mischief. But Erasmus 
was not to be entrapped into an 
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indiscretion, though the lion for his 
benefit roared gently as a sucking 
dove. To Melancthon, endeavour- 
ing to extract some panegyric on 
Luther, he replied, that about the 
excellence of Luther’s private life 
all were agreed, but there were dif- 
ferent opinions as to his doctrine, 
and that for his own part he had not 
read his works. A letter from Lu- 
ther himself® shortly after did not 
extract a more ardent reply. Eras- 
mus mingled advice with affection, 
pointing out that it would be better 
to attack those who abused the 
Pope’s authority than the Pope 
himself, and to endeavour to reform 
the universities instead of pouring 
contempt on them. 

In the point last alluded to lies 
the secret of the confusion in the 
monkish mind between Reuchlin 
and Erasmus on the one hand, and 
Luther on the other. At an early 
period learning had been the ex- 
clusive privilege of the clergy, 
and their contribution to human 
thought remains in the scholastic- 
philosophy: now they had to en- 
dure the mortification of seeing 
their monopoly come to an end. 
The mendicant friars had distin. 
guished themselves above the rest 
in the learning of the Middle Ages. 
Thomas Aquinas was a Dominican, 
Duns Scotus, a Franciscan; and it 
was the same Orders that were now 
most active in the futile attempt to 
extinguish the new light that was 
dawning on the world. To the. 
pretensions of Scholasticism Eras- 
mus was a foe every whit as deadly 
as Luther; the only difference being 
that Luther was less of a friend to 
a better learning. The intense 
hatred of the monks for Luther may 
be judged of from the frightful 
expression recorded to have been 
uttered by a Dominican—‘ Utinam 
mthi liceret dentibus meis demordere 
gulam Lutheri! Nihil vererer ore 


® Er. Op., iii. 423. The letter is dated March 31, 1519. 
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adhuc cruento accedere ad corpus 
Christi’? But they hated Erasmus 
no less, and bit with venom at the 
heel they felt was crushing them. 
About the theological tenets of 
Luther the monks knew and cared 
little. To them there was no per- 
ceptible difference between him and 
Hrasmus. The real heresy was 
common to Reuchlin and Erasmus 
and Luther.® 

It was true, however, that on 
questions of practical Church-reform 
Krasmus and Luther were tolerably 
agreed; nor was this denied by 
Erasmus, although certainly never 
thrust in people’s faces. But Eras- 
mus was through life the consistent 
advocate of peace at any price 
(except when wounded in his litera- 
ry reputation), and he was sincerely 
shocked as well as alarmed at the 
violent means taken by Luther to 
secure an end which he himself con- 
sidered commendable. On the other 
hand, with regard to those deep 
speculative questions which lie at 


the base of theology as well as other 
forms of thought, Erasmus, so far 
as he held any opinions at all, was 


quite opposed to Luther. Erasmus 
came as near genius as common 
sense could carry him; Luther was 
a genius, but of the moral more 
than the intellectual type. All 
great movements of the human 
spirit have the appearance of coming 
from without rather than from with- 
in, An overmastering impulse 
sweeps the leader onwar ds, and com- 
municates itself to his followers, 
who lose themselves in they know 
not what; nor is it till the rush of 
enthusiasm has spent its force that 
their successors draw breath and 
recover individuality. Luther was 
eaten up by zeal for God’s house, 
and applied universally the only 
theory which he felt would fit him- 
self: ‘Thy — is sufficient for 


* Er. Op., iii. 630, C. 
® *Grece scire heresis est, 
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me.’ While Erasmus was dreaming 
of a peaceful internal reform and 
an extension of i!ie bounds of the 
Church under the silent influence of 
culture, Luther was making that 
dream impossible ever to be realised. 
The old bottles were destined to 
burst from the new wine that was 
fermenting within them. For a 
time, indeed, Luther entertained 
great hopes of Hrasmus, but an at- 
tentive perusal of his works con- 
vinced him that the resemblances 
therein contained to his own views 
were really only superficial. He 
found Erasmus losing credit with him 
every day, and expressed a fear that 
he would not do much to further 
‘the doctrine of Christ or of God’s 
grace. The time was to come 
when Luther would be speaking of 
‘that viper Erasmus.’ We must 
note some of the successive steps 
that led up to this consummation of 
charity. 

The reply of Erasmus to Luther 
before alluded to was published by 
the Reformers, and, though cold 
enough, gave great offence to the 
orthodox, particular exception being 

taken to a passage in which Erasmus 
says: ‘I write this, not because | 
think you need my advice, but in 
the hope that you will always go on 
as you have begun.’ A tremendous 
clamour was raised at the notion of 
Erasmus hoping that Luther would 
goon as he had begun, and though 
Krasmus might explain to Leo X. 
that this was only a polite way of 
speaking to a stranger, on the 
principle of treating a man as honest 
in order to make him so, it was 
useless to expect the Dominicans 
to understand delicacy. Equal 
indignation was roused by a state- 
ment that there were many at Lou- 
vain who sympathised with Luther 
—‘with what was good in him, 
explained Erasmus to the Pope. 


quicquid ipsi non faciunt 
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The publication of another of 
his letters embroiled Erasmus still 
more, and increased his irritation 
against the Lutherans, who were 
the cause of all his woes. The 
young Cardinal - Archbishop of 
Mentz, Albert de Brandenburg, 
though he had himself been inte- 
rested in the sale of indulgences, 
was, setting cupidity apart, of a 
liberal turn of mind, entertained 
a great admiration for Erasmus, 
and even felt uncertain what line 
of action to take up with respect 
to Luther. To testify his esteem 
for Erasmus he sent him a present 
of a golden cup, the messenger 
employed being Ulrich von Hutten, 
a protégé of the Archbishop’s, who 
at that time fully shared his patron’s 
admiration for Erasmus. In writing 
to thank the Archbishop, Erasmus 
took the opportunity of putting in 
a plea on behalf of the Reformers, 
declaring his belief that they meant 
well, though some of the statements 
in their writings might require to 
betaken with considerable allowance, 
the like of which might be said of 
Peter Lombard himself, not to 
mention Cyprian or Jerome. At 
the same time he expressed un- 
bounded contempt for the divines 
who wereclamouring against Luther 
without having read his works, and 
who had not a word on their lips 
except ‘heresy, heretics, heresiarchs, 
schism, and Antichrist.’ This letter 
(dated Nov. 1, 1519) Erasmus put 
into the hands of Hutten, confiding 
in him to deliver it or not as he 
might think fit. Hutten, with more 
zeal than honour, had it printed 
without even waiting to show it to 
the Cardinal. 

But, despite these annoyances, 
Erasmus was to do the Reformers 
a better turn still before he had 
done with them. The Emperor 
Maximilian had died on January 12, 
1519; but the dispute about the 
succession was not terminated, nor 
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Charles V. crowned at Aix until 
October 22, 1520. The plague 
drove the young Emperor from Aix 
to Cologne, where he convened a 
Diet, determined among other things 
to inaugurate his accession to this 
new dignity by taking measures 
against the heretics. Aleander, 
the Papal legate, demanded in full 
conclave that Luther’s books should 
be burned and himself delivered up. 
For a moment the blameless Frederic 
faltered in his resolution to protect 
him. He sent for Erasmus to have a 
confidential communication. Stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, the 
Elector suddenly asked Hrasmus 
what was his real opinion of Luther. 
Erasmus hesitated, but the Elector 
fixed his eyes upon him, as if he 
would search into the depths of 
his soul, and Erasmus blurted out, 
‘Luther has committed two sins: 
he has touched the Pope’s crown 
and the monks’ bellies.’® Luther 
died quietly in his bed at his native 
place of Eisleben. 

The Diet of Worms was opened 
by Charles V. on the 21st of Janu- 
ary of the same year. By this time 
Luther had scattered the Pope’s 
Bull in ashes to the winds; Philip 
Melancthon had first married a wife 
and then asked his friends’ advice 
about it, but in that he only exer- 
cised his layman’s right; and 
Hutten had broken loose, and was 
besetting the public roads with a 
troop of bandits. Erasmus found 
in illness a convenient excuse for 
non-attendance at the Diet, to 
which he received a summons. 
The proceedings at this Diet are 
matter of a wider history. On his 
dying-bed Charles V. regretted not 
having violated the safe-conduct he 
had granted to Luther (a meri- 
torious precedent lay before him in 
Sigismund’s treatment of John 
Huss); he thought that he might 
have crushed the Reformation while 
still in the shell; but a more potent 


* ‘Lutherus peccayit in duobus: tetigit coronam Pontificis et ventres monachorum.’ 
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reformer than Luther would have 
been left at large, and that was— 
the printing-press. 

Before the year 1521 was out, 
Leo X. had died—Leo the Lux- 
urious, Leo the Magnificent, 
Leo the anything but counterpart 
of Peter. The days of this pontiff 
were the ripe autumn of Italy’s 
greatness, as those of his father, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, had been its 
golden summer, and the trium- 
virate of Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
caccio its early and _ prophetic 
spring. The appearance presented 
by Italy in the Middle Ages very 
much resembled that of Greece in 
classic days, and the triumphs of its 
genius were hardly inferior. Every- 
where small independent States, 
monarchies or republics, in con- 
stant collision, struck from one 
another the spark of genius. The 
opening of the sixteenth century 
gave no promise of a reign of peace. 
Milan under the Sforzas, the oligar- 
chical Republic of Venice, Florence 
under the Medici (half-way in the 
position they occupied between 
Pericles and the Pisistratids) ; 
Naples under the sway of the 
House of Aragon—all quarreling 
with one another; the Pope of the 
day quarreling with them and with 
the Barons of Romagna, and endea- 
vouring to bequeath a permanent 
principality to some relation, gene- 
rally a son, only to have his work 
undone by his successor, and the 
struggle to commence afresh—it 
was on no day of slumbrous calm 
that the human spirit sounded its 
first note of recovered liberty. The 
spiritual despotism established by 
Hildebrand and Innocent III. upon 
the foundations laid by Gregory I. 
was more impaired than aided by 
the attempt to superadd a tempo- 
ral sovereignty. Some of the near 
predecessors of Leo X. had sunk 
almost as much below the level of 
human infirmity as they were ex- 


See Roscoe's Life of Leo X., chap. i. 
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pected to rise above it. Sixtus IV. 
was infamous enough without the 
share attributed to him in the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi to murder the 
Medici in the house of God. The 
piety of his successor, Innocent VIII., 
displayed itself only in the collec- 
tion of relics. But it was in Alex- 
ander VI. that the wickedness of 
Papal Rome came to a head, as 
that of Regal Rome in Tarquinius 
Sextus, and of Imperial Rome in 
Sextus Nero. 


Semper sub Sextis perdita Roma fuit. 


After the deadly Spaniard, men 
found a relief even in the stormy 
days of Julius. From the pacific 
Leo Erasmus hoped great things, 
thinking his wise intervention 
would allay the dissensions of 
Christendom. But Leo was su- 
pine till wakened at last to unsea- 
sonable severity and an obstinate 
defence of abuses. The corruption 
of the Church had long been flagrant 
and unblushing; nor could we find 
a better illustration than in the rise 
of Leo himself. From his most 
tender years the young Giovanni 
had been destined by his father, 
Lorenzo, to the purple. The child 
was declared ready for Church-pre- 
ferment at the age of 7, and the 
king of France created him Abbot 
of Fontedolce, the grant being con- 
firmed by Sixtus IV., who was will- 
ing to forget his quarrel with the 
Medici. A month or two later the 
Pope had some slight scruples 
about sanctioning his appointment 
to the archbishopric of Aix in Pro- 
vence ; but a more serious difficulty 
arose when it was discovered that 
the occupant was not dead, as was 
imagined. Finally, Giovanni re- 
ceived the strings of a Cardinal, and 
the father wrote to his envoy at 
Rome to know how the boy ought 
to behave himself.'° Well might 
Laurentius Valla administer the 
bitter herbs of his rhetoric; and 
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well might the Virgil of the day, 
Baptista Mantuanns, exclaim in the 
voice of a Juvenal— 
Venalia nobis 

Templa, sacerdotes, altaria, sacra, corone, 
Ignis, thura, preces, celum est venale 

Deusque. 
During the pontificate of Leo, in- 
deed, an association, of which Sado- 
let was a member, was formed at 
Rome for the re-awakening of 
Christian piety. But it was not 
thustobe. The iniquity of Babylon 
was full; Savonarola had sung its 
burden, and Luther purified what 
he did not destroy. For a change 
has come over Catholicism since the 
days of Luther—a change signified 
in the establishment of the Jesuit 
Order by a Bull of Paul III. in 1540 
—analogous to that which passed 
over the Jewish nation after their 
return from exile; and the title of 
the Captivitas Ecclesie Babylonica 
might easily be retorted upon its 
author in a sense other than he in- 
tended. But to the Reformers the 
cause of the Lord was but one, and 
that was the cause of Gideon. We 
can well imagine their exasperation 
against Erasmus. Bold words had 
done their work ; and the time for 
deeds as bold hadcome. But where 
was Erasmus now? He wascling- 
ing to the skirts of the Scarlet Lady 
— and, like Meroz, bitterly was he 
cursed. 

The successor of Leo X. in the 
chair of Peter was Adrian of 
Utrecht, who had been the school- 
fellow of Erasmus at Deventer, and 
subsequently a professor at Louvain. 
Erasmus, thinking his time was 
come, renewed his efforts for the 
adoption of a policy of conciliation. 
He wrote to Adrian at Rome, re- 
commending internal reform, an 
amnesty for past offences, and a 
Council to be attended only by mo- 
derate men of both parties. But 
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the advice was not palatable to 
Adrian. 

It was in the year 1522, which 
we have now reached, that the 
Colloquies were published, a work 
which has done more even than the 
Praise of Folly to perpetuate the 
name of Erasmus—at least, they 
were now for the first time put 
forth by Erasmus himself; for a 
stolen and imperfect copy had been 
long in circulation, printed, like the 
Adages, by Froben. The book con- 
tained a re-assertion with scarcely 
perceptible abatements, but under 
the convenient form of dialogue, of 
all Erasmus’ most objectionable 
views, or, rather, criticisms. The 
Colloquies professed to be an educa- 
tional work. Seldom has there been 
a book for boys containing such 
strong meat as this one. The 
popularity of the Colloquies in 
their own day is shown from the 
fact that, on a rumour of their in- 
tended proscription, a printer in 
Paris, named Colinet, could think it 
worth his while to strike 6ff 24,000 
copies.'' It is very likely that the 
report was in the first instance 
merely a ruse of the printer’s, to 
heighten his sale by giving the 
apple of knowledge the flavour of 
transgression; but the idea was 
afterwards taken up in earnest. 

The declining years of Erasmus, 
like those of Reuchlin, were vexed 
by many and grievous foes; but he 
had not the consolation of a party in 
his favour. From the Lutherans he 
was becoming daily more estranged, 
without gaining thereby the confi- 
dence of their opponents. His 
break with Hutten took place in 
the same year in which the Collo- 
quies were published. That strange 
mixture of zeal and lawlessness, the 
witty, the brave, the not ungener- 
ous Hutten, who had once met 
Hochstraten alone, drawn his sword 


1) Er. Op., iii. 1168, D, We must remember that Erasmus wrote not for one country, 
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upon him, and then spared him 
contemptuously when he took to 
entreaty, now hunted down by his 
foes, and covered with a loathsome 
disease, was seeking where to die. 
He came to Bale, where Erasmus 
was residing, and Erasmus refused 
to see him. He was equally afraid 
of Hutten and Hutten’s enemies; 
but he put it on the stoves— 
Erasmus could never endure the 
German stoves, and MHutten’s 
health (so said Erasmus) would 
not permit him to do without one. 
Needless mischief appears to have 
been made by Henry Eppendorf, 
who negotiated between the two. 
In July, 1523, Hutten gave vent to 
his feelings in an Expostulation with 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, in which he 
put a cogent question, which pos- 
terity finds it very hard to answer 
for Erasmus: ‘ With what pretence 
of honesty do you hope to oppose 
a party whose defeat you must feel 
would be attended with destruction 
to Gospel truth and _ liberty?’ 
Erasmus published an answer en- 
titled The Sponge of Hrasmus 
against the Aspersions of Hutten. 
It was a sponge steeped in vinegar. 
Hutton was dead before the Sponge 
was published, and Erasmus knew 
it. Surely Christian charity would 
have thought that Hutten’s offences 
were already washed away ! 

The occupation of the Papal 
chair by the Dutchman, Adrian, 
was not of long duration. He died 
on the 14th of September, 1523, 
to be succeeded by another member 
of the Medici family, Giulio, bastard 
son of that brother of Lorenzo 
Giovanni, who was murdered in 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi. The 
pontificate of Clement VII. (such 
was his pontifical name) saw the 
‘ Defender of the Faith’ in England 
set up as his own Pope. Reforma- 
tion in this country was not the 
outcome of popular sentiment, as in 
Germany. Duringthemany changes 
of the State religion the ‘ Adia- 
phorists’ appear to have had a 
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large numerical preponderance. 
The fire indeed awoke in Wicliffe, 
and smouldered on in the Lollards, 
but it had well-nigh been stamped 
out under the heel of despotism, 
when if suited despotism to break 
with Rome, 


And gospel light first beamed from 


Boleyn’s eyes. 


But, to return to Erasmus, we 
find in the next year the finishing 
touch put to the long-growing dis- 
sension between himself and Luther. 
This was done by their interchange 
of shots in the De Libero Arbitrio 
and the De Servo Arbitrio. The 
controversy itself was managed 
without breach of politeness on 
either side, Luther thanking Eras- 
mus for having alone gone to the 
root of his difference with Rome. 
And in defending the opinion of 
‘those who ascribe something to 
Free Will, but rely most upon 
Grace,’ Erasmus, besides taking 
the common-sense view of the 
question, which was most congenial 
to his mind, was only enunciating 
the doctrines that had been instilled 
into him at Paris, for the Scotists 
maintained that anterior to grace 
man could do works morally good, 
while the Thomists held the reverse. 
Still Luther regarded Erasmus’ 
writing against him at all as merely 
a sop to Cerberus, and resented it 
accordingly. 

But the enemies of Erasmus from 
the opposite quarter were not to be 
cajoled by this show of hostility to 
Luther. In France (1526) his old 
university set upon him at the in- 
stigation of a man named Bedda. 
The Colloquies were now really 
condemned, and even the Para- 
phrases were discovered to be ob- 
jectionable. In Spain also (1527) 
a formidable list of charges was 
brought against Erasmus before 
the Court of Inquisition; but the 
presiding bishop was not unfavour- 
able, and the indictment eventually 
fell through. 
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As if Erasmus had not enemies 
enough already, the publication 
soon after (1528) of the Cicero- 
nianus must needs draw upon him 
the ire of Scaliger, though it was 
let pass unresented by Bembo and 
Sadolet, the Itahan scholars 
against whom its wit was aimed. 
Julius Cesar Scaliger had not then 
achieved his reputation; and his 
sole motive for attacking Erasmus 
seems to have been the desire for 
a passage of arms with the cham- 
pion of literature. Erasmus, how- 
ever, treated the ambitious scholar 
with silent contempt. Scaliger, goad- 
ed to fury, put out a second oration 
far more virulent than the first. It 
is stated in the Scaligerana, that 
Erasmus prevailed on his friends to 
buy up all the copies of the second 
oration they could lay hands on, 
and burn them. Bayle, however, 
shows that Erasmus wasnotin a con- 
dition to do this, as he was already 
dead at the time of its publication.'? 
For a long time Erasmus was con- 
vinced that the first oration was 
really from the hand of Aleander— 
a misconception which seems im- 
mensely to have irritated Scaliger. 
The bellicose Julius Cesar did 
some slight justice to Erasmus 
afterwards, on recovering from his 
delirium, and his son, Joseph Scali- 
ger, showed a desire to atone for 
his father’s violence. 

In the Oiceronianus, Erasmus 
ridicules the affectation of those 
who would allow no Latin to pass 
current except such as had been 
issued from the mint of Cicero, and 
who, even in treating Christian 
theology, preferred periphrases to 
the sort of language that Cicero 
might have used if it had been his 
lot to write on that subject. Eras- 
mus himself drew honey from every 
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flower, formed a style of his own, and 
enriched the Latin language with 
many phrases quite unknown to it. 
To his mind Latin was not only a 
living language, but a growing one 
too. At a time when the best 
classical scholars would find them- 
selves hard set to piece together a 
few sentences of Latin in conversa- 
tion, it is not easy to carry our- 
selves back in imagination into a 
period when the case was quite the 
reverse, and it was the modern lan- 
guages that scholars found a diffi- 
culty in talking. His native Dutch 
Erasmus could not help knowing 
something of, though he did his 
best to forget it. Of no other 
modern language did he know a 
word, and he devoutly wished to 
see them all exterminated. Often 
as he visited England, he entirely 
disdained to learn that barbarous 
tongue in which Chaucer had writ- 
ten more than a century before his 
time. The English language, how- 
ever, had its revenge upon him in 
the matter of the living of Aldington. 

In the next year, 1529, Erasmus’ 
warm admirer, Louis Berquin, was 
burned at Paris for disseminating 
translations of his works. The 
abolition of the Mass at Baile made 
Erasmus deem it prudent to retire 
to Freiburg. 

On the 8th of April, 1530, the 
Diet met at Augsburg, and Eras- 
mus’ weak health again proved 
serviceable. Protestantism'’ had 
now assumed a distinct ,dogmatic 
form, and the gentle Melancthon 
lived to approve the burning of 
Servetus. 

In the following year the Apo- 
thegms of the Ancients saw the light. 
But we must hurry on to the close. 
To the last Erasmus was actively 
engaged in literary labour. The 





2 The first oration of Scaliger, says Bayle, was sent to Paris in 1529, but not printed 
till 1531; the second, written in 1535 and printed in 1536, after the death of Erasmus 
in that year. 

18 The word ‘ Protestant,’ it is well known, came into existence the year before, as a 
name for the Electoral Princes who demurred to the decisions of the Diet of Speyer. 
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edition of Jerome which has been 
mentioned was only the first of a 
long series of the Fathers issued 
under his care from the press of 
Froben, and original works flowed 
in abundance from his pen. 

The year 1534 saw the accession 
of a Pope who had Church-reform 
really at heart. To Erasmus Paul 
III. was decidedly well-inclined, 
and there was even some talk of a 
Cardinal’s hat being conferred on 
the veteran scholar. We find Peter 
Bembo, himself a cardinal, writing 
significantly to say that if only 
Erasmus’ health held out, he might 
expect the very highest dignity. But 
probably the Pope himself could 
not have withstood the storm which 
such a piece of preferment would 
certainly have raised: the begging 
friars had made Popes tremble 
before then. An appointment more 
in keeping with the character of 
Erasmus, the rich provostship of his 
old school of Deventer, was actually 
offered him. But if Erasmus had 
intended ever to play the pedagogue 
he would have done it for Colet. In 
his answer that ‘he had money 
enough for what remained of life’s 
journey, '* there was a reminis- 
cence of the words of Colet when 
he discovered that his liberality had 
impaired his means: ‘ Satis viatici 
ad colum.’ Indeed, the memory 
of Colet was never away from him. 
For Erasmus, though by no means 
avery spiritual man himself, could 
appreciate and admire the quality 
indicated by that term when he 
found it in others. His two ideals 
were Colet and Vitrarius, a Fran- 
ciscan monk of St. Omer (which 
shows that his hatred of monkery 
was not indiscriminating). The 
whole life of this Vitrarius was an 
attempt to substitute the spirit of 
religion for the letter. An extra- 
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ordinary story is told of how an 
attempt was once made to strangle 
him by the nuns of a convent 
resembling a brothel, egged on by 
the suffragan Bishop of Cologne,'s 
a member of the Dominican Order. 
Vitrarius was at last expelled his 
monastery for refusing in its name 
a leg of pork. 

After spending seven years in all 
at Freiburg, Erasmus sold the only 
house he had ever called his own, 
and set out for Brabant, partly for 
the sake of his health, partly at the 
invitation of Mary of Hungary, 
sister of Charles V., whom, after the 
death of his aunt Margaret, that 
Emperor had set over the Nether- 
lands. On his way he stopped at 
Bale, not meaning to stay long, but 
his increasing infirmities prevented 
his ever leaving the place. He had 
long been a martyr to the disease 
of the stone. This was now in- 
creased by the gout (articularis 
morbus), besides which he suffered 
for a whole month from dysentery. 
Seeking to console his enforced lei- 
sure by reading over his corre- 
spondents’ letters, he was reminded 
that his generation had already seen 
their day, and kept exclaiming as he 
came to each familiar name, ‘ He, 
too, is dead!’ till at last he added, 
‘Nor do I desire to live longer, if it 
please Christ, the Lord.’ Still his 
old humour did not forsake him, and 
when his three junior friends, Boni- 
face Amerbach, Jerome Froben, and 
Nicolaus Episcopius came to visit 
him, he rallied them with a com- 
parison to Job’s comforters. But 
the hand of death was on him, and 
not gently laid. As he tossed to and 
fro, he now and then broke into 
cries : ‘ Domine, libera me,’ ‘Domine, 
fac finem,’ ‘O Jesu, misericordia,’ 
and agony even wrung from him 
his native Dutch ‘Liever God.’ 


* ‘Satis viatici sibi paulo post morituro esse.’—Beatus R. 
as There isan Archbishop mentioned in the Colloguies (Tauchn., vol. ii. pp. 274-5), 
who is much in advance of this subordinate dignitary. 
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On July the 11th,'® a little before 
midnight, Erasmus passed away, 
having reached the term of three- 
score years and ten. 

So lived and so died the proto- 
type of this our modern age. 
Viewed morally, he was a well- 
meaning and feeble man. It is less 
necessary to state that intellectually 
he was of penetrating genius, lively 
wit, and great power of expression, 
more in the direction of prose than 

try. His learning was wide and 
varied, but he was far too indul- 
gent to an expectant public to allow 
himself time to be accurate ; indeed, 
so careless was he at times that he 
received from the sneering Italians 
the nickname of Lvrasmus. He 
was a man fond of drawing atten- 
tion to abuses: but he looked upon 
life with no jaundiced eye, and 
hoped in God’s good time for a 
better order of things, without put- 
ting himself out of the way to pro- 
mote it. His political views were 


not very decided, but he thought on 


the whole that ‘as human affairs are 
now, a limited monarchy is pre- 
ferable, one in which the aristocratic 
and democratic elements are mixed 
and united, and so balance one ano- 
ther.”17 He was an advocate of sani- 
tary reform, and thought that much 
might be done in that way to im- 
prove the condition of the poor in 
England.'* He strongly condemned 
the barbarous custom of flogging in 
schools.'® He considered field sports 
cruel and immoral, and especially 
unfit to amuse the royal leisure of 
princes.2° He was not averse to the 
fair sex, and assigned them the 
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sovereignty in society on account of 
their transcendant folly, in proof of 
which he challenged any sensible 
man to consider how much nonsense 
he contrived to utter whenever he 
talked with a lady :*! but he was in 
favour of the education of women, 
admired the Miss Mores and the 
Miss Pirckheimers,”*and anticipated 
the ladies’ invading even the schools 
of theology and the pulpits.2> He 
subjected the Bible to the canons 
of human reason, and had the 
temerity to institute comparisons 
between classical authors and the 
Fathers. With regard to prayer to 
Saints, he thought that it was 
highly efficacious when spiritual 
gifts were petitioned for, and might 
also have some indefinable influence 
in physical matters. Suffering one 
time from illness, he expressed a 
hope that he would recover with 
the help of St. Geneviéve, especially 
as he had secured the services of 
of the French King’s physician, 
Dr. Cop. Religious instincts he 
was not, indeed, devoid of; but 
his theological opinions, if they 
may be so called, were vague and 
fluctuating. As a mere matter of 
argument he thought that the 
Arians had greatly the best of it, 
tinding that in the New Testament 
‘the Father is very frequently 
called God, the Son sometimes, the 
Holy Spirit never.’ Still, he was 
willing to let the Church doctrine 
pass, as he confessed the ‘ arithme- 
tic of Deity’ to be beyond his 
powers. Neither did he ‘vainly 
talk’ with the Pelagians, though 
failing to see the orthodox doctrine 


16 «Quinto Idus Julias ante mediam noctem.’—B. Rh. 


 Institutio Principis Christiani. 


* *Legimus civitatem a diutina pestilentid liberatam consilio philosophi mutatis 


edificiis, 
1815, A, B. 


Aut me fallit animus, aut simili ratione liberari possit Anglia.’—Zr. Op., iii. 


© Declamatio de pucris, &.—Er. Op., i. 505. 


* Tauchn., vol. ii. pp. 339-40. 
1 Tauchn. vol. ii, pp. 312-13. 
2 * Morice et Bilibaldice.’ 

*8 Tauchn. yol. i. p. 273, ad. fin. 
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in the 5th of Romans.* The 
simple views of (icolampadius on 
the Real Presence he hailed as 
charmingly congenial to his mind,”5 
the only objection he could see 
against them being the unlikelihood 
that ‘Christ, who was truth and love, 
would have left His bride,the Church, 
so long in such monstrous error as to 
worship a piece of bread in mistake 
- for Himself ;’ 2° at the same time he 
repudiated these views with a 
proper indignation.*” He thought 
that there was great danger of mis- 
taking the Mosaic account of Crea- 
tion for ‘a fable forged in the 
workshop of Homer,’ if you were 
not at pains to go far below the 
surface. He did not believe the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to be 
Paul’s, or Second Peter to be 
Peter’s, or the Apocalypse to be by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel— 
so far as human understanding 
went. He was tempted to think that 
Soerates and Cicero were better 
saints than many in the calendar, 
and that even Horace might be in 
heaven."* But enough! It is 
only with the current of his thought 
we have to do, not with the 
eddies in which it played. Suffice 
it to say that Erasmus was a sceptic 
pure and simple, and by dint of 
sheer scepticism orthodox. It was 
hard for him to fight for the truth, 
when. he did not know where was 
the truth to fight for. Ifa man be- 
lieves that the jewel of truth has 
been confided to his care, it needs 
but a vulgar honesty to induce him 
to defend it. .. It is when he is ready 
to contend against the unfair sup- 
pression of an opinion not his own, 
one which he does not know to be 
true, or knows not to be true, that 
he shows himself unmistakeably the 


* Er. Op., iii. 1029, A 1193, A et passim, 
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champion, not of this or that credo, 
but of truth; and then begins to be 
something of a hero, because it is 
quite certain that no one will think 
him so. But this merit, if such it 
be, there seems no reason to attri. 
bute to Erasmus. Such counte- 
nance as he lent to Luther had 
reference to practical reforms in the 
Church about which Erasmus was 
at one with him, not to his opinions 
on those speculative questions to 
which Erasmus’ own wide mental 
range could bring in sight no solu- 
tion. Rather let Erasmus enjoy the 
credit of having shown himself a 
dutiful son to the Church in the 
face of greater internal obstacles 
than most people. Amid the vacil- 
lations of his own mind he was glad 
himselfto have the stay of authority ; 
and he left it to others to fight their 
own battles. When the gales of 
doubt arose, he cast out the sheet- 
anchor of faith in the Church, and 
the storm swept by, doing him much 
damage, indeed, but leaving him still 
at his moorings. 

We have seen that a fluid scepti- 
cism firstmadeits appearance in Eras- 
mus. On the other hand, Luther was 
the father and founder ofall independ. 
ent systems of thought. The ‘ right 
to believe’ which is exercised to-day 
was not gained directly as a petition 
of the commons, but indirectly 
through the turbulence of the barons. 
Lather exerted his private judgment 
without dreaming of demanding the 
same privilege for all; but he was 
showing the way to the thief and 
the robber. The Evangelicals may 
well rest on their laurels, for it was 
they who won the battle of liberty 
for mankind. Be that victory for 
better or worse, with them lies the 
glory or the blame.” Yet the stout 


*5 «Nisi me moveret Ecclesiz consensus, possim in CEcolampadii sententiam pedibus 


discedere.’—Hr. Op., iii. 1193, D, E. 
26 Er. Op., iii. 1180, C.  *” 


Op., iii. 966, D. 


8 Convivium Religionum.—Tauchn. vol. i. pp. 123, 126, &c. . 
7° «Sed hujus fabule semper decreveram esse spectator, sic ut nec, si bene cesserit, 
mihi laudis aliquid postulem, nec, si secus, reprehendi possim ; fata viam invenient.’— 


Erasmus (Op., iii. 601, F). 
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hearts of the Reformation were un- 

teful to contemn Erasmus, who 
smoothed their way. The tiny nib- 
blings of his sharp wit had to be 
brought to bear upon the strong 
toils that fettered the human spirit 
before its roars and struggles 
could be formidable and the lion 
be free in Luther—free to rush 
into a noose again. But when the 
mouse had done, he crept on his way 
heedless if the last wrench were 
ever given. It was only to keep 
his teeth in order that he had 
gnawed the rope at all. For a 
long time Erasmus kept clear of 
the actual treatment of theology, 
to which his mind was not adapted, 
and which he felt was for him dan- 
gerous ground.*® It was Colet 
who, by example and exhortation, 
first induced him to take it up. 
But when he did so, it was with 
the fixed determination to set the 
authority of the Church in all 
things above his own reason. This 
was the one link that bound 


Erasmus to the Middle Ages, and 
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held him back from the nineteenth 
century. By this and this only, 
we recognise him as belonging to 
those days of yore when life was 
as a journey to the holy shrine of 
Canterbury, on which the pilgrims 
went together in a goodly com- 
pany, and beguiled their way with 
many a merry tale and some small 
sprinkling of piety ; or as a voyage 
on which the layman could he 
lazily on deck orin the cabin, leaving 
the bark of his soul to the infallible 
steering of the Church, whose 
skilled mariners were always at 
hand ready to ship him to the port 
of Paradise. ‘Happy times!’ we 
exclaim with a sigh, ‘happy men 
who lived in them!’ But child- 
hood passes, and its joy gives place 
to that sorrow which cometh of 
wisdom, They are gone, those 
days of faith! And the tie has 
long been severed which Erasmus 
dared not break. 
8. 


THE END. 


* We have his own statement to that effect in the Compendium Vite.—‘ A studio 
Theologize abhorrebat, quod sentiret animum non propensum, ut omnia illorum funda- 
menta subverteret, deinde futurum ut heretici nomen inureretur.’ 





NATAL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


T may interest some people, even 
if they are not contemplating a 
visit to Natal, to hear a little about 
the principal fruits and vegetables 
that grow there, both indigenous 
and imported. 

Those who have not been abroad 
are apt to get very exalted and 
entirely erroneous ideas of foreign 
fruits, and fancy they must be far 
superior to any in our country, 
which, indeed, is not always the 
case. 

Whether for want of proper care 
and cultivation, or because they 
ripen too quickly—likely enough 
with tropical fruits—certainly with 
a few exceptions those that I have 
tasted have been flavourless and 
insipid, and not to be compared to 
our well-cultivated, well-cared-for 
ones at home. 


Of the fruits in Natal the Orange 


ranks first and foremost. Most 
people know that the orange-tree is 
one of great beauty, though the 
stunted hot-house specimen in this 
country can scarcely bear compari- 
son with its more fortunate relative 
that lives always in open air, in a 
climate that suits it, and which 
spreads at will its lov ely dark leaves, 
and sweet-scented flowers, and 
profusion of golden fruit. It often 
grows to a considerable height. 
{ think there is nothing prettier 
than a well-grown Orange grove, 
with the trees full of flowers and 
fruit together. They are trees 
that require little care ; an occasion- 
al pruning keeps them in very good 
order. There are several different 
kinds of orange in Natal. The 
most common are of a large size, 
and have a much deeper and tough- 
er lining to their coats than those 
that are imported into this country ; 

but they are deliciously sweet and 
juicy in spite of their unpromising 
exterior. It is surprising what a 


difference there is in the flavour of 
an orange just picked and in those 
that have been kept ; they seem to 
lose half their taste when they have 
been lying about for some weeks, 
Besides the common kind of orange, 
they have the Natje, or Manda. 
rine, a small flat thing, without 
much juice, but of excellent flavour. 

It seems a thousand pities that 
the oranges cannot be turned to 
more account. A good many are 
sold, but quantities lie about under 
the trees and are wasted. They 
are very good preserved whole, or 
made into marmalade. It is a 
mistake to suppose that it is neces. 
sary to have Seville oranges for 
that purpose; the common yellow 
kind does just as well, though | 
suppose an old-fashioned house. 
keeper would be horrified at the 
idea of making her marmalade with 
anything but the orthodox sort. 

Lemons in Natal are by no means 
so satisfactory as oranges. They 
grow to a large size, and are nearly 
all rind and tough white lining, 
with very little juice. 

Citrons are plentiful, but cannot 
be considered a useful fruit; only 
good for candied peel. Limes 
flourish, which are nice things in 
hot weather to make refreshing 
drinks with, and I think they come 
to as great perfection in Natal as 
they do anywhere. 

Bananas deserve to be mentioned 
next. The Banana grows to a good 
height, and is covered with large 
limp leaves that hang down, some 
a foot or more in length ; ’ which 
leaves have a way of rustling about, 
when the wind blows through them, 
like the ghost of a lady in a stiff 
silk gown. The Banana has a deep 
crimson flow er, very much the 
shape and size of a water lily. The 
fruit is long-shaped, and grows i 
thick clusters round a strong stem. 
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It is mealy, insipid, and of aslightly 
pear-like flavour. A taste for it is 
acquired ; few people like it at first, 
but it improves on acquaintance, 
and children get very fond of it; 
and it is good for them, being a 
wholesome and nourishing fruit ; 
indeed, it may be regarded more in 
the light of food than ordinary fruit, 
for it is so satisfying that after a 

od handful of bananas one would 
feel one had had a tolerably substan- 
tial meal. They are excellent also 
cooked in the form of pancakes or 
fritters. 

Plantains are a coarser and larger 
species of Banana, and to my mind 
inferior. 

There are three kinds of Guava 
in Natal. They: are a coast fruit. 
I cannot say that I have seen them 
grown much about the part I know 
best—the neighbourhood of Maritz- 
burg—but at the Chace, a beautiful 
garden in the Town Bush Valley, 
near Maritzburg, they have all 
three sorts. The largest kind is 
about the size of an ordinary hen’s 
egg. It is covered with a thin 
yellow skin, and the inside is pink 
and pulpy. It smells very much 
like a mouse, which is not so 
pleasant; but if one holds one’s 
nose tightly and eats it very quickly 
it really is not bad, and rather 
refreshing in hot weather. The 
small yellow Guava is a poor imita- 
tion of its larger brother, and some- 
what flavourless, but is without the 
mouse-smell. The little red Chinese 
Guava is delicious ; too much can- 
not be said in its favour. In shape 
and size, it is not unlike a small 
medlar, but of a deep crimson 
colour. It has a slight taste of 
strawberries, combined with a deli- 
cious flavour peculiar to itself. It 
is altogether excellent. It is of 
this Guava that the far-famed jelly 
is made ; and I think that, prepared 
in Natal, quite equals what we get 
from the West Indies, and it is far 
cheaper. 

‘Lognats’ are an agreeable and 
useful fruit. They grow in thick 
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bunches, on a handsome, well-shaped 
tree, that in its height, and the 
colour of its leaves, reminds one of 
the laurel at home—but the leaves 
are smaller. 

The fruit is about the size of 
small yellow plums, but quite unlike 
any plum in taste. It is full of 
juice, and has a partly sweet, partly 
acid flavour. It partakes a little of 
the general insipidity of the fruits 
in the colony, but after the first dis- 
appointment one gets used to that. 
It makes good jam, and capital tarts, 
so it deserves some praise. And 
the trees are always ornaments to a 
garden, for they retain their beauti- 
ful shiny leaves all the year round. 

The Grenadilla is the fruit of a 
species of passion-flower, which 
flourishes like a weed in Natal ; but 
it does no harm, excepting, perhaps, 
as a harbourage for snakes, which 
are fond of curling themselves up 
among its thick leaves, and people 
need to be cautious when they are 
picking the fruit. 

The Grenadilla requires support, 
and it very quickly finds its way 
from one tree to another, around 
which it twines, ornamenting it 
with its lovely starry flowers and 
pretty fruit. The fruit is green, 
when young, but as it ripens, 
gradually changes to a deep purple. 
It is egg-shaped, and one cuts the 
top off, and eats it just as one would 
an egg. It is so full of small seeds, 
pulp, and juice, and besides being 
very good in its natural state, makes 
excellent jelly. 

The Mango I think quite unplea- 
sant, but as many people think 
otherwise I must not run it down. 
It is like an enormous plum, and 
has a taste of turpentine, com- 
bined with various other flavours, 
and is so extremely sticky, that I 
have heard that in India, where it 
is thought a great deal of, people 
are in the habit of eating it in their 
baths, so as to get rid of the sticky 
effect as speedily as possible. 

Pineapples flourish abundantly 
on the coast; they will also grow 
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higher up, but they do not do so 
well, as they require so much heat. 
A good many are brought to Maritz- 
burg from Durban for sale, and 
can be bought for about fourpence 
apiece in the season. There is not 
much pains taken with their culti- 
vation, and they are seldom more 
than half the size of those reared 
with so much care in our own coun- 
try, and not to be compared to them 
in flavour. They are too much in- 
clined to become woody and tough, 
but even at their worst they always 
seem to be appreciated, and the 
coolies, who are their principal 
vendors, find a ready sale for them. 

The Cape gooseberry is a small 
shrub, and bears a bright yellow 
berry, as unlike a gooseberry asone 
thing can be unlike another. It is 
a wild plant, and is found all about 
near Maritzburg. It is a useful 
little fruit, and nice when cooked in 
various ways. 

The Amatangula is another wild 
berry, that is a good deal sought 
after ; it is bright red, and is used 
for preserves and jelly. The jelly 
is not abad imitation of red currant. 

The Papaw isa large round fruit, 
that grows on the coast ; it is chiefly 
useful for cooking purposes, and 
from its flavour and colour might 
very well pass for an apple. 

The Fig-tree does well in Natal, 
and no doubt, if the birds would 
only allow the figs to ripen, they 
would be very good; but though we 
had several large-sized trees in our 
garden, I cannot say that we ever 
had the satisfaction of eating a 
single fig off them ; the birds gobbled 
them all up, when they were only 
half-grown. 

Grapes answer very well against 
a wall, But let me warn anyone 
against trying to make them grow 
out*in a field. Preparing the 
ground for them—for it must be 
properly prepared—is a great ex- 
pense, and they do not do well at 
all. Some people have fancied 
that they might be cultivated in 
that way, as they are at Cape 
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Town, but it is not possible, owing 
to the seasons in Natal and at the 
Cape being quite different. The 
rainy season comes just at the 
wrong time for grapes in Natal. 
We tried the experiment, and 
fancied we were going to make a 
heap of money by it, but it proved 
a complete failure. And we gave 
our vines every chance. We got 
several hundred plants of different 
kinds ; and had a Swiss gardener, 
who professed to know his work, to 
look after them, but all to no pur- 
pose. The heavy rains came, and 
beat down some of our poor vines, 
and washed others out of the 
ground, and the hot winds frizzled up 
the rest, very few of which escaped, 
and I do not think even those will 
ever bear any grapes. And I should 
be afraid to say what, with the gar. 
dener’s wages and Kaffirs’ labour, 
and the plants, our unlucky venture 
cost us. Iasked an old, experienced 
gardener about it, and he said he 
did not believe grapes could ever 
be grown in Natal, without a 
good wall to support them. Then 
they do very well, grow to a large 
size, and are of fine flavour. But 
as houses are usually low, it is not 
so easy to get a good wall. 

The Prickly Pear, the fruit of 
a cactus, is watery, somewhat 
tasteless, but not unpleasant. It 
is extremely unpleasant to pick 
though, as it is covered all over 
with minute thorns, which get into 
one’s hands. The only way to get 
at the pears comfortably is to take 
a knife and fork and cut them of 
into a basket. The cactus is 
almost a weed in the colony, and 
makes a very secure hedge, as 
cattle are afraid to jump through 
on account of the prickles. 

There are Peaches in great 
abundance, but they are not satis- 
factory. They suffer from the 
heavy rains which come in the 
summer, just when they ought to 
be ripening, and want most sun, 
so that they really have no chance, 
and they drop down or are blown 
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off the trees in a green state, in 
which they are only fit for pigs. 
Some of the early white peaches 
ripen, and are not bad, but the 
commoner yellow kind seldom 
comes to perfection, and nectarines 
and apricots feil from the same 
reason. I believe it is from peaches 
that a spirit called ‘Cape Smoke’ 
is made, which I should think is 
only second to Natal rum in its 
injurious effects; but it is popular 
on account of its cheapness and in- 
toxicating qualities. 

Pomegranates are gorgeous in 
colour and pretty in form. I have 
seen a whole orchard of them, and 
they certainly made a_ splendid 
show. But I think their good 
qualities end with their handsome 
appearance ; they are full of taste- 
less seeds, and have scarcely any 
juice. 

Of all English fruits in Natal 
the Raspberry seems to succeed the 
best; it often even surpasses ours 
at home. As much cannot be said 
of Strawberries. The heavy sum- 
mer rains wash all the taste out of 
them, and beat them into the 
ground, so that in eating a straw- 
berry one is apt to swallow as 
much of one’s mother earth as 
strawberry. 

Apples of a common, useful sort 
are plentiful; but I have never 
seen any very fine kinds grown in 
Natal, but I should think there is 
no reason against their doing well. 

The Mulberry is a stunted sort 
of tree, with far smaller leaves and 
smaller fruit than that which we 
are accustomed to see in England; 
it is sweeter and not unlike our 
blackberry, and is used for jam 
and tarts. I never heard of any 
plum or cherry being grown in 
the colony. I suppose the climate 
is unsuited to them. The Olive 
does well, and I am surprised it is 
not more cultivated, as it is pro- 
fitable; I believe it is rather 
trying to the patience, as it is 
some years before an olive bears, 
but when it does, it is a small 
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fortune to its owner. A colonist 
in Natal has no excuse for being 
without a good kitchen garden. 
With the exception of a few draw- 
backs, everything favours him. The 
soil is exceedingly productive. in 
most parts, and there is generally 
plenty of means of irrigation; of 
course of the greatest importance 
in the dry winter weather. 

The first thing to be done is to 
make a good fence; and I have 
been told there is nothing like a 
sod hedge planted with cactus or 
aloes, and, if possible, a deep ditch 
on the wrong side. That seems the 
greatest protection against that 
plague of all gardeners, the oxen, 
which are allowed to roam about 
the veldt at will. Most English 
vegetables, as well as potatoes, 
peas, and French beans, are equal 
to those at home; and if the matter 
of irrigation be accomplished—not 
difficult where there are so many 
streams at hand—anyone may have 
a succession of these vegetables all 
the year round. 

No homestead ought to be without 
a good garden. Industry alone is 
wanted, and I fear that is very 
much wanted in Natal; for good 
gardeners are few and far be- 
tween. And in the whole of the 
town of Maritzburg there is only 
one greengrocer’s shop, which of 
course cannot supply the demand, 
and asks what prices it chooses for 
its mouldy little heap of potatoes 
and flabby vegetables or fruits which 
it displays in the dust-covered win- 
dows. Carrots also do well, and 
grow to a very respectable size; 
indeed, I have seen some not un- 
worthy of our shows in England. 

Turnips are apt to fail, and at 
their best are never quite satisfac- 
tory. Cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
spinach are excellent; of the latter 
there is a wild kind, just as pleasant 
as the cultivated sort. 

Beetroot grows to perfection; but 
I cannot make out that that very 
useful root mangel-wurzel cannot 
be grown, though one would think 
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it had very much the same nature 
as the beetroot. 

As Iam on the subject of roots, 
I must say a word for the poor, 
neglected cattle in Natal. I most 
sincerely wish some enterprising 
colonist would interest himself in 
their welfare. It seems cruel, in- 
deed, that such hundreds of poor, 
patient, useful creatures, should be 
so uncared for and ill-treated. It 
makes one’s heart ache to see the 
poor creatures, during the long 
months of winter, staggering about 
the veldt, seeking their scanty 
meal, which is often far to seek, 
and really almost reduced to skele- 
tons. 

Their owners have to provide 
food for their horses, or their chief 
means of getting about would fail 
them. Why should the cattle not 
receive the same care? Would any 
farmer at home, even the most care- 
less, allow his beasts to exist on any 
coarse rubbish they might chance 
to pick up? Even our winter grass, 


which is sweet and nourishing com- 


pared to the burnt-up, rank stuff in 
Natal, does not suffice. 

Our cattle have good roots, and 
sweet hay, and warm, snug beds to 
lie on. Their unfortunate brethren 
in Natal have no roots, no hay, and 
generally the cold damp veldt for 
a bed, with perhaps the variation 
of a horrid dirty kraal, in which 
they are penned up, sometimes with 
scarcely room to turn round. 

What prevents their masters from 
providing for them as our farmers 
would? Nothing butlaziness. No 
doubt a colonist would make the 
excuse that mangels and turnips 
donotanswer, and forage and mealies 
are expensive and uncertain. 

Allowing this, there are other 
kinds of feed—yams, for instance 
(sweet potatoes)—and what can be 
better than yams? The most pre- 
judiced can have nothing to say 
against them. They are of plea- 
sant flavour, sweet, wholesome, and 
nutritious in the greatest degree, and 
they will grow anywhere. Cattle are 
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extremely fond of them. Why not 
grow whole fields of sweet potatoes ? 
Why not cover all the acres there 
are to spare with something the 
poor creatures can eat and enjoy, 
instead of letting them drag on a 
miserable existence, trying to keep 
life in their bodies on the very 
poorest pittance of food? Colonists 
would say: ‘We burn the grass 
before the winter comes, so as to 
allow the young grass to sprout 
again.’ It is true; they do burn 
it. And one sees patches here and 
there of bright green. But grass 
does not grow fast in the winter 
time, and the patches are often a 
long way apart. But the condition 
of the cattle is sufficient argument ; 
it needs no other. Anyone who 
has seen them, and takes the trouble 
to think at all, I am sure will agree 
with me. I think colonists ought 
to consider themselves very fortu- 
nate that they have any left at 
all, considering the way they treat 
them, instead of complaining, as 
they do, of their dying by hundreds. 
I pity the wretched animals, but 
their masters—not a bit. 
Pumpkins also are good food for 
cattle, though of course they have 
not the nourishment or substance 
in them of yams. The sunflower, 
too, has proved successful, made 
into a kind of cake; and I am 
glad that some have had humanity 
enough to think of providing in 
that way for the creatures under 
their care. I only wish that more 
would follow their example. 
Cotton, coffee, and even tea, 
grow in Natal. I am not able to 
give any sufficiently exact informa- 
tion on the subject. Cotton does 
best on the coast, as it requires @ 
good deal of warmth. Coffee also 
seems to prefer a tropical climate, 
though it will grow near Maritz- 
burg. Tea does not seem to have 
been turned to much account; | 
have only seen a few bushes of it. 
I suppose there is some difficulty in 
its preparation, and therefore it is not 
cultivated to any extent. P. 





THE STORY OF A LIMESTONE CAVE: 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE VICTORIA CAVE, NEAR SETTLE.! 


CHAPTER I. 
THE 


GLOBULAR mass, of a mag- 
nitude that surpasses the 
limits of our conception, and of a 
temperature at which every particle 
of its substance is expanded into a 
state of gas and vapour, is revolving 
upon its axis and repeating through 
the ages its boundless orbit amid the 
realms of space. It might almost 
seem that the Prophet’s allusions 
to the chariot-wheels of the Lorp 
were something more than figura- 
tive. To such a form philosophy 
traces up the body of matter above 
and around us, in which our own 
earth is a comparatively unimpor- 
tant part. There the wisest confesses 
himself lost in the inconceivable and 
the infinite. It is the utmost point 
at which we can arrive in the effort 
to carry back our thoughts to the 
day when ‘In the beginning Gop 
created the heavens and the earth.’ 
And here we must seek the com- 
mencement of the story which we 
propose to tell. 
A recent writer? says : 


BEGINNING. 


The vast body was brought into a state 
of revolution by the action of laws to which 
the Creator, in His Divine Wisdom, has 
subjected all matter. In consequence of 
its Immense expansion and attenuation, the 
exterior zone of vapour, expanding beyond 
the sphere of attraction, is supposed to 
have been thrown off by centrifugal force. 
This zone of vapour, which may be sup- 
posed at one time to have resembled the 
tings of Saturn, would in time break up 
into several masses; and these masses, 
coalescing into globes, would (by the 
greater power of attraction which they 


would assume as consolidated bodies) re- 
volve round the sun, and, from mechanical 
considerations, would also revolve with a 
rotatory motion on their own axes. .. . As 
the cooling went on, each of these bodies 
may be supposed to have thrown off similar 
masses of vapour which, by the operation 
of the same laws, would assume the rotatory 
state, and, as satellites, revolve round the 
parent planet. 


We need not concern ourselves 
with a scientific examination of the 
philosopher’s hypothesis. Let it 
suffice to say, that he bases it mainly 
upon the following arguments : that 
existing phenomena prove the centre 
of the earth to be heated to a degree 
at which all its component atoms 
must necessarily be reduced to a 
gaseous condition ; that the spheri- 
cal form of the earth is precisely 
such as it must have assumed 
if its whole substance were at one 
period of time in this state of vapour; 
that the gradual cooling ‘of the 
surface would be the natural result 
of long ages of revolution in space, 
and that the structure of the 
earth’s crust is such as would have 
been produced by gradual cooling ; 
and, finally, that the rotatory motion 
of the earth and other planets round 
the sun, and of the satellites round 
the planets, is exactly what must 
have resulted if the satellites had 
been thrown off from the planets, 
and the planets from the sun. 

The entire solar system, therefore, 
forming a single portion of a far 
vaster system, may be believed to 
have originated as one among many 
severed fragments of a proportion- 
ately vaster mass; the fragment 
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being eventually resolved into a 
central sun with numerous atten- 
dant planets, and these in turn 
throwing off their several moons. 
Let us confine our thoughts to 
our own planet, and note the various 
stages of the progress through which 
the philosopher tells us that it passed. 
Its size is but insignificant, when 
compared with the vast orb which 
gave it birth; though in its nebu- 
lous state it is many thousand times 
larger than the solid earth which 
mankind is to inhabit. No sooner 
has it become disengaged from the 
sun, than it is hurled away into the 
regions of space, until the law of 
attraction stays its course, and fixes 
for it an orbit which it must follow 
for countless ages around the body 
from which it came. Before the 
chillsofthe immense regions through 
which it flies have had time to exert 
their influence upon its surface, a 
mass of this has again been rent 
asunder, and is revolving as a 
satellite round the planet, as itself 
is revolving round the sun. But 
soon the heat of this new-born 
planet begins to dissipate itself; 
and while centuries pass over it, the 
gaseous substances are gradually 
condensed into a liquid. As the 
first result which follows, we note 
that the entire body is taking a 
spheroidal form, The poles of its 
diameter become flattened, and the 
circumference upon which it revolves 
is swelling, in obedience to the same 
law of gravitation by which it is 
held in attraction to the central orb. 
At the same time the specific 
gravity of the various particles is 
making itself felt, and a thick 
cloudy atmosphere is being formed, 
in which all the gases that com- 
pose our air are mingled with the 
vapour of the water, while the 
heavier gases of mineral substance 
are slowly subsiding into the boil- 
ing liquid. Conceive the mighty 
caldron of this primeval chaos into 
which the entire body of substances 
in the composition of the earth has 
been indiscriminately poured. The 
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essential contrariety of their oppos- 
ing elements is intensified a thon- 
sandfold by the confusion with 
which they are mingled together ; 
and dense whirlwinds of closely 
compacted vapour, and foaming 
seas of molten and glowing minerals, 
are striving in one world-wide 
tumult to gain the mastery. The 
senses of a bold man often quail 
when he witnesses the electric 
shocks that agitate the atmosphere 
above him; but here every portion 
of the globe is pierced, through all 
its depth, with a flash of incessant 
lightming, and shaken with one 
furious roll of perpetual thunder. 

Meanwhile the decrease of the 
temperature still continues to con- 
dense the burning liquids. Single 
particles of solid matter are formed 
upon the surface, and by degrees 
they become collected into thin 
and spreading layers, and thus 
begin to encrust the globe. But 
such is the fury of the elements, 
that many a long age must pass 
before a solid envelope can form 
itself; for as the floating masses 
combine themselves together they 
are immediately upheaved and torn 
once more to atoms. In time, 
however, their bulk and strength 
increase, and numberless islands 
are formed upon the surging ocean, 
not yet islands of stone among seas 
of water, but islands of burning 
mineral substances fused together 
into a seething mass, and tossed 
upon an ocean which only differs 
from themselves in being molten 
with a heat yet more intense. 

Gradually also, in the decreasing 
temperature, the suspended clouds 
of watery vapour begin to be con- 
densed, and drops of boiling rain 
fall here and there upon the glow- 
ing earth; but only to be eva- 
porated again into steam, and then 
to fall again in rain’; until at length 
the watery element asserts its 
power, and forms in course of time 
boiling streams of its own to 
struggle against the boiling lava- 
streams. 
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Thus both land and water have 
now fairly entered upon the first 
stage of their existence. But the 
slowly consolidating crust is ever 
heaving up and bursting open still, 
between the weight of the surging 
waters above and the pressure of 
the fiery liquids beneath; and vast 
deluges of the one element rush 
down into the centre, as the erup- 
tions of the other are forced up- 
ward, through a series of submarine 
voleanoes which are opening in a 
countless succession and on a scale 
of terrific magnitude. Let us stop 
to observe the effect that is being 
produced by this stupendous war- 
fare. 

Down in the ocean-bed a narrow 
aperture is cleft through the burn- 
ing pavement by the contents of 
the subterranean furnace. A hiss- 
ing lava-stream is spirted upward 
from a vast depth below, and rears 
its steaming summit above the 
waves. Before it can fall and 
spread itself, the waters have con- 


gealed it into a tall and burning 


pillar. Now again there is a larger 
rent. Nota spirting fountain, but 
a huge wave of the fused matter 
is bursting upward into the sea; 
and when the seething waters have 
left it, there will be a solid hill of 
lava. So the strife continues, age 
after age. Could we see the basin 
of the ocean, there would appear a 
vast fabric of granite, with endless 
variety of peaks and cones, like a 
profusion of domes and minarets 
and pinnacles surmounting the 
closely packed roofs of some infernal 
city. Such are the granite hills of 
Dartmoor, or of the Scottish High- 
lands, before time clothes their 
slopes with verdure, and makes 
rugged stonework of their smoothly 
molten crests. Now they are sub- 
merged beneath the heated seas, 
and now again they are rolling off 
the mass of waters; and then once 
more the waters cover them, and 


once more are poured away, age 
after age. 
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But the first process of transfor. 
mation which made them rugged 
has commenced already. Many of 
their chemical substances are such 
as decompose under the action of 
water or of atmosphere; and these 
are carried off from the outer 
portions of the rocks to form deep 
beds of clay and sand, and then to 
become baked and fused again into 
hardened structures by the heat of 
the surrounding elements. Here 
is the beginning of what geologists 
term the Sedimentary Kocks, as 
distinguished from those of volcanic 
origin. 

Nor must it be forgotten that 
the crust, which is thus receiving 
continual additions, encloses a globe 
enormously larger than the earth 
will afterwards become; and the 
constant cooling of the imprisoned 
matter involves a corresponding 
diminution of its bulk; so that the 
vast envelope is ever being rent 
and crushed and dislocated upon a 
scale increasingly tremendous, in 
order to accommodate itself to tlie 
ever-contracting mass round which 
it is being formed. And of these 
varied operations, which are being 
performed upon it, none can take 
place without producing violent 
outbursts of electric force of a vast- 
ness corresponding with its own, 
themselves also bearing their part 
in the same awful crash which is 
hurling upwards the mountain 
chains, and tearing downwards the 
ocean beds, for the formation of a 
future world. 

Thus far tne aspect which the 
earth has assumed is that of a vast 
black and boiling ocean. If the 
surface is varied by a few rugged 
peaks and islets of burning stone, 
these are scarcely yet worthy of 
the name of land; and neither 
element is at present capable of 
bearing life. The waters throw off 
@ continuous effusion of dense 
steamy vapour, which returns in 
perpetual rain, mingling sea and 
sky together in a thick mass of 
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cloud and waterspout, and envelop- 
ing the globe in a shroud of un- 
changing darkness. We have not 
yet passed out of the primeval epoch 
when ‘the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.’ 

But, from the first, ‘the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,’—had been watching over 
and regulating the operations of 
this vast laboratory, in which all 
was being fitted for His purposes 
of love. And, from the first, He 
had been whispering over it the 
word of peace, which was in His 
good time to stay the tumult, At 
last the day has arrived when the 
beneficent Creator begins the various 
stages of His more perfect work. 
The purifying rains have so far 
effected His purpose as to clear in 
some degree the thick vapours of 
the atmosphere, until it can reflect, 
dimly but increasingly, the bright- 
ness of the sun. And thus we 


have the first great effort by which 


tlie Creator has begun to harmonise 
the discordant elements. At His 
word ‘there was light. 

And the evening and the morning 
were the first day.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BUILDING OF THE ROCKS. 


Ir is time to fix our attention now 
upon that particular spot in the 
surface of the globe whose history 
we desire to watch. It is the dis- 
trict where one day will appear the 
hills of Craven, in north-western 
Yorkshire. The waves of the ages 
have been washing out the decom- 
posing particles and cleaving the 
surge-worn surfaces of the granite 
continent, until at last they have 
buried it deep beneath the sands 
and shingle which itself has yielded. 
This sediment, ever hardening into 
new rocks, has continued to accu- 
mulate until it has reached many 
thousands of feet in thickness. But, 
nevertheless, it has been crumpled 
and folded by the contending 
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agencies of nature, time after time ; 
now upheaved, and now again sub- 
merged; spread into broad plains 
of table-land, and these set up upon 
their edges, and then again re- 
versed, and then all their substance 
bruised and crushed into sand once 
more; and everagain the same pro- 
cess repeating itself,—sands hard. 
ened into rocks, and rocks ground 
to sands, and ruins heaped on ruins, 
age after age. The rays of the 
newly-created light are penetrating 
the gloom with increasing force ; 
but, as yet, they only serve to show 
the utter wildness of the confusion. 
For still the mighty caldron of 
the deep is boiling on, now cement- 
ing more compactly, and now burst- 
ing asunder, the rocky masses which 
contain it. And still the oceans are 
heaping up their mountains of sandy 
sediment, washed from the ruins of 
mountains which they are destroy- 
ing elsewhere. And the vapours of 
the heated deluge are ascending 
still, and immediately returning in 
one vast boiling waterspout. But, 
by degrees, the temperature of the 
globe admits some diminution of 
their constant interchange. The 
waters become cool enough to accu- 
mulate in more settled oceans, and 
the mists become sufficiently light- 
ened to be carried in more 
numerous clouds upon the atmo- 
sphere, And thus, before another 
great epoch of Creation has passed 
away, ‘God made the firmament, 
and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament. 
And the evening and the 
morning were the second day.’ 
Effects of a yet more wonderful 
kind are soon to follow. The hot 
steam still rises, and the hot rain 
falls; for many ages have yet to 
elapse before the earth can be 
liberated from perpetual moisture. 
But it is now a more moderate tor- 
rent, no longer filling sea and land 
with the deluge which has hitherto 
confused them. A distinction of 
continent and ocean soon becomes 
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clearly marked, as the floods roll 
downward from the mountains and 
upper plains to occupy the inter- 
vening hollows. And then, without 
further delay, there is the first ap- 
pearance of organic life. Minute 
particles of vegetable matter are 
formed upon the damp rocks, or 
generated in the heated waters. At 
present, the utmost we can look 
for is merely the lowest type of 
lichen or of fungus. But a page of 
vast significance in the history of 
creation has now been opened; for 
already, in these flowerless, leafless, 
stemless atoms, all the vegetable 
kingdoms of the future exist in 
germ. Very soon they will open 
out into the various tribes of moss, 
and fern, and palm. Then there 
will follow, in due gradation, the 
reeds and lilies, the cypresses and 
cedars. And one day the highest 
rank of plants will make its appear- 
ance from the germ of this same 
creation, and we shall see the roses 
of our gardens, the fruit trees of our 
orchards, the oaks and elms of our 
forests. For God had said, ‘ Let 
the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together in one place, and 
let the dry land appear : and it was 
so.’ And when He had contem- 
plated the separation of the dry 
land and the seas, and seen ‘ that it 
was good,’ the Almighty fiat went 
forth immediately : ‘ Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit, after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself, upon the earth. And 
theevening and the morning were 
the third day.’ 

But thus far the exposure of the 
dry land to atmospheric influences 
is only partial and incomplete. All 
is still highly charged with the 
heat of volcanic fires, and densely 
clogged with the steamy vapours. 
The earth has become a crowded 
hotbed of luxuriant herbage. Every 
sea is choked with forests of alge, 
and every islet is covered thickly 
with a tangled mass of vegetable 
life. But no flower can show a 
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spark of coloar to vary the pale 
green with which all is clothed in 
the dim unchanging twilight. No 
shrub can make a fibre in its leaves, 
or a bark upon its stem, in the 
enervating moisture. What seem 
to be fine forest trees are nothing 
but the lower orders of calamites 
and ferns. Gigantic marestails 
spread out their jointed arms, and 
thick uncouth shoots, like young 
asparagus plants, many feet in 
height, protrude themselves through 
thickets of club mosses hardly less 
lofty than themselves, while tower- 
ing reeds and grasses are waving 
among it all their spiked and tufted 
crowns. 

The faint glimmerings of twi- 
light must become brighter, and 
the steaming atmosphere must be- 
come clearer, before the more per- 
fect forms of life can begin to 
manifest themselves. For, at pre- 
sent, such is the feebleness of the 
light, that no difference is percep- 
tible, in any portion of the planet, 
in its exposure to, or removal from, 
the sun. And, if the diurnal 
changes do not affect the light, still 
less is the intensity of heat affected 
by the annual revolutions of the 
globe. Poles and equator are alike 
burning with the same action of the 
internal fire. Gradually, however, 
and surely, the cooling process is 
continued, and the envelope of mist 
and fog becomes less dense. The 
heavenly bodies, which, as far as 
regards their relation to the earth’s 
surface, had hitherto been simply 
non-existent, can now make their 
influence felt. The alternations of 
day and night are increasingly per- 
ceived, and changes of season are 
commencing which shall grow 
eventually into spring and summer, 
autumn and winter. For ‘God 
said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of the heaven to divide 
the day from the night; and let 
them be for signs and for seasons, 
and for days and years; and let 
them be for lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to give light upon 
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the earth: and it was so. 
And the evening and the morning 
were the fourth day.’ 

They were only temporary cessa- 
tions of the turmoil of the ele- 
ments which allowed the enormous 
development of vegetable life. There 
comes again a sudden shattering of 
the earth’s foundations, and many 
a forest of rank luxuriance is sub- 
merged. Moss and bulrush, aspa- 
ragus and marestail, grass and fern, 
are spread into a dense layer be- 
neath a new ocean, and then tightly 
packed under its sands, and the 
sands become rocks as time rolls 
on. There the buried mass of vege- 
tation is decomposing ; the bitumi- 
nous substances which exude from 
it are impregnating the whole ; 
and when a thousand centuries (so 
it is reckoned) have passed over it, 
the blackened matter is hard and 
crisp as the weight under which it 
is compacted. The waving forest 
is now a bed of coal. 

But the first day of animal creation 
has already dawned. It must be 
confined at present to such forms as 
are capable of living in the waters, 
or at least of enduring the univer- 
sal moisture. Those which will 
require dryness of land and atmo- 
sphere can have no place on the 
humid islands that stud these 
primeval seas. And, indeed, these 
beginnings of animation are scarcely 
to be distinguished from the first 
vegetable forms which came before 
them. For the minute creatures 
are nothing more than the earliest 
prototypes of sponge and coral, or 
of floating zoophyte. But they are 
the beginning of a class of crea- 
tures from which will be derived 
hereafter all the inhabitants of the 
water and the air, the various tribes 
of fish and reptile, of bird and in- 
sect. ‘God created great whales, 
and every living creature that 
moveth which the waters brought 
forth abundantly, after their kind, 
and every winged fowl after his 

d . And the evening 
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and the morning were the fifth 
day.’ 

In that district of the globe to 
which our attention has been given, 
we find that a new form of earth. 
work is being erected within the 
sandstone basin of the seas. All 
the newly created life bears its 
part in the building. The coral 
insect, busily employed with his 
stony reefs, contributes an impor- 
tant share. But the seaweeds which 
spread themselves over the rocks 
are also rendering aid. And there 
are uncouth tribes of oyster and 
echinus, which make their homes 
upon the same rocks. There is 
many an ammonite and nautilus 
that sails over the surface of the 
waves. There are strangely formed 
crustaceans, prototypes of crab and 
shrimp and lobster, swimming in 
the depths. Among them is a 
stranger creature still, half-lobster 
and half-fish, with jointed fins and 
bright scaly armour, a step upward 
towards the more highly organised 
inhabitants of future seas. And 
there is the hideous octopus. All 
these live their little day, and then 
add themselves and their armour 
to the deposit in the hollows of the 
basin. Into the same hollows, too, 
the refuse of the land vegetation, 
from all the neighbouring ‘islets, is 
being swept down by brook and 
river. It commonly happens that 
every fragment of these organic 
forms is pounded and destroyed, 
till the water and air have claimed 
their part, and all that remains is 
udded to the sands. But now we 
must witness a process by which 
vast numbers of these forms are 
preserved, in greater or less per- 
fection, and treasured up as records 
to tell the story of how they as- 
sisted in rearing the structure a 
the earth. 

From time to time the internal 
forces are still tearing the ocean 
bed apart, and pouring upward vast 
boiling rivers of the waters that 
had been swallowed in previous 
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convulsions. Much of the water 
thus ejected is thickly charged with 
lime, which it now mingles with 
the muddy seas above. The earthy 
sediment and the lime combine to 
form a natural mortar, which pene- 
trates the mixed deposit upon the 
ocean bed, and compacts it all into 
a solid mass. With this new sub- 
stance the deeper hollows are filled 
up at last, to many hundreds of 
feet in thickness. Here are em- 
balmed countless relics of primeval 
life, before the waters have been 
able to work their destruction. 
Then the deposit, like the sands 
beneath it, becomes a hardened 
rock, and the seas are flowing over 
what will one day be brought to 
light in the form of a grand range 
of mountain limestone. For mean- 
while the conditions of the vol- 
canic processes below have under- 
gone a change; the lime streams 
have ceased for a time; and the 
new-made limestone rock is buried 
beneath fresh beds of sand, or else 
exposed to the action of the waves 
and ground away to contribute its 
substance to new deposits. 

But we must not follow in detail 
the erection of the further super- 
structure. When another bed of 
sand has become another pile of 
rock, such as only myriads of years 
could form, it is cleft and frac- 
tured, and another ocean works out 
its grooves and channels, and then, 
it may be, another lime deposit 
fills them; and now all is uplifted 
above the ocean, and now dropped 
into it once more; and thus many 
along series of centuries is speed- 
ing its incalculable flight. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MAKING OF THE CAVE. 


Tur constant upheaval from the 
centre of the globe is continuing 
still, dislocating, and not seldom 
penetrating, the superincumbent 
masses. The limestone rock, of 
which we have seen the building, 
is being pierced with many a 
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crevice, to be filled at once with 
threads of molten ore, the treasures 
of future lead-mines, forced up from 
the great furnace of nature’s metal- 
works. And now the same moun- 
tains are to become the monu- 
ments of a still more magnificent 
catastrophe. There is the crash of 
a tremendous earthquake. The great 
rock-fabric bulges upward, shakes 
its highest peaks, throws off the 
waters that surround them, and 
then, with a roar of fury, splits 
asunder. Now the peaks have 
ceased to totter, the seas have found 
their level, and the new hills 
have settled themselves upon their 
changed foundations. But the dis- 
trict which had before been a single 
structure is broken into two sepa- 
rate halves, and though they still 
remain contiguous, one has found 
its resting-place many hundreds of 
feet higher than the other. They 
are divided by a long curved line 
of towering precipice, facing to- 
wards the south-west, and stretch- 
ing away eastward and northward. 
On the table-land above this preci- 
pice, and in the valley below, are 
seen the two portions of what had 
hitherto been an unbroken surface. 
The line of this huge rent is car- 
ried over many miles; and along 
the face of the precipice, through 
all its length, the cleft bed of lime- 
stone is exposed to view. Above 
it is reared the corresponding por- 
tion of the sandstone rock under 
which it had hitherto lain con- 
cealed. When Geology comes to 
interpret its strange record, the rent 
which has thus been formed is to 
receive the name of the Craven 
Fault. In the meantime many a 
wondrous history will have to be 
written upon the rugged features 
of this hoary crag, and many an 
age of its existence will be spent 
beneath the ever-changing level of 
the ocean. There we must leave it 
now, that the waves may work 
their will. 


For now another epoch has passed 
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away. The surface of the land is 
nearly cooled, the atmosphere nearly 
cleared, and there are intervals in 
which the rainfall is so slight that 
it might almost seem to have 
ceased entirely. Atthe same time 
the volcanic matter is ever solidify- 
ing more deeply beneath the crust 
of the globe, and enabling it to 
offer a firmer resistance against the 
pressure from within. The earth- 
quakes are growing less numerous 
and less terrific, and the eruptions 
are gradually confining themselves 
to a multitude of fixed volcanoes. 
While this beneficent change has 
been making itself felt, the highest 
work of material creation has be- 
gun. There was nothing more to 
be seen at first than insignificant 
particles, such as those which had 
preceded them, destined to work 
out their whole existence upon the 
rock on which they spring. But 
this time it is a new order of crea- 
tion, with features and capabilities 
of its own, requiring the dry land 
for their operation and develop- 
ment. And it is the beginning of 
a type of beings in which the higher 
classes of terrestrial animals are 
to have their place, from the tiny 
mouse to the colossal mammoth,—a 
type of beings among which, in the 
Creator’s good time, Man will form 
the crowning point. For it is the 
day on which the great work is to 
be ended. ‘And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle, and creep- 
ing thing, and beast of the earth, 
after his kind. . . . And God said, 
Let us make man in our image and 
after our likeness. ... And the 
evening and the morning were the 
sixth day.’ 

But we must pass forward now 
to the time when the more gigantic 
operations in the building of the 
earth have been completed, and 
when the walls and pavement, 
the domes and towers, have been 
wrought at last into the general 
form which they are henceforth to 
retain unchanged. Again and 
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again indeed, there are to be periods 
of submergence and upheaval in 
every part. Water and atmo- 
sphere alternately have yet much to 
do in perfecting the beauty of the 
world’s outline; and a third mighty 
instrument, of which we have yet 
to see the working, is to produce 
effects no Jess vast than these. But 
at leastin the parts with which weare 
concerned, the mountains and val- 
leys have now been cut, whose chief 
features will permanently endure 
through the ages to come. 

Our story requires us to observe 
the scene as it appears after an up- 
heaval of the earth’s foundations. 
The hills are lifting their crests into 
the light; the plains between them 
are pouring off their waters to seek 
the seas of a lowerlevel. Thus the 
district of Craven and portions of 
our limestone scar appear out of the 
waves ; not yet, indeed, as a land 
of hills and valleys, but only asa 
group of detached crags and deso- 
late rocky islands. The waters of 
the tumultuous sea from which they 
have been raised are surging round 
them with redoubled fury, as if 
they grudged the robbery. But we 
may learn something of what has 
been effected in the interval. 

All the upper layers of the dis- 
trict have been cleared off and car- 
ried out into the deeper seas, so that 
over many miles the surface of the 
upheaved limestone strata has been 
laid bare. Of the vast sandstone 
beds which had been deposited 
above them only a huge fragment 
here and there remains. From the 
spot with which we are concerned, 
three of these fragments may be 
seen. There is the mass which is 
one day to form the level summit of 
Ingleborough ; and across a turbu- 
lent arm of the sea there is another, 
which is to be the rounded crown 
of Penyghent ; and a third close by, 
across a narrow inlet, is extended 
over a longer and broader island, 
and is to receive the name of Foun- 
tains Fell, And many a limestone 
crag, either forming an offshoot 
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from these loftier points or stand- 
ing as a separate island, rears its 
head above the billows. 

When we look for the miles of 
perpendicular rock, where the sec- 
tion of the limestone bed had been 
exposed, we find that the highest 
portions, with all traces of the up- 
per sandstone layers, have been 
cleared away, and broad clefts are 
cut through the length of the crag 
by the currents which streamed 
across it. But still it is not diffi- 
cult to trace its form. For now 
there is the face of a single crag, 
and now a longer line forming the 
frontage of a considerable island, 
all standing in regular succession. 
Seen from below they might be 
taken for a series of ruinous frag- 
ments which once formed parts of 
acontinuous wall. Here this wall 


which nature built is still towering 
above the sea, and here is a portion 
which only becomes visible when 
the tide is low; but its ruins are 
amply sufficient to show where the 


great precipice was reared, and to 
mark off the limestone district of 
which it is the boundary. 

Southward and westward of this 
fragmentary wall is the district 
where the deep sandstone covering 
has suffered comparatively little 
change. One portion of it, rising 
high above the water, is contiguous 
toa portion of the limestone rocks, 
forming a single island with it, so 
that the boundary wall disappears 
between them. But the smoothly 
rounded appearance which thecrown 
of the sandstone hill presents is to 
acquire for it the name of the Rye 
Loaf. And further off, across some 
miles of sea, emerge other groups 
of sandstone heights, stretching 
back into a district which is one 
day to be known as Lancashire. 

All this time a change has been 
gradually taking place in the inter- 
nal structure of the limestone rock. 
It has been unable to preserve its 
compact solidity, like the harder 
substances which were formed above 
itand beneath it. The lime which 
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enters so largely into its forma- 
tion, is readily dissolved again by 
the action of water. And now that 
the rock has been exposed to this 
influence, it has everywhere yielded 
to the operations of the penetrating 
element. The rainfall from above 
and the springs from below are 
working out an endless labyrinth of 
channels, which are continually 
being widened and deepened and 
multiplied ; while many a fragment, 
great or small, within the heart of 
the rock, becomes entirely detached 
by this process, as the waters are 
percolating round it. Here and 
there are places at which the stone 
is more liable than elsewhere to 
this destructive action, according to 
the varying proportions in which its 
original elements are distributed. 
Or, again, the way has been prepared 
for the water to operate, by cracks 
and fissures which were made in 
the upheaval of the rock. Several 
of these weak places in the lime- 
stone present themselves along the 
faces of the cliffs before the never- 
resting tides. And here the effect 
which is produced needs but little 
explanation. The waters from with- 
in and the waters from without are 
working now for the same result. 
The notable instance which we are 
to take will serve as a specimen of 
all. But first we must describe its 
exact locality. 

In order to do this, we must be 
guilty of a very vast anachronism, 
and begin to make use of names 
which are not to exist for many 
ages later. We are not far from 
the curve in the great Craven 
Fault, where its course from east 
to west is changed, and makes a 
sudden turn to the northward. 
Through this curve of the Fault a 
deep and broad gulf has been 
broken, into which the ocean is 
angrily dashing, but which is one 
day to carry down the more 
peaceful stream of the Ribble. 
A mile to the eastward there is a 
smaller channel, stretching across 
into the larger one, so that the 
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rocks between them form a de- 
tached island, whose western and 
southern cliff is the corner of 
the Fault. Let.our point of view 
be at the entrance of this smaller 
channel, where it cuts through the 
southern frontier of the limestone. 
We look up it towards the north, 
and observe the face of the cliff 
which rises over it upon our right. 
Along the greater part of its 
length the channel is too narrow 
to allow the full violence of the 
waves to be felt against the cliff. 
But about a mile from the entrance 
this channel begins to open out 
upon the larger gulf beyond, and 
there the western sea is rolling in 
with all its fury. At this point 
there is a spot where the waves 
seem to be employed more busily 
than elsewhere in rending the cliff 
away. It may be that here the 


waters from within have been able 
to loosen the structure of the rock 
more completely, and have thus 
prepared it to yield more readily. 


For a considerable hollow has 
already been worked, as one by 
one the severed fragments are 
carried off. And each year the 
double process of destruction is 
proceeding; the substance of the 
limestone is being eaten away, and 
the sea is washing out its ruins. 
At last a tunnel is scooped out, 
far into the recesses of the rock, 
branching off into many a deep 
passage and vault and chamber on 
either ,side, and not unfrequently 
uniting with other tunnels which 
have been started from other places 
in the cliff. 

We hear the angry crash of the 
water as its progress is checked 
suddenly by the force of an op- 
posing stream which has entered 
by another channel. Or a wave 
becomes enclosed in some deep side 
cavern, and dashes itself back 
beneath the vaulted ceiling, to 
meet with fresh opposition at the 
entrance, as it strives to combine 
again with the stream which had 
urged it onward. The hollow roll 
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continues to resound, as if the 
thunder of the skies were im- 
prisoned beneath the mountain. 
At every fresh entrance of the tide, 
the shingly pavement which it has 
formed is dashed against the solid 
rock, its stones are carried out 
into the ocean, and new frag- 
ments are torn down from the 
roof and walls to increase the size 
of the Limestone Cave. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAN AND MAMMOTH. 


We visit the scene again, after 
ages which we must not attempt 
to reckon, and the ocean is no 
longer there. Further changes 
have taken place, and have caused 
the waters to recede. The gulfs 
and channels in which they had 
flowed are now ravines and valleys, 
connecting together the hills which 
had formerly been separate islands. 
The only water that now divides 
the rocky heights is in the rushing 
streams and rivulets, and in the 
marshy pools and lakes which fill 
the deeper hollows. And now the 
landscape is adorned with a hardy 
growth of herbage. A _ grassy 
carpet is spread over the higher 
ground, and many a dense forest 
clothes the hill-sides, while reeds 
and moss grow luxuriantly in the 
damp valleys. 

We look up the same opening 
between the rocks which we had 
known as a narrow channel of the 
sea. It is now a mere ravine 
among the hills, with a marshy 
bottom along which the moisture 
is drained off into a lake below. 
A thick growth of trees and 
brushwood skirts the sides of this 
ravine ; but above the line of woods 
upon the right we see. the same 
dark opening in the rock, which we 
had previously seen above the line 
of the waves. 

Beyond the further end of the 
ravine there has been a similar 
transformation, where the sea had 
formerly raged in a larger and 
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deeper gulf. The wild beauties 
that will adorn the valley in later 
ages are already, here—the long 
fortress of the hills, their piles 
of stonework, rising high like 
rugged domes above them, stretch- 
ing down like mighty buttresses 
built upon the river-bed below 
them, grassy slopes, alternating 
with waving woods and tangled 
undergrowth, — 
the Ribble rustling nigh, 

The sun illuming with his last rose glance 
Flat Ingleborough, peering o’er the vale, 
And Penyghent, the Cap of Ribblesdale.® 

But no Druids have as yet raised 
their circles of stone upon the 
height of Ingleborough; and there 
is no tunnel piercing its flanks, or 
viaduct traversing the neighbouring 
moss, to carry the traflic of the 
Midland Railway. Let us see how 
far the art of man has gone in 
subduing the earth beneath his 
dominion. 

He has chosen the Cave for his 
home. It is the same desolate and 
rugged cavern, still retaining much 
of its smooth water-worn appear- 
ance, as when the waves first scooped 
it out of the cliff. But since that 
day, loosened blocks of the lime- 
stone, of every shape and size, have 
continually fallen from the roof. 
Water has frequently flooded it, 
carrying deposits of earth and sand, 
and in every part of it the moisture 
is trickling from the crevices and 
oozing through the rock. The con- 
stant drip of this moisture, charged 
with lime and other mineral sub- 
stances, has by degrees formed 
hardened stalactites from above, 
and payed the floor with layers of 
stalagmite. Then all has been 
crushed by the falling blocks, and 
buried in the accumulating earth. 
Within, these soaking walls, and 
upon this bed of stones and clay, 
primeval man seeks his nightly 
rest, and takes refuge from wind 
and storm. 
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He stands now, an unclothed 
savage of tall and massive build, 
near the entrance of the Cave. 
Probably his wife and children, are 
within, waiting eagerly for the 
supper which he is about to bring 
them. In the marsh below, a huge 
monster is browsing quietly. It is 
a mammoth or elephant, measuring 
not less than fifteen feet in length. 
It has an immense trunk, and 
wears shaggy hair and mane. Its 
tusks curve outwards until their 
tips are some ten or twelve feet 
apart. Another huge monster of 
smaller size is its little one. There 
is the uncouth form of the rhino- 
ceros also, covered with woolly 
hair, and carrying two horns upon 
his nose. And a playful group of 
bisons are plunging in the marsh. 
But the savage stealthily watches 
a herd of deer approaching in the 
distance. At this moment an enor- 
mous bear appears round an angle 
of the rock, dragging with him the 
sleek young stag that has just be- 
come his prey. He too has chosen 
the Cave for to-night’s resting place, 
and he utters a iierce growl as he 
sees the tall form before him. In 
an instant a block of limestone is 
in the grasp of the man, and fierce 
blows fall upon the head of the 
grisly monster. Not without many 
a bleeding wound, the human 
savage comes off the victor. He 
has robbed his booty from the bear, 
and prepares to make it his evening 
meal, 

But another fight on the morrow 
may end with a different result ; 
and as the next sun sets in the 
opposite sky, a troop of hysnas 
may be quarrelling over the lifeless 
human forms. Day after day the 
gnawed bones of rhinoceros and 
mammoth, of deer and bison, are 
piled upon the same heap with 
those of the man. Bears and 
hyenas are in their turn the joint 
tenants of the Cave, and their own 
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bones are left at last among the 
fragments of their prey. 

Another foe, more terrible to the 
future ruler of the world than these 
wild beasts, is slowly advancing 
against both him and them. All 
the present tenants of these lands 
are to be driven far southward, or 
destroyed entirely, by the common 
enemy. It is the great ice-sheet, 
which is gradually moving on from 
the pole, and spreading itself over a 
large portion of the northern hemi- 
sphere. It is writing the history 
of its own advance with deeply en- 
graved characters on the hills and 
stones, with strangely wrought re- 
cords in the caves and valleys, that 
future times may read. 

Ever since the internal heat of 
the globe ceased to penetrate the 
crust, and the surface depended for 
its warmth upon its exposure to 
the sun’s rays, the ice-sheet began 
to form itself. Around the extre- 
mities of the globe’s diameter, 
where little influence of the sun is 
felt, the waters are gradually con- 
gealed, and the coldness of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere produces a 
similar effect upon the falling 
moisture. Vast beds of snow are 
piled upon the frozen ocean, ard 
pressed down by their own weight 
until they also form a body of com- 
pact ice like that on which they 
fall. 

From various causes, depending 
upon the changing relations of the 
planet to the central orb, the solid 
mass of ice is from time to time 
extended far across the temperate 
regions or even into the tropical 
lands; and again it is compelled 
to recede from time to time, as 
other changes allow the rays of the 
sun to reassert their power. At 
one such epoch, at least, not merely 
the Pennine Hills, but all the dis- 
tricts from the European continent 
to the west of Ireland, are en- 
crusted beneath the glassy covering, 
in which the highest peaks are 
hidden and all distinction of land 
and sea is lost. 
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Already the marks of the ice 
have been left upon these hills, 
while the waves of the sea were 
beating high around their summits. 
Huge masses broken off and drift- 
ing away from the wide ice-sheet 
of the north have been floated into 
these lower latitudes, and many a 
glittering block has been entangled 
among the crags or stranded upon 
the shores of the rugged islands, 
to melt away on the spot where it 
was left; and when the ice-berg 
itself has disappeared we may still 
discover its remains. For before 
it drifted off from its birthplace in 
the Polar seas, the stones and 
shingle of the bed on which it was 
formed were gathered up intoits base, 
and large masses of them have been 
safely conveyed withiton the voyage. 
When the huge vessel is wrecked 
at last, and all its icy substance 
has vanished, we may often tell the 
port* from which it had sailed by 
examining the remnants of its cargo. 
And the blocks of grey trap rock, 
scattered here and there above this 
limestone precipice, are such as can 
only have been found in the Scan- 
dinavian mountains, 

Not merely detached ice-bergs, 
however, but the great ice-continent 
itself, is to leave proofs of its pre- 
sence here. Watch the effect of 
its advance, as it pushes the first 
great glacier down the bed of 
Ribblesdale. Higher and higher 
the falling snow is piled, and the 
upper peaks of the hills rear their 
whitened crowns among the clouds. 
By degrees the increasing weight 
becomes too heavy for the sides of 
the mass to support it, and vast 
avalanches are thrown down upon 
the lower levels. The snow crystals 
are compacted together into ice, 
and thus a solid glacier is formed, 
stretching from hill to hill across 
the head of the valley. No sooner 
is it formed than it begins slowly 
to descend, as the continual ad- 
ditions to its weight and _ the 
unceasing pressure from above, 
combine to urge it forward. 
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The same operation is being car- 
ried on also in the bed of the lesser 
ravine, where the Cave is formed. 
And hereletus observe more closely 
its mode ofaction. Blocks of stone 
are embedded firmly in its base, and 
these are ground rudely against the 
rocks as it passes over them. Thus, 
they either score the rocks, or be- 
come scored themselves, according 
to their hardness, with lines and 
grooves, to prove the violence with 
which the glacier thrust itself for- 
ward. Every obstacle that it meets, 
and all the loose contents of the 
valley, are pushed along before it ; 
and hence it is bearing downward 
on its path aconfused mass of earth 
and clay, fragments of the rock, 
bones of former inhabitants, rem- 
nants of former vegetation. It 
reaches the Cave; and here, as it is 
slowly moving by, the mass of ac- 
cumulated rubbish at the entrance 
is pushed in. By this means a heap 
of clay is piled in the lower portion 
of the Cave. Init are laid bones of 
the mammoth, whose tribe the ice 
has extinguished for ever; bones of 
the rhinoceros, who is henceforth to 
be known only in a different form 
and in distant climes ; bones of the 
deer and bison which hyznas have 
gnawed, and bones of hyznas who 
gnawed them; bones of the bear 
who slew the man, and bones of the 
man whom the bear slew. 

The front of the glacier has passed 
the entrance of the cave, but still 
the ravine is blocked for ages with 
the icy mass, which even in this 
position leaves its record. During 
the day, while the sun shines, the 
surface of the ice is thawed, and a 
stream of water, thick and muddy 
from the friction of the rocks, is 
flowing from it; but all freezes 
again, and thestream ceases to flow 
in the chills of evening. Each day 
the water trickles gently through 
the entrance of the cave, over the 
pile of rubbish, the moraine of the 
glacier, which acts as a barrier to 
strain off all the stones and larger 
materials from the muddy water, 
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and only suffers the fine grains of 
sand and silt to pass. With these 
the daily stream disperses itself over 
the bed of clay, where all the sub- 
stances which compose the mud 
find their natural level. First, there 
is spread out a thin layer of the 
heavier particles, and, above them, 
the lighter substances form another 
layer. The flow ceases at night, 
and the double layer of its deposit 
becomes hardened; and then the 
process repeats itself when the next 
day’s sun thaws the surface of the 
ice once more. So day by day for 
along period the stream from the 
glacier continues its work, until a 
bed of laminated clay, many feet 
in thickness, but regularly formed 
in alternate layers of darker and 
lighter colour, slopes inwards to- 
wards the back of the cave from 
the irregular heap which blocks the 
entrance. 

A further change in the atmo- 
sphere, and the glacier begins to 
yield. Every day its front melts 
away, and the ice seems as it were 
to retreat back again up the valley 
as slowly as it had come down. And, 
as it melts, the furrowed boulder- 
stones which it carried drop one by 
one fromits grasp, the clay is spread 
thickly along the bottom and sides 
of the ravine, and numberless rivu- 
lets are bearing the water into the 
lake below. In front of the Cave, 
against the bank of clay and bones 
which the solid glacier made, 
another clay bank, full of scratched 
boulders, is heaped up from the 
melting glacier. And here the part 
which the ice contributes to our 
history is ended. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CAVE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


VERDURE once more clothes the 
hill-sides and the valleys, after the 
ice-age has passed away; and in 
the meantime the Cave still carries 
on its eventful history. It is now 
no longer the same deep passage, 
with its clay floor sloping gradually 
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away into the heart of the moun- 
tain, as when the glacier left it. 
At its entrance a bank of loose 
fragments rises higher with every 
winter’s frost, as the weather de- 
taches them from the face of the 
cliff. Within the Cave, also, frag- 
ments of the rock are still falling, 
and new beds of clay are deposited 
by the moisture ; a thick stalagmite 
has at times crusted over all, and 
then has been crushed by the falling 
rock, and covered by the deepening 
clay. Thus the ground has con- 
tinually been raised, until the level 


is only broken by huge blocks of 


stone, and the Cave is a low, dark 
chamber of which all the further 
recesses are from time to time 
choked up and lost. 

But man has again chosen this 
Cave for his habitation. Possession 
has to be disputed sometimes with 
his enemy, the bear—not the 
gigantic cave-bear of former ages, 
for he, like the mammoth and rhino- 
ceros, has passed away—but the 
brown bear, who is a scarcely less 
terrible antagonist. One of them 
has yielded to the man in a recent 
conflict, and his jaws and broken 
bones are lying in the Cave. A 
thigh-bone of the same animal is 
converted into animplement of rude 
workmanship. The man has broken 
off its jointed ends, and lashed it 
across two forked poles which are 
fixed in the ground; and now he 
and another are dragging a skin 
backwards and forwards across the 
bone. Thus, the hard leather will 
be rendered supple and pliable for 
clothing. Already the centre of 
the bone is polished brightly with 
the friction. 

Watch the man again, employed 
in another work. Some sharp 
flakes of flint serve him for knives, 
and he is cunningly fashioning a 
flat piece of bone, about four inches 
long, to make a harpoon for fishing. 
With two sharp notches cut into it 
on each side he makes a double 
barb ; and, again, a third notch on 
each side, cut in the opposite direc- 
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tion, will enable him to bind it 
firmly to a wooden handle with 
thongs of leather. 

Before the entrance of the ravine 
into which the Cave opens there is 
still a tarn, or lake. Itis enclosed 
between the front of the original 
limestone precipice and the opposite 
series of sandstone hills among 
which the Rye Loaf rises eastward. 
This lake is to bear the name of the 
Utter-Mere, corrupted into Atter. 
mire, distinguishing it from the 
inner tarn, which lies considerably 
higher across the next ridge of 
ground, near the spot which is one 
day to be Malham. There is a 
third tarn also, some three miles 
away, beyond the river, and here 
the men have made a rude canoe 
from the half-trunk of a tree which 
they have roughly hollowed. To 
one or other of these lakes the 
savage, with his bearskin round 
him, sallies forth, to strike his har. 
poon into the first fish that appears 
basking on the surface of the water. 

Meanwhile his wife remains about 
the Cave. Her dress is the skin of 
a reindeer, with a circlet of bone 
beads neatly shaped and carved by 
her husband’s skill. Her children 
round her collect leaves and wood 
for a fire at the entrance of the Cave 
to broil their meal. Scattered bones 
of red deer, wild horse, and short- 
horned ox, as well as fowl, tell of 
former luxurious repasts. 

But the art which could fashion 
these implements and ornaments 
may not long content itself with 
the dwellings that unaided nature 
can provide. After a time this race 
of men learn to build huts for their 
abode, where more warmth and 
comfort can be obtained. There the 
wild animals, too, can be more 
effectually shut out. To them the 
caves are henceforth yielded for 
their undisputed occupation. But 
many traces of the former inhabi- 
tants have been left. Another 
cave, a quarter of a mile away, con- 
tains a human skeleton; and in this 
one there are specimens of handi- 
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craft which have been laid down 
and lost, with weapons and imple- 
ments which are superseded by a 
newer fashion. There is also the 
charred wood and other mementos 
of the feasts. But the Cave has be- 
come a secure retreat for bear and 
badger, while clay, and stalagmite, 
and falling stones bury the relics of 
the man. 
Yet this was not the last human 
occupant. When centuries have 
sed away we find another family 
seeking shelter here, but not from 
natural foes. They belong to a 
race whose forefathers drove out 
the former inhabitants of these 
British lands; and now they are 
soon to suffer expulsion themselves. 
They are a family of Celtic descent, 
who have long enjoyed friendly 
intercourse with the Roman invader, 
and have learnt from him much of 
the arts and civilisation in which 
he had been nurtured. Their home 
has been no rude hut, but a well- 
constructed villa of brick and 
stone, such as the Roman had 
taught them to erect. But now all 
Europe is trembling at the advance 
of barbarous tribes from the North 
and East. Goths, Vandals, and 
Alans are making their terrible 
incursion into southern Europe ; 
and the Roman has gone to guard 
his ancestral home, leaving the 
Celtic provincial to do the same. 
Picts and Scots from the Caledonian 
mountains seize the opportunity ; 
and soon after all the southern 
and eastern coasts of England are 
occupied by Angles, and Jutes, and 
‘Saxons from beyond the German 
sea. In the middle of the sixth 
century the district from the Hum- 
ber to the Tees becomes the king- 
dom of an Anglian tribe, under 
their chieftain Ailla. The more 
northern parts are taken by others 
of the same race under Ida, who 
fixes his throne at Bamburgh, after 
fierce resistance from Urien, the 
British leader. A few years later 
all Northumbria is one established 
kingdom under these new masters. 
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But the Pennine Hills are as yet 
their western boundary. Beyond 
them, to the coast of the Irish Sea, 
a portion of the British race still 
holds its ground, and forms a line 
of connection between the larger 
Celtic kingdoms in Wales and 
Scotland. Against this district, 
therefore, the full hostility of the 
barbarian is directed. 

Trembling with fear and ex- 
hausted with fatigue, the flying 
family of Roman Britons is seeking 
a hiding place among the hills. 
They have left their wealthy villa 
and well-stocked homestead to be 
plundered and burnt by the pitiless 
spoiler ; for the terrible story of his 
deeds of violence has long been 
known among them—long enough, 
at least, to make them feel the 
necessity of flight as he approaches 
nearer. And where shall they find 
a better refuge than in this secluded 
Cave? They know it to be as large 
and roomy as any cave that these 
rocks contain, and its low side 
chambers, damp and dark as they 
are, will add to its convenience. A 
cold and desolate home, indeed, 
after the luxuries which they have 
left, for it stands more than four- 
teen hundred feet above the sea 
level, and nine hundred above the 
neighbouring river. But all this 
will make it the more secure. And 
the river runs more than a mile 
away, and the road with which the 
Romans have spanned the island 
from York to Lancaster, lies still 
further in the opposite direction, 
Others have already sought similar 
places of refuge. Some have gone 
to Kelko Cave, nearer to the river, 
in a spot at once less elevated and 
less desolate ; but these advantages 
may well be set aside for larger 
room and greater seclusion. Here, 
therefore, is the place they need. 
The bleak cave on the mountain- 
side is a fitting nest for the last 
retreat of these brave children of 
the Roman Eagle. 

They have brought with them a 
fine drove of cattle, of the common 
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short-horned breed, as well as 
goats and pigs, and a few horses. 
Some fowl also have been conveyed. 
And they have brought their dogs, 
to aid in tending the cattle and to 
hunt the woods for game. Now 
the cavalcade has climbed wearily up 
the rugged heights and penetrated 
the forest of gnarled oaks and yews 
which skirts the cliff. Behind 
these they hope to be safely hidden. 

Let us notice the mode of life 
which they follow under these 
pitiable yet interesting circum- 
stances. The level space outside the 
entrance of the cave serves them 
for akitchen. It is the same spot 
on which the wife of the savage 
had kindled her fire in past ages; 
but the splintered fragments of the 
cliff have formed a layer no less 
than six feet in thickness above the 
charred embers of her day. The 
present fireplace would seem better 
adapted for her rough hands than 
for the fingers of these ladies who 
are busy round it now, for it con- 
sists of nothing more than a few 
blocks of stone arranged upon a 
larger hearthstone. 

The food that they cook is chiefly 
from their own domestic stock, 
which supplies them abundantly 
with beef. It yields also pork and 
goats’ mutton, as well as horse- 
flesh, which is commonly used in 
these days. A fowl is an occasional 
luxury. It would seem that they 
are unskilful hunters, or have little 
taste for game. It is but rarely 
that their larder contains a red 
deer or a roe-buck; now and then 
there is a grouse from the hills, or 
a wild-duck from the tarn. And 
when the meal is ended, the refuse 
is thrown out at the front of the 
cave. 

Clothing also demands the at- 
tention of these refugees as well as 
food. Sometimes one of the family 
is to be seen spinning at the loom ; 
another is sharpening and rounding 
bone pins and needles on a piece of 
slate; anda third is employed with 
needlework. 
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Sometimes too they have leisure 
for amusement. One of the damsels 
has taken from her hair a large 
flat pin of bone, fashioned into an 
ornamental form, and she proceeds 
to add to its embellishments by 
striking circles upon it with a 
forked pin of bronze. 

They have brought sufficient 
articles from their former wealthy 
and luxurious home to keep the 
contrast continuallyin mind, though 
they can add but little comfort to 
this miserable abode. These beauti- 
ful vases of Samian ware were 
imported at considerable cost from 
foreign lands, and agree but ill 
with the surroundings of this 
kitchen. They have been conveyed 
here, perhaps, in the hope that 
they may one day again adorn a 
comfortable mansion; but in the 
meantime they must serve the pur. 
poses of daily household use. 

The clothing of the ladies is worn 
and tattered; but some of the 
brooches and pins that fasten it are 
of rarest elegance. They have 
necklaces of beads—blue and white 
glass, and jet, and amber; and 
they have costly bracelets and arm- 
lets, studs and finger rings. Many 
of these jewels are of Roman work, 
but some of the most exquisite are 
from the hands of native Celtic 
artists. Such, for example, is the 
brooch that fastens this lady’s 
mantle. It is in the form of a 
dragon, wrought in bronze and 
gilded, and its ornaments are of 
red and green enamel. Another 
brooch is skilfully twisted in bronze 
wire, and made to resemble a coiled 
serpent. A third is still more 
elaborate; in the form of a bird, 
with its wings enamelled in red, 
blue, green, and yellow. A fourth 
is shaped like a harp, and delicately 
ornamented with diamonds of blue 
enamel, bordered by triangles of 
gold. These are but a few among 
the many valuable treasures which 
the new owners of the cave possess. 

A bag of money must also be 
reckoned among them. There are 
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silver coins of Trajan, already some 
centuries old, reminding the Briton 
of the great Caesars by whom his 
savage forefathers were subdued, 
and their children tamed; and in 
all his trouble he can still be 
thankful for the conquest to which 
he owes so much. And it may be 
that, as he deciphers the name of 
Gallienus on this bronze coin, and 
the name of Tetricus on _ that, 
he can recall something which he 
has heard of the effeminate princes 
and unworthy provincial governors 
who first seized and then disgraced 
the Imperial purple, and hastened 
forward the decline of Rome. 
There are also barbarous imitations 
of the Roman coinage, struck by 
unskilled hands in Britain, telling 
of the same period of lawlessness 
and decay. Then he reads the name 
of Constantine the younger, and of 
Constans, the two sons of the great 
Constantine, whose tragic deaths 
terminated worthless reigns; and 
these names recall the new capital 
raised on the shore of the Bos- 
phorus, and the famous effort to 
restore the Empire in its eastern 
portion when the star of Old Rome 
was setting; and then follow 
thoughts of the final fall, of the 
uncertain rumours which have 
reached them that Rome has be- 
come the prey of the Goth and 
all her fair provinces are devastated 
by kindred hordes; and then the 
more than rumours of savage Saxon 
and Angle, who are wasting the 
Briton’s land. 

The old provincial wraps round 
him a thick mantle of skin. A 
pair of well-worn links of bone, 
each of the size of a finger, and 
ornamented with spiral Imes and 
circles, are the clasps by which 
he fastens the mantle across his 
shoulder ; and the ornaments, worn 
away by constant friction with the 
leather, tell of the long time that 
the links have served their pur- 
pose. Now he grasps his sword, 
an ivory-hilted sword of genuine 
VOL, XIII.—NO, LXXIV. NEW SERIES. 
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Roman work,—and thus he goes 
forth upon the hill to change the 
current of his thoughts. 

Now follows an eventful time. 
In 607, Adthelfrith, the grandson 
of Ida, marched on Chester; the 
fatal day of the twelve hundred 
monks of Bangor passed; and 
thenceforth the Angles held a firm 
footing on the shore of the Irish 
Sea. Nine years later the kingdom 
of Elmet, in south-western York- 
shire, severed now from the kindred 
tribes of Wales, is compelled to 
yield to Eadwin, the king of the 
united Northumbrians. There is 
a gleam of hope for the Britons 
under the victorious Ceadwalla of 
North Wales, but he falls at last 
before Oswald, the son of Authel- 
frith. Still for more than a century 
they retain their feeble hold among 
these hills; until Hadbert, the last 
of the descendants of Aulla, ascends 
the Northumbrian throne. In 756 
he subdues at last the kingdom of 
Strathclyde, and the Craven Hills 
have become the spoiler’s land. 

But before this time the family 
of the vanquished race have relin- 
quished their dwelling in the Cave. 
The hope of removing their goods 
to a happier abode has not been 
realised. Jewels and weapons, 
clothing and ornaments, coins and 
aaa and household implements 
are left in confusion ; and soon all 
these, with the refuse of the meals, 
are buried in the deepening soil. 
The bed of clay rises, and the 
stones of the rock fall into it. A 
huge badger is the next important 
tenant of the cave; and with him 
the wild cat and the fox feed on the 
rabbit and the hare. 

And except the howls of these 
wild beasts, there is nothing, so far 
as we know, to break the silence 
of the cave for a thousand years. 
After this interval its records 
speak again, and the event to which 
they bear testimony is the last 
hostile expression of the same 
strife between Celt and English- 
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man, before it is quenched in peace 
for ever. Nothing indeed remains 
in the cave to bear witness to this 
circumstance of its history; but it 
must occupy a place in our annals 
as it has been handed down. 

Let us briefly notice how the 
thousand years have passed. The 
conqueror of the Briton was him- 
self harassed by the invading 
Dane, who earried fire and sword 
throughout the island. The village 
of Langceliffe, skirting the rocks 
above the Ribble where it flows 
nearest to the cave, was burnt by 
this new enemy. One centur 
after the Northumbrian Eadbert 
subdued , Strathclyde, the Danes 
slew the last princes of his race. 

wo centuries later the whole of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Danish power 
was swept away together, and the 
Norman set up his dynasty. Yet 
two centuries more, and the two 
races are so entirely mingled into 
one that the representative of Wil- 
liam the .Norman can bear the 
Saxon. name of Edward. By him 
the Celtic kingdom of Wales has 
been compelled to acknowledge the 
English sway; and he has invaded 
Scotland, and proclaimed himself 
its master. Thence he carried 
away the Lia-fail, the sacred stone 
which Fergus, the son of Eric, had 
brought with him from Ireland, 
and on which the Scottish kings 
had ever since been crowned. 
Edward believed that by. conveying 
it to England he would maintain 
his claim to the Scottish dominion, 
and he placed it in a new chair in 
which his successors were to be 
seated at their coronation. But the 
Scot boasted that 

Unless the fates are faithless found 

And prophets’ voice be vain, 
Where’er this monument is found 
The Scottish race shall reign.‘ 
And both were proved to be right ; 
for the two royal lines met even- 
tually in a common heir, and Eng- 
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land and Scotland were at» last 
united under a single crown. Still 
the jealonsy between Scot and 
Englishman was not extinguished. 

In the year in which the story 
of our cave reopens, nearly a cen- 
tury and a half has passed since 
the one kingdom of Great Britain 
combined thetwofold realm. During 
that time the descendants of James 
Stuart of Scotland and Margaret 
Tudor of England have worn. the 
united crown, But now, for some 
years, the direct representatives. of 
the Scottish King have been exelu- 
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descended from his daughter, occu- 
pies the throne. The Scottish High- 
lander was but half reconciled to 
his union with the southern race; 
and the very country in which’ this 
new dynasty has been reared .is 
snfficient.to suggest to him) the 
memory of the Saxons of. old. 
What wonder that he declares 
himself in favour of the Stuart’s 
claim ? 

Now, in 1745, comes the last 
effort to restore the exiled Prince 
James to his father’s honours; and 
his son Prinee Charles, as regent, 
has established /his court at the 
Palace of Holyrood., From thence 
he marches into England, under 
the shelter of the western hills, 
If proof were needed of the lin- 
gering suspicion between the races, 
it may be found in the popular 
belief which these northern districts 
entertained, that the Highlander is 
a cannibal, and children his favour- 
ite food. As the Scottish army 
approaches, the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring mansion are alarmed 
lest their little boy of six years old 
should be taken and devoured. 
They are anxious at the same time 
to preserve the valuables of the 
household. Accordingly the family 
plate and the favourite child are 
hidden in the cave. The army 
passes by, and boy and plate are 
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rescued. The prince continues his 
march as far as Derby, when he is 
reluctantly compelled to retreat; 
and the next year the battle of 
Culloden ends the last hope of the 
House of Stuart. 

The cave by this time has been 
blocked up by the falling débris of 
the rock, till only a narrow aper- 
ture is left in place of the once 
wide and gaping archway. The 
Craven farmer fears lest his sheep 
and cattle should fall into the vault 
and be lost, and he builds up a 
wall of rough stone against the 
entrance. The trickling lime-water 
oozes over it, and binds the stones 
together. In front of it the rub- 
bish is collected, and the herbage 

ws. There is almost another 
blank century in our annals. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CAVE DISCOVERED. 


A HapPIER day for England’s throne 
reopens our story; for now, among 
all the subjects of the empire, there 
is not a heart that hesitates in its 
allegiance. A monument in St. 
Peter’s church at Rome has marked 
the last resting-place of the Stuart 
princes, recording the title of King 
James III. of England, with the 
names of his two sons. Some rare 
medals alone attest the regal claims 
of King Charles III. and King 
Henry 1X. The King of Sardinia 
has indeed survived them, as heir 
to the rights of Henrietta Maria, 
Duchess of Orleans, the younger 
daughter of King Charles I., but 
he has abdicated his claim. Thus 
the children of King George III. 
have become undisputed heirs to 
the double honours once possessed 
by their seventh ancestor, King 
James I. of England and VI. of 
Scotland. 

It is the 28th of June, 1838. 
To-day the Princess Victoria is 
formally invested with the crown 
of her uncles and her grandfather. 
In her person what numerous lines 
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of royalty have met in one! As 
the recently disputed claims of 
Stuart and Guelph are combined, 
so when we look back to more dis- 
tant times we see in her the repre- 
sentative of each rival race. She 
can boast the old Celtic blood; for 
she traces her ancestry to Matilda, 
the daughter of Malcolm Can- 
More, and grandchild of Duncan, 
whom Macbeth slew. She is a 
Saxon, too, for Malcolm’s wife and 
Matilda’s mother was granddaugh- 
ter to Edmund Ironsides; and here 
is the blood of Alfred and Egbert, 
and of the sea-king Cerdic, who 
first founded the West Saxon 
kingdom. And she represents the 
line of William the Norman. 

See how the scene that is enacted 
to-day recalls those varied lines of 
ancient sovereignty. Beneath the 
seat of the coronation chair is the 
Fatal Stone} of the old Scottish 
kings. Before it is the shrine of 
the sainted Edward, the last Saxon 
monarch ; and he was son of Ethel- 
red, and brother of Edmund, the 
young Queen’s Saxon ancestors. 
And these noble walls of West- 
minster Abbey are the work of 
another ancestor, King Henry IIL, 
who was fifth in descent from the 
Norman Conqueror; and here, too, 
is his place of burial. Such are 
the happy surroundings in which 
Victoria receives from the successor 
of Augustine the sacred unction, 
and the crown and sceptre, and all 
the insignia of royalty, which the 
pomp of mediwval ceremonial has 
handed down. 

And on a day so bright with pro- 
mise, well may all England be 
keeping holiday! So it chances 
that a pedestrian from the little 
market-town of Settle is wandering 
among the hills, his thoughts divi- 
ded between the great event of to- 
day and the many subjects of in- 
terest which the limestone crags 
suggest to him. He climbs along 
the side of the ravine where the 
scene of our tale has been laid, and 
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his dog, led by curiosity, enters a 
crevice in the rock. To the sur- 
prise of its master, the animal re- 
appears through another crevice 
some few feet distant from the 
first. He clears away some of the 
loose fragments of stone, and finds 
the long-forgotten Cavern. He takes 
the first opportunity of making fur- 
ther investigations; and with a 
wise foresight of the importance 
of his discovery, he names it, in 
memory of the Coronation Day, the 
Victoria Cave. 

Let us pause and notice the 
changes which have passed over 
the surrounding district during the 
period in which the cave has chiefly 
turned our thoughts to the history 
of our kingdom. As year after 
year has passed on, the footsteps of 
men have traversed the valley with 
increasing frequency. They have 
collected the loose stones together 
to make fences for their cattle, and 
by degrees the rudely piled heaps 
of former times are all givin 
place to more neatly fitted walls. 
They have built a kiln on the hill- 
side opposite the cave, where they 
burn the stones to lime. And the 
rarer forms of nature are fast dis- 
appearing as the works of man’s 
art are multiplied. The last copse 
of yew and oak and hazel has van- 
ished from the hill-side ; only here 
and there on neighbouring slopes 
you will now find a few scanty 
remnants of the primeval forest. 
The last Royal Osmunda has shed 
its flower in the marsh below, and 
the last parsley fern has scattered 
its spores upon the cliff. You 
must go to seek these rarities 
in the more secluded valleys near 
the Westmoreland border. And the 
last red-deer has shed an antler on 
the hill above, where it will one 
day be found in a narrow fissure 
of the limestone. The kindred of 
the deer gradually receded into 
the inner ranges of the hills; the 
monks of Fountains carried home 
their last venison from their domain 
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on Fountains Fell; and the last 
deer died away. Attermire, too, 
has long ago drained itself off; 
nothing but a level marsh, traversed 
by small rivulets, marks the place ; 
and no tradition has survived to 
endorse the evidence which the 
name and the site supply of the 
former existence of a mere. Gig- 
gleswick Tarn has been drained by 
its owner in recent years, and in its 
peaty bottom was found the canoe 
in which the old savage crossed it. 
The bones of his fellow have been 
exhumed from the King’s Brow 
Cave. 

The relics left by the Roman. 
Celtic tenants in the Kelko Cave 
at Giggleswick, have also been 
brought to light. This very hill, 
within a short distance, has been 
pierced with the shafts of lead- 
mines, and not far away the earth 
has also been bored for coal. And 
now, from this ravine before the 
Victoria Cave, you may look to the 
southward and discern the smoke 
of manufactories ; and as you look 
over the opposite end there is the 
line of the Midland Railway thread- 
ing its way along the deep cleft of 
Upper Ribblesdale on the route 
towards Carlisle. 

The geologist also is to be seen 
among these hills and valleys above 
the Craven Fault. He breaks out 
with his hammer the remains of 
plant and animal, the beautiful 
shells and corals, and the strange 
leaves and flowers of seaweed ; and 
with the aid of the chemist he 
makes them tell him how the lime- 
stone was deposited in the deep sea- 
basins of old. He studies the pot- 
holes by which streams disappear 
into the earth and are lost until 
they emerge again through a cave 
in a distant side of the mountain; 
and he studies the clefts and fissures 
which traverse broad districts of 
the limestone where it is exposed 
on the level heights; and from all 
these things he learns how the 
rock is eaten out by the agency of 
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water. Then he takes a general 
survey of these rugged heights, and 
contrasts them with the more 
rounded forms of the hills south- 
ward and westward; and he sees 
the line of division between these 
different forms marked for many a 
mile by the long limestone scar, and 
he marvels at the tremendous cata- 
strophe of nature which heaved such 
masses upward from below, and 
which even carried above them the 
sandstone summits of the higher 
mountains to stand as relics of the 
past and to tell the tale. 

As he continues on his path he 
sees the single fragments of vol- 
canic rock scattered here and there, 
so different from the water-formed 
limestone on which they lie,—the 
poised block which the villagers 
call Samson’s Toe, and others of 
smaller size; and he sees that they 
came from the hills of Norway, 
from whence only the cold strong 
grasp of the iceberg can have 
borne them. Often, too, when a 
bank of earth has been uncovered, 
he finds under its surface a boulder 
scarred and polished; and he sees 
that the only power of nature 
which could have done the work 
was the descent of the mighty 
glacier, grinding the stones which 
it held against others which were 
embedded in the frozen ground 
beneath it. And here and there 
he sees a mound stretching into 
the valley from a projecting cliff; 
just such a mound as he sees the 
descending glacier actually raising 
in other lands; and so the mound 
of earth confirms the record of the 
stones. His thoughts wander on 
to catastrophes in the remoter past 
yet more awful than the upheaval 
of the limestone, to changes yet 
more marvellous than the spreading 
of the ice-sheet. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAVE EXAMINED. 


We must follow the company of 
archeologists at the Cave, as they 
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begin with patient diligence to 
read backwards the record which 
we have traced out from its be- 
ginning. This will bring the his- 
tory of the Cave down to the pre- 
sent day, and at the same time it 
will enable us briefly to recapitu- 
late the details. In exploring the 
clay of the floor, the discoverer of 
the Cave has not to search far 
before he finds ample proof that it 
has been inhabited by man. When 
afterwards the accumulated frag- 
ments of the cliff are cleared from 
the entrance, and the whole of this 
bed of clay is carefully examined, 
the interesting evidences of man’s 
occupation are largely multiplied. 
And, moreover, the strange medley 
of articles picked out of it reveals 
much of the history of those who 
left them there. 

Here are numerous implements. 
made of bone or the antlers of the 
deer; spoons and knife-handles, 
little rods and pins; and here is a 
bone stud, and beads of glass and 
amber, and one of jet neatly turned. 
Here is a stone celt; and this, as 
well as the rudeness of some of the 
bone implements, seems to speak of 
the earliest races far beyond his- 
toric times. But here, on the other 
hand, are daggers and spear-heads 
of bronze, belonging to a later age 
and here are nails and needles, pins 
and buckles, also of bronze and 
iron. 

Here are perforated spindle- 
whorls of bone and pebble, be- 
longing to the women’s loom. 
Here are slates marked with 
grooves on which they rounded 
and pointed their bone pins. Here 
is a large spoon-shaped ornament 
of bone, adapted for fastening up 
a lady’s hair, and circles are en- 
graved upon it; and here is the 
instrument with which she en- 
graved them, for the points of this 
little forked pin of bronze exactly 
fit to the radius of the circles. 
Here are eight curious articles of 
bone, not unlike the handles of 
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modern gimlets, but hollow, and 
each having a hole pierced through 
it in the middle. They are em- 
bellished with circles, dots, and 
spiral lines, which, in one case, 
are almost entirely worn away. 
They seem to have served as links 
to fasten thick clothing, so that the 
friction has destroyed some portion 
of the ornamental lines. 

But here are ornaments of a 
more costly character, both per- 
sonal and domestic. Among the 
large quantities of broken pottery 
are pieces of Samian ware, such as 
this which is adorned with the 
figure of an animal in flight. And 
here are clasps and brooches and 
rings of bronze, many of them 
enriched with beautiful workman- 
ship, and enamelled in brilliant 
colours. Here are two armlets of 
twisted gilt bronze, and some 
fibule shaped like harps, which 
seem to be of Roman pattern. 
Here, too, is the ivory boss of a 
sword-hilt, undoubtedly Roman. 

But this other lyre-shaped fibula, 
and this like a bird, and this like 
a dragon, are certainly of Celtic 
workmanship. In fact, their style 
of embellishment agrees precisely 
with some well-known Irish illumi- 
nations. A group of ornaments 
like these, on which both Roman 
and Celtic hands have been em- 
ployed, and some of which have 
been imported from abroad at 
considerable cost, must certainly 
have belonged to a wealthy Bri- 
ton of the period when his race 
mingled freely with their Roman 
masters. 

Additional information, no doubt, 
will be gathered from these coins 
which have been found. These 
two silver coins are Trajan’s; but 
here are others of bronze, which 
belong to a much later period. 
Here are Gallienus and Tetricus, 
who lived in the latter half of the 
third century; and here are Con- 
stans and Constantine the Second, 
who succeeded their father in 337; 
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and here are bronze coins of British 
work, which tell of the time when 
the Roman departed, and when 
the Briton strove to imitate his 
work as best he might. We know, 
therefore, that the inhabitants of 
the cave were connected with the 
Roman conquerors, yet that the 
date of their habitation was not 
until the time when the Roman 
left the land. 

How far will the kitchen-relics 
confirm what we seem now to have 
ascertained ? With the quantity 
of charcoal, marking the place 
where food was cooked, there are 
stones and pebbles, partly burnt, 
which have evidently served. for 
hearth and fireplace. These cor- 
respond with the rude life which 
cave-dwellers must necessarily have 
led. And here are numerous bones 
mingled with the clay. But it is 
necessary to distinguish, as far as 
possible, between what belonged to 
the human inhabitants, and what 
must beattributed to the carnivorous 
animals which have followed them. 
To the latter class we may reason- 
ably assign these bones of an im- 
mense badger, and these of fox 
and wild-cat. And here are the 
remains of hares and rabbits on 
which they preyed. For a careful 
examination can often discrimi- 
nate between what has been used 
for human food and what has been 
gnawed by wild beasts; and at 
least we know, that only human 
hands can have split these bones 
lengthwise to extract the marrow. 

Let us, therefore, notice what 
kind of food the inhabitants of the 
cave were accustomed to enjoy. 
Look closely at these bones of dogs, 
for if we find that they have been 
stripped for human food it must 
carry the heap back to very early 
times. But they are all unbroken, 
and we gather that the dog died a 
natural death, as the servant, not 
the prey, of his owner. 

By far the largest number of 
bones belong to the Bos longifrons, 
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or short-horned ox, a breed which 
became extinct some time after the 
departure of the Romans from 
Britain. And here are the remains 
of a breed of goats, which also be- 
came extinct about the same period. 
Here are horse bones, and the use 
of the horse for human food points 
also to the Roman times. Now, all 
these are the remains of domesti- 
cated animals, such as stocked the 
farms of the Britons under the 
Roman government. And these 
teeth of pigs, and these bones of 
fowls, belong also to the same class 
of animals. We discover a few 
bones of wild animals, two kinds 
of deer, and some grouse and wild 
ducks; but these are extremely 
rare. Thus the bones teach us 
that the persons for whom we are 
inquiring were not a hunting tribe, 
but lived a domestic life on their 
own homestead, with their pigs 
and goats and fowl and cattle and 
horses round them. 

And the different kinds of ani- 
mals all bear out the conclusion 
that we drew from the coins and 
ornaments. They belonged to a 
family accustomed to wealth and 
comfort, who were compelled un- 
willingly to live here among the 
hills. And we can affirm, without 
hesitation, that they were of the 
civilised Roman-Celtic race, hiding 
themselves from some of those bar- 
barous tribes who, from the middle 
of the fourth century to the middle 
of the eighth, laid waste, and at 
last subdued their land. 

But there are further proofs of 
human habitation here, telling of 
a people many ages anterior to this 
Celtic race. Only two feet of the 
fallen fragments of rock had accu- 
mulated before the entrance since 
the relics which we have hitherto 
been studying were left there; but 
now six feet of the same débris are 
removed, and another clay bed is 
reached, in which implements of 
man’s art appear again. They are 
three flint knives, a bone bead, and 
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a well-wrought double-barbed har- 
poon. With them there is char- 
coal, and bones of horse and stag, 
brown bear, and the short-horned 
cattle. Inside the cave the layer 
of fragments which have fallen at 
the entrance dies away, and the 
lower clay bed, with only scattered 
blocks, meets the upper one. Hence 
we may assume that some of the 
more rudely formed articles that 
were discovered at first are to be 
assigned to this earlier time. Here, 
among the bones of the bear, is 
a broken thigh-bone, polished by 
friction, and evidently handled by 
man. It reminds an archeologist 
of the mode in which some Ame- 
rican tribes at the present day have 
been known to fix a bone for the 
purpose of rubbing down upon it 
the roughness of the skins which 
they intend to wear. Altogether, 
here is ample evidence that the 
cave was occupied by a race of men 
who lived by fishing and the chase, 
and possessed the merest rudiments 
of art, in what is commonly known 
as the Neolithic age. 

The explorer next penetrates a 
thick mass of clay, extending over 
the whole surface of the cave, and 
in some places not less than ten 
feet in thickness. It contains no 
implements or bones. There are 
layers of stalagmite, sometimes hard 
and firm, sometimes rotten and 
broken. There are blocks of stone 
also, not rolled or waterworn, but 
evidently lying as they fell. The 
geologist concludes that all this 
marks a very long period when the 
cave was undisturbed, and when 
portions of its roof were frequently 
falling from above, while the mois- 
ture, dripping through the crevices, 
carried in the materials which 
formed the clay. 

The next stratum, of great depth, 
is one which has caused the geolo- 
logists much perplexity. ‘The 
even stratification,’ says one of 
them, ‘and the lines of calcareous 
matter, by which it is separated 
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into layers as thin as the leaves of 
a book, show that it was the deposit 
of water, more or less in a state of 
rest ;’ and ‘tbe dip of the layer 
towards the interior of the cave 
implies that it was introduced from 
the mouth inwards.’® The hypo- 
thesis on which the formation is 
accounted for has already been de- 
scribed in the account of the glacial 
epoch, and is probably as correct 
as it is ingenious. 

The explorer examines still fur- 
ther, into depths which for many 
an age have never seen the light, 
and where the sides of the cave 
seem freshly worn and rounded by 
the sea, as if its action had been 
but recent. Here they find the 
deposit of laminated clay succeeded 
by one of still greater interest. It 
is full of animal remains, of which 
the discovery would be alone sufli- 
cient to repay him for all his labour. 
Here are skulls and many other 
remains of the Cave Hyena. Here 
are bones of the Hlephas primige- 
mius, or mammoth, and among 
them we notice the undeveloped 
tooth of a little one. Here are the 
nose bone and other large frag- 
ments of the woolly rhinoceros. 
Here are bones of two species of 
extinct bears, and also of stag, 
and horse, and bison. And here, 
in the midst of the remains of these 
strange monsters, there is a still 
greater wonder. It is ‘ unusually 
clumsy,’ indeed, as the anatomist 
pronounces, but still it is true and 
unmistakeable —part of the leg bone 
of a man. 

These remains seem to cover the 
inner slope of a clay bank that lies 
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across the entrance of the cave. 
On the outer slope of the same 
bank, under the layer of fragments 
that have been splintered from the 
rock, the clay shows no remains of 
animals, but contains several rolled 
and scratched boulders, travelled 
from a distance. These tell plainly 
of glacial action, and explain how 
the bank was raised by the de- 
scending ice, how the animal re- 
mains lying at the cave’s mouth 
were preserved by it, and how the 
débris of the melting glacier were 
at last deposited upon its front. 

Here the archeologist finds much 
that is of the highest interest. 
The position of the bone-bed seems 
to afford him decisive evidence that 
the extinct animals whose relics lie 
in it were living in this district at 
a time anterior to the ice-age. He 
has also added another to the 
rapidly multiplying proofs that man 
was contemporary with them; and 
it recalls to him the curious legend, 
current among the American In- 
dians, of the ‘ King of Oxen,’ hid- 
den in the mountains since the days 
of his forefathers. 

The work of the explorer is not 
yet completed ; for it is a slow and 
laborious, as well as costly task, to 
unroll all the history which the 
hand of nature has written in this 
cave. At present he has not even 
ascertained the extent of the mate- 
rial through which he has to search. 
We can but hope that further chap- 
ters of the record will be deci- 
phered, to give us a fuller insight 
into all that Gop has wrought in 
the edifice of nature and the crea- 
tion of mankind. J. E. F. 


* Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, Jeport on the Results obtained by the Settle Cave Explora- 
tion Committee out of Victoria Cave in 1870. 
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AN AUTUMN IN WESTERN FRANCE. 


III.—FINISTERE. 


STAYED at Hennebont, on my 

way from Auray to Quimper, in 
order to see something of peasant- 
farming in Morbihan, and compare 
it with what I had already seen in 
the Department of Loire Inférieure. 
As space, however, would not per- 
mit me to do justice to the subject 
here, and as Finistere offers so much 
of deeper interest that I think few 
travellers will care to imitate my 
example, I will take up my nar- 
rative at Quimper, reserving the 
peasant-farms of Morbihan for a 
better opportunity. The journey 
from Hennebont to Quimper lies 
through what has been called the 
Arcadia of Brittany ; and well may 
a Breton author, describing its swift 
streams, delicious valleys, and pine- 
clad heights, say that here the 
traveller’s restlessness vanishes, and 
that he feels no desire to pursue his 
journey, but rather to rest amid 
the murmuring woods and rushing 
waters. Nor are the towns less 
charming than the country. Quimper 
is delicious : its graceful cathedral 
rising from the midst of the pic- 
turesque market-place, its pleasant 
walk by the river-side, its stately 
amphitheatre of wooded hills, its 
cheery people and graceful, piquant 
costumes—everything captivates the 
stranger, and helps to make him 
linger on his way. Then, as far as 
material comforts go, the high roads 
of Europe possess no more comfort- 
able inn than the hotel (de l’Epée) 
whither my lucky stars directed me. 
Splendour is not here, nor luxury ; 
but the best of beds, good food, and, 
instead of that unpoetic and often 
insupportable creature, the waiter in 
swallow-tail coat, you have charm- 
ing maidens in costumes worthy 
of Vandyke to wait upon you. 


The prices, too, are always mode- 
rate; so that when you leave 
Quimper and other delightfully 
genial old-world; Breton towns there 
is no occasion for ill-temper or loss 
of patience over the bill, and you 
shake hands with your host and 
hostess as if parting from old 
friends. Brittany, unsophisticated 
in all things, is none the less so in 
respect to foreigners, who may 
travel from one end to the other 
without having to grumble at their 
landlords’ charges. It was the 
22nd of October when I reached 
Quimper, to find soft, bright, golden 
autumn weather, which set off to 
the best advantage its cheerful 
streets and gracious entowrage. 
Quimper—in Breton, Kemper—the 
Corisopitum of the Romans, and the 
former capital of ancient Cornou- 
aille, has a history which its native 
historians date from Troy. A cer- 
tain Trojan refugee, Corineus, was 
said by Breton chroniclers to have 
founded it ; but, from the time when 
myth ends and fact begins, Quimper 
yields to few other Breton towns in 
interest. La Fontaine has given it 
a reputation which it does not seem 
to deserve,—having produced a 
number of distinguished men. 


Cétait 4 la campagne, 
Prés d’un certain canton 
Bretagne, 
Appelé Quimper Corentin, 
On sait assez que le destin 
Adresse ]4 les gems quand il veut qu’on 
enrage, 
Dieu nous préserve du voyage ! 


de la Basse 


The Quimper of legend and ro- 
mance has been so often and so 
well described by French authors 
that it would be presumption in me 


to enter upon it here. Every inch 
of ground in the Breton Cornouaille 
is consecrated to some family hero, 
fairy, or saint; and there is no more 
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entertaining study than the popular 

stories, songs, and legends preserved 

for us by Villemarqué, Emile Sou- 

vestre, Pol de Courcy, and other 

Breton writers, to whom the taste 

has been a labour of love. Emile 

Souvestre, who wrote down his 

* Mille et une Nuits de la Bretagne,’ 

as he heard them from the lips of 

the people, sitting by the sabotiers’ 

wood fire, joining with youths and 

maidens in the village festival, or 

traversing the forest in the com- 

pany of pedlars and poachers, is the 

best companion one can have on a 
journey through Brittany. When 

the day’s expedition is over, and 
the logs blaze on the hearth, the 
traveller should bring out those 
exquisitely naive, witty, pathetic, 
and glowing narratives which more 
than any other reading will enable 
him to realise the poetry abound- 
ing in this ‘antique land.’ Quimper, 
for example, the ancient and noble 
capital of the Armorican Cornwall, 
is closely connected with the history 
of the Round Table. King Gradlon, 
who figures in its chronicles as 
Galan, was hunting with his 
attendants one day, when he came 
here and was miraculously fed by 
Saint Corentin. God had given the 
saint a little fish, which provided 
him with his daily nourishment 
in the following fashion : Every 
morning it swam to the borders of 
the saint’s fountain, who cut off a 
piece sufficient for his daily meal, 
then threw it back into the water, 
whereupon it was made whole again. 
This little fish miraculously fed the 
King of Cornouaille and all his 
attendants, who were, by these 
means, converted to Christianity. 
King Gradlon lived at the famous 
Ville d’Is, built in the Bay of 
Douainenez, which Breton chro- 
niclers affirm gave the name to 
Paris—Par-is ; that is to say, the 
equal of Is. The Ville d’Is was 
built of gold and silver and marble ; 
and, though the very existence of 
King Gradlon and his capital—de- 
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stroyed, like the ancient Cities of the 
Plain, for its sins—is mythical, it 
is certain that a mighty city did 
exist in ancient times near its 
supposed site. In 1586, unmis- 
takeable traces of buildings and 
broken sarcophagi were found em. 
bedded in the sand, or lying under 
the tide, like the relics of the 
little town of Julia Cesarea in Al. 
geria, which, in calm weather, may 
be seen through the transparent 
water. 

Nor is the modern history of 
Quimper less interesting than the 
fabulous and the medieval; but, 
leaving all this in the hands of more 
competent writers, I will describe 
the Quimper of to-day. Travellers 
will not easily forget their first 
dinner, and the poetry bestowed 
upon the least poetic meal of the 
day by the bewitching costume of 
the attendant maidens. It is im. 
possible to describe all the costumes 
one meets in Brittany, especially 
that of Quimper, which Puritan, 
Quakerish, Vandykeish, all in one, 
and more captivating than any, yet 
in words would appear cold. The 
great charm of these Breton 
dresses, made principally of the 
softest, most durable black stuff 
or dark blue cloth,the finest cambric 
and embroidery, and the richest of 
braid as trimming, if trimming be 
used, consists in their simplicity and 
appropriateness. A good deal is 
certainly done for ornament ; but it 
is always ornament of the right 
kind, and appears to belong to the 
dress as naturally as the ear belongs 
to the head, or the eyebrow to the 
eye. But at the table-d’héte dinner 
(which, for variety of fish, flesh, and 
fowl, and excellent cooking, would 
put that of many a fine Paris or 
London hotel to shame) we only 
saw one of the many costumes o 
Cornouaille; and all travellers, 
especially artists, should stay some 
time here. 

Next day I was up betimes, and 
at seven o’clock started, in what by 
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courtesy was called a carriage, for 
Pont VAbbé and  Penmarch, 
Here I would caution all those 
who follow in my steps to see the 
vehicle beforehand in which they 
propose a long day’s drive. Other- 
wise they may find, as I did, that 
it is a wretched affair, with a seat 
scarce broader than a knife-blade, no 
springs worth mentioning, and so 
contrived and driven as to give 
ou a succession of bumps, jerks, 
and bruises all the way, with extra 
punishment when a bit of bad road 
was to be got over. I had upon 
these occasions literally to hold on, 
and was knocked up for days after. 
The day was fresh and glowing, and 
the drive from Quimper to Pont 
lAbbé thoroughly to be enjoyed, 
in spite of these drawbacks. The 
scenery was Welsh and Cornish 
mixed, the first part of the way. 
Sunny green hills, pine-clothed 
ridges, wide sweeps of golden 
gorse, hanging woods with thatched 
homesteads amid the yellowing 


trees, were gradually exchanged 
for a wild, open, barren stretch of 
moorland, patches of faded fern 
and heather alone breaking the 
monotony of sombre green and 


brown. My driver, a handsome 
young fellow with dark curls and 
ivory teeth, endeavoured to beguile 
the tedium of the way, as these 
Breton drivers always do, with 
anecdote and information. He 
informed me that he was on duty 
in Paris during the siege, and for 
months slept on the ground. ‘We 
had nothing to eat and nothing to 
wear,’ he said, ‘ whilst our officers 
were amusing themselves in the 
cafés; but that was nothing to 
what happened after, when we were 
called upon to shoot our brothers 
in the streets of Paris. I saw men, 
women, and children driven into 
brasseries, and shot down like wild 
beasts. Ah! it is a good thing 
to have peace, and to be among 
one’s own people again.’ He had 
served his five years, and had re- 
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sumed his former occupation, look- 
ing as contented as possible in 
blouse and sabots, into which his 
bare feet were thrust, encased with 
straw. There can be no doubt that 
the terrible war of 1870-71 has 
educated the people, and destroyed 
the Napoleonic idea as nothing else 
could have done. From the re- 
motest hamlets of France the pea- 
sants were despatched to the great 
cities and frontiers, where of course 
they saw with their own eyes all 
the ills that Bonapartism had 
brought on the country. This 
young fellow doubtless had quite 
opposite opinions about ‘ L’Empire 
et la Gloire,’ before these cruel ex- 
periences he described with such 
simple pathos. 

Pont l’Abbé is a quaint little 
town, clean, quiet, and medisval. 
Like Plougastel, the Ile de Batz, 
to be described by-and-by, and other 
isolated seafaring communities in 
Brittany, it has retained, from time 
immemorial, costumes and customs 
of its own. You hardly find the 
same uniqueness and isolation any- 
where else, or, at least, not in the 
same degree. At Pont l’Abbé, for 
instance, you cannot help fancying 
that the clock of time has stopped, 
and that, here, people are still liv- 
ing in the middle ages. The only 
link connecting it with the modern 
world of railways and newspapers is 
the diligence, which comes lumber- 
ing up the grass-grown street at a 
snail’s pace once a day, whilst 
very little that can be called activity 
reigns on its sleepy quays. Pont 
l Abbé is a port, and vessels from 
Nantes, laden with corn, had just 
arrived, but everything seemed done 
in a drowse; and whilst in great 
American cities men wear out 
before they have reached middle 
life, here they might surely reach 
a hundred without feeling worn out 
even then. The town is pleasant 
to the eye, with its whitewashed 
houses and black and grey facings, 
pent-house roofs, and dormer win- 
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dows. Some are built of stone, and 
have quaint carvings; and the old 
chateau, now turned into a gen- 
darmerie, would makea goodsketch. 
The church is curious, and consists 
of a nave and one side aisle only, 
the chancel end entirely filled with 
beautiful old stained glass. The 
roof is painted sky-blue—a com- 
mon occurrence in Finistere—and 
the slender pillars separating aisle 
from nave have a pretty effect. 
There is much quaint wooden 
carving here; but the chief feature 
of the church is the great richness 
and variety of the stained glass. 
Behind the church, and approached 
through a well-kept flower and 
vegetable garden, full of flowers 
even now, are the exquisite cloisters 
of the once flourishing Carmelite 
convent—among the most pic- 
turesque ecclesiastical remains of 
Brittany, and to my thinking as 
beautiful, though ona smallerscale, 
as the cloisters of San Marco at 
Verona. The artist and lover of 
architecture may be quite sure of 
finding ample material for study 
in Finistere. In this most out-of- 
the-way old-world spot is invari- 
ably to be found some interesting 
church, ruin, or relic ; but of course 
any lengthened descriptions of all 
these would be supererogatory here, 
even if space permitted. 

At the table d’héte breakfast we 
were waited upon by an apple- 
cheeked, blue-eyed lassie in the gay 
costume of the district, the most 
striking feature of which isthe head- 
dress, or bigonden, a padded cap of 
scarlet or crimson cloth, bordered 
with gold, silver, or silk braid, and 
covering only the back of the head, 
the hair being brought from under- 
neath and fastened at the top. This 
coiffure, in conjunction with sky- 
blue vest, quaintly cut and trimmed, 
and blue and green petticoat, show- 
ing an under-bodice of orange, 
makes up one of the gayest and 
naivest costumes of Brittany. The 
men—whom, however, I did not see 
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to advantage, till on market-day 
and Sunday, at Quimper (travel. 
lers should always look out that 
their Sundays and market-days are 
judiciously spent!)—wear a dress 
no less bizarre, chiefly notable 
for the vests or waistcoats of dif. 
ferent sizes, worn one over the 
other, all gay and richly embroi. 
dered. But itis only on high days 
and holidays that costume is to be 
seen at its best, even the poorest then 
turning out neat and trim. After 
a breakfast which would have satis. 
fied a Roman epicure, and for which 
was charged the modest sum of two 
francs, I started for Penmarch. The 
weather, which had been clouded 
over for a time, brightened, and 
for the rest of the day we had a 
warm west wind, driving light rain 
clouds across a pale blue sky, with 
breaks of sunshine, and occasional 
rainbows, and rain drifting down 
on the distant fields. The scenery 
grew wilder and wilder; we had 
left hills and woods behind, and 
were now ina wide, dreary, mono- 
tonous plain, only broken by occa- 
sional farmsteads, a solitary dolmen 
and menhir, rising with weird effect 
from amid brown waste or rudely. 
tilled fields. 

As we drew near, the stately 
church of the once flourishing 
city of Penmarch loomed in the 
distance. More like a chateau 
than a church, with its fantastic 
congeries of towers and turrets, this 
and the neighbouring ruin of St. 
Guenolé, with a scattered popula- 
tion of two thousand inhabitants, 
are all that remain of what in the 
sixteenth century was a large and 
busy maritime town, rivalling 1 
importance Nantes itself, able to 
send three thousand archers to the 
fight, and possessing seven hundred 
fishing-vessels. The dukes of Brit- 
iany held it to be one of the richest 
communities in their duchy, and it 
was not till the discovery of the 
great cod fisheries of America that 
its prosperity declined. Now n0- 
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thing can be drearier or more 
dead-alive than these village streets, 
where you meet no one but wild- 
looking, shaggy peasants, with 
broad-brimmed hats slouched over 
their heads, carting away seaweed, 
and unkempt, unwashed children, 
who gaze at the stranger in amaze- 
ment. When we approach the sea, 
which for miles before had glinted 
and gleamed above the dips in the 
sombre marsh around us, the wind 
blew terrifically, and we heard the 
roar of the waves beating furiously 
against the rock. Three wild little 
natives take charge of the horse 
whilst we alight, and my guide 
leads me to the edge of the steep, 
storm- beaten promontory, along 
which we wander, now climbing, 
now descending the masses of rock, 
heaped together, with many a fault, 
as geologists would say ; now piled 
one on the top of the other, as care- 
lessly as the dolmens ; now forming 
shelves and staircases, only to be 
reached on hands and knees; now 
a rocky rampart, steep and unap- 
proachable, against which the blue 
waves dash almost tempestuously 
even on this mild autumn day. The 
distant sea was calm almost as a 
lake, yet columns of spray were 
sent up from the purple depths 
below us with a deep, continuous 
murmur. What a spectacle is here 
on a wild wintry day! An inscrip- 
tion, cut in the rock, tells how five 
pleasure-seekers, a mother and four 
children, imprudently lunching on 
the point of the téte de cheval, were 
swept suddenly by one huge wave 
into the gulf below. This happened 
in the summer time, and only three 
or four years ago. Two of the 
bodies alone were recovered. The 
precipitous sea-walls, stretching on 
either side, remind one of the 
Land’s End; but colour, outline, and 
general features are here sterner, 
stranger, more grandiose. The rich, 
intense colouring of the Cornish 
sea and rock add romance and 
effect to the picture, but take 
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away from the rugged grandeur, 
here attaining a point beyond 
which imagination cannot go. Tra- 
vellers, however, should be pedes- 
trians, and have weeks, not days, at 
their disposal, in order to realise 
what the coast scenery of Brittany 
is like. Guide-books mention no inn 
at Penmarch; but the little Hotel 
des Voyageurs, at Pont 1l’Abbé, 
looks quite delightful, and the in- 
termediate distance is nothing to a 
fair walker. 

In spite of all the vandalism 
which has swept, and alas! still 
sweeps, over Brittany, that 
vieille druidesse baptisée par St. Pol, 
wonderful treasures, archeological, 
architectural, and artistic, are still 
found in out-of-the-way places. No 
wayside church in Finistere should 
be deemed unworthy of a visit, 
therefore, no matter how unat- 
tractive its exterior. In the im- 
posing church of St. Nonna, the 
parish church of Penmarch, is some 
rich old stained glass and quaint 
carving. The outside, too, is well 
worth inspection. Each chapel has 
a separate roof, so that from the 
central rib branch ont six little 
gables on each side with odd effect. 
It is disfigured by the usual hideous 
covered bier, painted black, and 
ornamented with death’s heads and 
cross-bones in white. 

My young driver, who had proved 
an instructive and entertaining com- 
panion on the way out, drowsed as 
we drove home in the misty rain 
and gathering twilight: but the 
good little Breton horse took no 
unworthy advantage of his master’s 
weakness, and we reached home 
safely in good time. 

Next day was market-day. It 
was touching to hear the clattering 
of sabots on the cathedral pavement, 
and see, one after another, some 
rough-looking, long-haired peasant- 
farmers or market-women deposit 
their huge baskets on the floor, and, 
meekly kneeling on their knees, 
pray reverently to their favourite 
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saint. There is evidently fervent 
piety here, in spite of what I heard 
the other day from a landed pro- 
prietor of La Vendée. ‘The French 
peasants are no longer what they 
were,’ he said to me. ‘ The Ven- 
deans are now as ardent Repub- 
licans as before they were Roy- 
alists, and they distrust and dislike 
the priests.’ But in Brittany changes 
work slowly, and nowhere else do 
you see so many priests, nuns, 
churches, and religious institutions. 
The market-place was an animating 
sight. So crowded were the 
halles with vendors of eggs, 
poultry, butter, vegetables, flour, 
fish, d&c., that I could hardly 
get from one end to the other. 
Corn, flour, and other country 
produce are herebrought to market 
and sold in small quantities, much 
talking and banter going on all the 
time. Anything less like an English 
market-day cannot be conceived. 
Here were costumes from all parts ; 
the blue vests and jackets of the 
men, braided with gold, blue trou- 
sers, and broad felt hats with hang- 
ing ends predominating. Some of 
the women wore high coalscuttle- 
shaped caps of white muslin with 
flying ends, pretty ruffs round 
the neck, breastplates bordered 
with gold braid, black dresses, white 
chemisettes, and gay violet, red, or 
even orangeaprons. The true Bre- 
ton breek or brogue is getting rarer 
and rarer, and is seldom seen except 
on the very old men ; but it will be 
long before uniformity in costume 
reigns here. 

Many articles of wearing apparel, 
notably those gaily embroidered 
vests both of men and women, were 
exposed for sale in the square be- 
hind the cathedral. Of sabots there 
was a goodly display ; also of those 
comfortable and even elegant white 
flannel hoods worn by the women 
in bad weather. The younger 
women wore the prettiest semi- 
Elizabethan frills, so arranged as to 
be very high and full at the back, 
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and displaying the front of the 
throat. Quimper is. noted for its 
pottery ; and a gayer display can. 
not be imagined than the piles of 
plates and dishes, all painted by 
hand, with naive designs of birds 
and flowers in bright colours, 
These are sold at a penny. or two. 
pence a-piece, yet a skilful artist 
may gain five francs a day by this 
rustic art. Whenashower of rain 
came on, red, blue, and green um- 
brellas were spread, the women 
put on cloaks and hoods, the men 
coats of sheep or goat skin, and 
business went on as usual. 

There is a museum at Quimper, 
containing some fine prints and 
engravings, many curious medi- 
geval relics, such as the dime, that 
stone measure which wrung the 
very life-blood out of the peasantry 
under the ancien régime. There is 
also a picture-gallery possessing, 
amid many poor pictures and copies, 
some fair examples of modern 
French art, and one or two Van. 
dyke and Rembrandt portraits 
that look genuine. Several young 
painters of merit are natives of 
Quimper ; and one, Van D’Argent, 
has just embellished the side 
chapels of the cathedral with very 
brilliant and poetic frescoes. 

The cathedral, both without and 
within, is as elegant and pleasing as 
any in Brittany, if not so interesting 
as some from an architectural point 
of view. The eye reposes gratefully 
on every part; and, whether seen 
from near or afar, its stately spires, 
light yet solid flying buttresses, 
and graceful proportions leave no 
room for criticism. It is, I believe, 
the largest church in Brittany; and, 
though some purists in architecture 
dismiss it coldly, to my thinking 
it is really beautiful. One sin- 
gularity all will notice. In ac- 
cordance with a pious fancy, the 
architect wished to symbolise that 
attitude of the dying Saviour de- 
scribed by St. John: ‘And He 
bowed His head and gave up the 
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ghost.’ Accordingly, the line of 
the chancel inclines from that of 
the nave, so that, looking from the 
centre of the church, you see a 
decided curve in the rib of the 
ceiling. This wave-like bend by 
no means offends the eye, but 
rather fascinates, whether seen from 
without or within. There is no 
modern trumpery in Quimper Cathe- 
dral;, the beauty of the coloured 
windows, especially of the cleres- 
tory; the delicate sculpture of the 
triforium,' the lightness and cheer- 
fulness and grace of the structure 
asa whole, delight more than many 
amore imposing’ and. elaborate in- 
rior. Here, as everywhere else, 
the hand of the despoiler has fallen 
heavily, ‘many pictures, carvings, 
and statues having been destroyed 
during the Revolution. But the 
building itself was not touched, 
and its outward appearance has 
been much beautified by the grace- 
ful: spires lately built, under the 
direction of M. Viollet Le Duc, 
with the fruits of a penny sub- 
scription. 

The only things to offend good 
taste here are the sermons. I at- 
tended mass one morning, and the 
following is the substance of a 
fermon preached to a large and 
attentive congregation mostly of 
working men and women: ‘ There 
are three duties,’ said the preacher, 
‘imposed by the Church on the 
faithful: istly, to confess at least 
once a year; 2ndly, to confess in 
one’s own parish; 3rdly, to confess 
within the fifteen days of Easter.’ 
The omission of the first of these 
sins is regarded by the Church as 
asin of such gravity that it is con- 
demned to be punished by the with- 
drawal of Christian burial. Not one 
word throughout a long discourse 
preached to simple, devout, care- 
worn, peasant folk, of moral teach- 
ing, religious counsel, or brotherly 
love. The Church’s ordinances, 
the Church’s laws, the Church’s 
wrath—that is all. 
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Quimper is picturesque, gracious, 
gay. The gable ends and dormers of 
its quaint old houses make delicious 
light and shadow ; the clear-flowing 
river, bordered with stately elms 
and crested by a lofty wooded hill, 
offers a variety of walks; its 
churches and museums, and, lastly, 
handsome, genial people will entice 
many @ traveller to prolong his 
stay here. I had come with anti- 
cipations which were more than 
realised, and I went away with 
hearty regret. 

All the way from Quimper to 
Brest we picked up conscripts, a 
new levy having just been made. 
Women were weeping at every 
station, and no one could talk of 
anything but ‘ Les Conscrits! Les 
Conscrits!’ The lads—for few of 
them could be called men—had 
evidently been treated to a little 
more wine than was good’ for 
them, and screamed, sang, and 
chattered at the tops of their voices. 
They were mostly of the peasant 
class, in blouses and sabots— 
honest-looking lads enough, but 
rough and uncouth as could be 
Whatever may be said against con- 
scription, there can be no doubt that 
it educates the French peasant, and 
does more than anything else to 
sharpen his wits and open his eyes 
to those deadly enemies of his 
country, the Napoleonic idea and 
Clericalism. It is a pity that 
nothing answering to conscription 
offers itself to the women here, 
who in Brittany and Loire Inférieure 
are wofully ignorant in every way. 
A friend of mine, who has kept 
house in Nantes for more than 
twenty years, paying maximum 
wages, assures me that she has 
hardly ever had one who could read 
or write. It strikes one as a pain- 
ful experience in French domestic 
life when a _ well-dressed maid 
brings you a letter, asking ‘ Est-ce 
pour Madame ?’—not being able to 
decipher the address. Brittany is 
the most Catholic part of France. 
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Convents and _ convent - schools 
abound ; the education of all classes 
may be said to be in the hands of 
the priests and the nuns; yet sta- 
tistically it stands lower than any 
other with regard to primary in- 
struction. 

The approach to Brest is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. On the 23rd of 
October the warm colouring of sea 
and sky was quite Italian ; and the 
wide bay with the violet mountains 
rising on either side; the turquoise 
sea opening beyond, calm as a lake ; 
the shining white city surrounded 
by public gardens, recalled many 
a recollection of Italy and the South. 
Herethe gloomand rugged grandeur 
of Finistere have vanished, and the 
calmness and brightness of the 
scene are in striking contrast with 
the savage beauty I had lately 
beheld at Penmarch. 

Brest, in spite of these natural 
graces, has a badname. No gnide- 
book has a good word to say for 
the hotels, and the following charac- 
ter is assigned to the Brestois by a 
French writer: ‘ All the inhabit- 
ants of Brest live at the expense of 
Government; which is true not 
only of officials but merchants, since 
business is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the equipment of the navy. 
Thus the characteristic of the 
Brestois is to have no character at 
all, and to greet with the same en- 
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thusiasm the rise or fall of all the 
Governments that have succeeded 
each other in France during the 
last century.’ Itrust the last state- 
ment is incorrect; whilst I cannot 
complain of the hotels, having been 
five days invalided and well looked 
after at one (La Bourse). I saw 
something, too, of Brestois society, 
and must say that the numerous 
letters of introduction I had brought 
with me in that most genial and 
kindly land, ‘La Petite Bretagne,’ 
nowhere procured me more kind. 
ness and courtesy than here. 

There is only one thing to see at 
Brest—and this cannot be seen— 
namely, the naval docks, which, 
since the war of 1870-71, are in- 
accessible to all English travellers 
unprovided with a special permis. 
sion from Lord Lyons. This, of 
course, travellers do not know till 
they arrive, when it is too late to 
take the necessary steps to procure 
it; and in the Murray’s Guide | 
brought with me, date 1873, isa 
misleading statement to the effect 
that ‘ the authorities will not admit 
foreigners to visit it without a note 
from their Consuls.’ Most travellers 
will, however, have made the jour- 
ney to Brest, like myself, not to see 
the naval docks, but the curious 
population of Plougastel and St. 
Pol de Léon, which I must defer to 
another chapter. 

M. B.-E. 
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N moving the second reading of 
the Public Schools Bill of 1866, 
Lord Clarendon stated that ‘ there 
had been a general concurrence of 
opinion that some reform in several 
of our great public schools was 
needed; and a feeling also was 
general that, in a national point of 
view, the importance of these 
schools being made to fulfil their 
duties in the best possible manner 
could not be over-estimated.’ Fol- 
lowing the same line of thought, 
Mr. Walpole, to whose lot it fell to 
introduce the Public Schools Bill, 
which eventually became law, ob- 
served (February 14, 1868) that 
these schools were ‘part of our 
national life . they were the 
free growth of a free people, and 
had left their mark upon the social, 
moral, and intellectual character of 


the nation ; that was not a reason 
why we should not deal effectually 


with them now. It was rather a 
reason why we ought not to rest 
satisfied with things as they are, 
but retaining the good which we 
know to be in them, it was rather a 
reason why we should endeavour to 
extend that good still further, to 
enlarge the sphere of their useful- 
ness,’ and ‘enable them to adapt 
themselves still more readily, com- 
pletely, and effectually to the modern 
requirements of the age in which we 
live.’ For such reasons as these it 
was that Parliament, acting upon 
the elaborate report of the Royal 
Commission of 1865, passed that 
Act under which the seven princi- 
pal Public Schools of England are 
governed at the present day. 

By the passing of that Act, the 
schools in question were emphati- 
cally stamped as ‘ Public Schools,’ 
that is to say, as institutions in 
which the public were directly con- 
cerned, in whose welfare the nation 
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was interested, and which were 
altogether and for ever taken out of 
the category of those educational 
establishments, however large, 
which private enterprise or private 
munificence had founded, and which 
private trusts might be left to 
regulate. 

If, then, the seven schools affect- 
ed by the Act of 1868 have been 
recognised and dealt with by the 
Legislature as ‘ Public Schools,’ the 
public may fairly claim a right to 
take some interest in their manage- 
ment, and when glaring defects, in 
constitution or administration, are 
discovered to exist, he who ventures 
to point them out is hardly to be 
deemed a transgressor against the 
public weal. These remarks are 
prompted by the extraordinary tone 
adopted by a portion of the Press 
upon the controversies which have 
suggested the present article. Dis- 
cussion upon such matters has been 
angrily deprecated, the phrase, ‘ it 
is better to wash your dirty linen at 
home,’ has been freely applied, and 
the individual-who has, upon two 
occasions, been made the mouth- 
piece of others in the exposure of 
errors too grave to be left hidden, 
has been accused of a desire to con- 
stitute himself a ‘supreme authority’ 
over one particular public school, 
when his sole object has been to let 
in that light of public opinion 
before whose searching rays the 
fogs of error and prejudice are cer- 
tain, in the long run, to be dis- 
pelled. 

The objections to a ventilation 
of these matters, by means of the 
public Press, are, in reality, absurd, 

uerile, and out of date. 

The Act of 1868 was the first 
legislative effort which Parliament 
had been called upon to make in 
respect of our Public Schools. 

R 
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That it reformed many things, and 
improved much, may readily be con- 
ceded, but it can hardly have been 
expected, even by its authors, that 
it would prove entirely and abso- 
lutely successful in every particular. 
From time to time difficulties were 
sure to crop up in the management 
of the great institutions with which 
it dealt, and although many of the 
multifarious details connected with 
school management might doubtless 
be arranged by regulations made by 
the several governing bodies con- 
stituted under the Act, it must have 
been contemplated as more than 
probable that, from time to time, 
some question would arise upon 
which the action of Parliament 
would again be necessary. Such a 
crisis seems now to have occurred, 
for recent events have disclosed a 
state of things not only unsatisfac- 
tory to individuals engaged in the 
important work of tuition, but 
fraught with peril to the best in- 
terests of the schools of which we 
write. 

The state of things in question 
concerns the relative position 
of the governing bodies, head- 
masters, and assistant- masters 
of our Public Schools, and it 
is much to be deplored that the 
relations between the three were 
not more fully discussed during the 
passing of the Act, and more clearly 
defined in its provisions. What 
those relations are, or were in- 
tended to be, is still to a great extent 
a matter of uncertainty, and it is 
clearly inexpedient that such un- 
certainty should remain. The two 
cases which have recently come 
before the public have created a 
wide-spread distrust of the system 
under which they have occurred, 
and have rendered further legisla- 
tion absolutely necessary. The 
dismissal of Dr. Hayman from 
Rugby, and of Mr. Browning from 
Eton, have something in common, 
inasmuch as there was in both 
cases a dismissal without appeal. 
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There is, however, a radical differ. 
ence between the two, to which it 
will be well to call attention. Dr, 
Hayman’s dismissal, whether just 
or unjust, was strictly in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament, which, 
wisely or unwisely, gave to the 
governing body full power to 
retain or dismiss the head-master, 
at pleasure, without providing any 
appeal from their decision, or 
obliging them to give any reason 
whatever for the exercise of their 
‘ pleasure.’ 

It is not our purpose to defend or 
to attack this provision of the law. 
It may be urged in its favour that 
in the case of a governing body 
judging a head-master, it must be 
presumed that such tribunals are 
generally composed of men of 
learning, ability, and discretion, of 
different shades of thought and 
opinion, and, as a rule, little likely 
to deal in a harsh and arbitrary 
spirit with the important matters 
lefttotheirdecision. And, moreover, 
it is the case of ten or a dozen men 
sitting in judgment upon one, that 
one being the chief officer of the 
institution over which they preside 
as the supreme power. It might 
be well that in so grave a matter as 
the dismissal of a head-master the 
consent of a large proportion, say 
two-thirds, of the governing body 
should be required, but the question 
of giving an appeal from their de- 
cision is one which certainly appears 
to require further inquiry, and per- 
haps longer experience, before any 
such change should be recom- 
mended. 

But in the Eton case the 
question is essentially different, 
inasmuch as it is not that of ten or 
a dozen men judging one, but of 
one man having the power of 
judging, condemning, and punishing 
forty or fifty, and this, according 
to the interpretation of the law 
apparently adopted by the govern- 
ing body of Eton, positively with- 
out appeal. Whether it® be the 
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intention of the Act of Parliament 
that no appeal should lie from 
the head-master to the governing 
body, is a question open to argu- 
ment. For while, on the one hand, 
it is perfectly true that the 13th 
section of the Public Schools Act 
of 1868 enacts that the assistant- 
masters ‘shall be appointed and 
hold their offices at the pleasure of 
the head-master,’ it is equally 
certain that the same section pro- 
vides that ‘the head-master shall 
be appointed by and hold his office 
at the pleasure of the governing 
body. There is, therefore, a con- 
trolling and overriding power in 
the governing body, to which an 
appeal can be made against any act 
of the head-master, and it would 
seem that in the case of an*assistant 
unjustly or unreasonably dismissed, 
this power might be fairly invoked. 
Moreover, it would appear that the 
power of dismissal includes the 
lesser power of remonstrance and of 
inquiry into acts which, unless un- 
explained, might lead to dismissal. 
It is, therefore, almost unaccount- 
able that the rumour can be true 
which ascribes to the governing 
body of Eton the belief that they 
can only interfere with the head- 
master by the exercise of their 
final power of dismissal, and that 
they could not entertain the appeal 
made to them by Mr. Browning 
unless they were prepared, suppos- 
ing it to prove valid, to adopt the 
extreme course of dismissing Dr. 
Hornby. 

If, however, such belief did not 
exist in the minds of the governing 
body, the course which they 
adopted with regard to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s appeal bore very hardly upon 
that gentleman. For, having heard 
his complaint (in which any attack 
upon the head-master was stndi- 
ously avoided, but which as a de- 
fence was necessarily incomplete in 
the absence of any specific charge) 
they demanded from Dr. Hornby 
a statement of his reasons for hav- 
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ing given the notice of dismissal, 
and, having received that statement, 
suffered him to enforce the notice 
without allowing Mr. Browning to 
see or know the charges which Dr. 
Hornby had made against him, and 
without allowing him any oppor- 
tunity of meeting and rebutting such 
charges. If, however, the governing 
body of Eton honestly believed that 
they could not interfere between 
Dr. Hornby and Mr. Browning in 
any other way than by dismissing 
the former, it is evidently necessary 
that those who think that such a 
state of things is contrary alike to 
policy and justice should at once 
seek to secure such an alteration of 
the Public Schools Act as_ will 
remedy the evil, and prevent the 
possibility of its recurrence. 

This brings us at once to the 
consideration of the position of 
assistant-masters, relatively to the 
head-master, at our Public Schools, 
and to the various points at issue 
which have been brought out during 
the recent controversy. The two 
dogmata which appear prominently 
opposed to each other (but which 
careful consideration may show not 
to be wholly irreconcileable) are 
these:—1. The authority of the 
head-master must at all hazards 
be upheld. 2. The position of 
assistant-masters must be secured, 
or good men will not accept the 
service. 

The first of these doctrines will 
commend itself to every Public 
School man, and to no one more so 
than to Mr. Browning himself, who, 
when Dr. Hornby first came to 
Eton, and had to introduce changes 
unpalatable to many, ever upheld 
his authority, and was (to quote 
words recently addressed to Dr. 
Hornby by another assistant-master) 
his ‘most loyal supporter; much 
more loyal than many who have 
always enjoyed a larger share of 
your confidence.’ But authority, 
to be upheld with advantage, must 
be authority duly exercised within 
R 2 
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reasonable limits, without caprice 
or prejudice, and in accordance 
with common fairness and justice. 
The great Public School of Eton is 
not Dr. Hornby's private academy 
for young gentlemen. It has its 
traditions, its rules, its code of laws ; 
and the authority of the head- 
master, which all Etonians, past 
and present, desire to support and 
uphold, is an authority based upon 
those laws, rules, and traditions. 
No one will dispute that Dr. Keate 
and Dr. Hawtrey amply and ably 
supported the authority of their 
position. But neither Dr. Keate 
nor Dr. Hawtrey ever dismissed an 
assistant-master at all; much less 
one of long standing, high reputa- 
tion, and great ability, and this at 
three months’ notice. These head- 


masters possessed tact, discretion, 
ability to understand, and capacity 
to govern men, and such qualities 
are indispensable in a position such 
as they filled. 

Unduly to strain authority is a 


fatal mistake on the part of those 
who wield it; and in the instance 
before us, as in every similar in- 
stance, the question arises whether 
or no the authority which we are 
required to uphold was well and 
wisely exercised. Even doubt upon 
such a point is dangerous to the 
stability of ‘authority.’ Therefore 
it is for the interest of head- 
masters, as well as their assistants, 
that there should exist some check 
over such a tremendous power as 
that of dismissal from house and 
home, accompanied as it is by de- 
preciation of income and possible 
professional ruin. Such a punish- 
ment, if it can be inflicted without 
appeal, and without even the neces- 
sity on the part of the head-master 
of stating to the world any reason 
for his action, is too grave and 
severe to be left in the uncontrolled 
hands of any individual. To re- 
quire the sanction, after full in- 
quiry, of the governing body would 
have seemed a wise and desirable 
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check over the exercise of such a 
power, even if we were considering 
the subject for the first time, and 
without our recent experience. A 
wise head-master would, indeed, 
rejoice that such a check should be 
provided, feeling, as he would, that 
if he conscientiously believed in the 
necessity of such strong action as 
the dismissal of an assistant, the 
governing body would be but a 
sustaining power behind him to 
strengthen his hands ; whilst the 
knowledge that their sanction was 
required would place him doubl 
upon his guard against yielding 
to hasty impulse, or being swayed 
by motives which he could not 
clearly and amply justify to himself 
and others. But if such a check 
would be useful to head-masters, 
how invaluable would it be to their 
subordinates,to whom the experience 
of the last few months has proved 
that their position is one of the 
most precarious and humiliating 
character. That position can hardly 
be better illustrated than by a plain 
narration of the late Eton incident, 
which has never yet been clearly 
understood by the public. 

One point, however, should be 
borne in mind and fally considered 
by anyone who wishes to form a 
fair opinion upon the matter in 
question. People speak of the 
necessity of a head-master having 
complete power and control over 
his assistants without really under- 
standing or taking into account who 
and what those assistants are. It 
may readily be conceded that in 
an ordinary school, where a head- 
master has the whole number of boys 
more or less under his own super- 
intendence, his authority should be 
absolute over those under-masters 
whom he appoints to assist him, and 
who conduct the education of the 
boys under his eye and according 
to his directions. But the position 
of assistant-masters at Eton, es- 
pecially after they have acquired 
houses, is something very different, 
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and may not inaptly be compared 
to that of the heads of the various 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The classes in school are indeed 
attended by boys from every house, 
just as University lectures are at- 
tended by students from different 
colleges, and the rules and regula- 
tions of the general school are 
applicable toall the boys in common. 
But much of the educational work 
is done in the houses of the several 
assistant-masters ; both work in pre- 
paration for, and work independent 
of, the general work of the school. 
Each house is, in many respects, 
a little school in itself, and, as a 
matter of fact, the great majority 
of Eton boys pass their Public 
School lives without any personal 
acquaintance with the head-master 
at all. If they stay to be very high 
in the school, they become members 
of his special class in school, but 
otherwise, save in answering to their 
names when he calls over the roll 
at ‘absence,’ and in possible visits to 
that room wherein he inflicts that 
corporeal chastisement which is 
still part of the school system, the 
great mass of boys have practically 
nothing to do with the head-master. 

The important personage to them 
is their own tutor, the master of 
the house in which they board. The 
supervision of their daily life is in 
his hands; to him they look for 
advice, for assistance in work, and 
for extrication from any difficulties 
which they may encounter in their 
school career. It is, in reality, far 
more important to a father sending 
his son to Eton to see that he is in 
the house of a good tutor than to 
be assured that the head-master is 
a man of first-rate ability. Con- 
sequently, those assistant-masters 
who have made a reputation for 
themselves are invariably beset with 
more applications for admission 
into their houses than they can 
entertain, and the names of boys 
are often two, three, or four years 
upon a tutor’s list before they 
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can be received into his house’ 
The houses, moreover, not being 
under the head-master’s control, 
but for the most part either private 
property or held upon long lease 
from the college, the dismissal of 
the holder of a house from his 
mastership curtails for a time the 
already limited accommodation for 
boarders at Eton, without giving 
the head-master any means of 
obviating to parents the enormous 
inconvenience entailed upon them 
by such action. At the same time, 
the consequences of a dismissal of 
this kind are gravely prejudicial to 
the boys themselves, some of whom 
are scattered about in houses which 
their parents would never have 
selected for them had they had any 
alternative ; others are compelled to 
leave from sheer inability to find a 
house into which they can be re- 
ceived, and all are disturbed and 
unsettled ata period’‘of their educa- 
tion when such disturbance is much 
to be deprecated. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
dismissal of an assistant-master 
from a Public School, involving the 
breaking up of an establishment of 
thirty-five or forty boys, and the dis- 
location of the arrangements of the 
parents of other boys about to enter 
that establishment, is a step differ- 
ing entirely from the dismissal of 
an under-master in an ordinary 
school, and one which, indepen- 
dently of the severity of the punish- 
ment which it inflicts upon the in- 
dividual dismissed, ought not to be 
taken by any head-master without 
the gravest consideration and the 
most profound conviction of its ab- 
solute necessity. Let us, then, con- 
sider upon the facts before us 
whether this can be said of Dr. 
Hornby’s action with regard to Mr. 
Browning, in so far as the reasons 
for that action have been disclosed. 

It may of course be urged, as has 
been already done by the advocates 
of ‘absolute authority,’ that a head- 
master ought not to be required to 
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give any special reasons for his dis- 
missal of a subordinate. Being re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
the school, he must aud ought to 
have the right of getting rid of any 
assistant-master with whom he can- 
not ‘get on’ comfortably, and of 
surrounding himself with those 
alone in whom he feels that he can 
repose confidence. But even if it 
be admitted that the rights and 
power of a head-master are thus 
accurately stated, it is not upon 
such a theory that any justification 
of the recent transaction can be 
founded, even though we readily 
admit that the head-master acted 
with a conscientious conviction that 
it was for the interests of the 
school. If his desire to part com- 
pany with Mr. Browning arose from 
an honest belief that incompati- 
bility of disposition and tempera- 
ment, or even more serious defects 
of character, prevented him from 
reposing in his subordinate that 
confidence which was necessary 
for their working together har- 
moniously, such belief must have 
been of steady and gradual growth, 
and could hardly have come upon 
the head-master in a moment. 
There could, then, have been no dif- 
ficulty on the part of Dr. Hornby 
in giving Mr. Browning such ample 
notice of his wishes and intentions 
as would have greatly mitigated 
the severity of the sentence to the 
individual, and at the same time 
lessened the enormous and totally 
unnecessary inconvenience to many 
boys and their parents. 

But the trath is that (as is 
abundantly proved by the printed 
papers which have been circulated) 
Dr. Hornby, up to September 15, 
1875, had no intention whatever of 
giving notice of dismissal to Mr. 
Browning. Herein lies, indeed, part 
(though part only) of the extreme 
hardship of Mr. Browning’s case. 
Up to the reassembling of the 
school in September he had not 
only no idea of the coming punish- 
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ment, but every reason to believe 
that the head-master was upon good 
and friendly terms with him. True, 
there had been differences of opinion 
between the two during the two or 
three previous years, but each and 
all of these differences had been 
settled as they arose, and Mr. Brown- 
ing had certainly no reason to sup- 
pose that they were being stored 
up in order to be brought out 
against him at some future day. 
Such, however, appears to have 
been the case; and, strange to say, 
in a recent correspondence between 
the two which has been laid before 
the governing body, the head- 
master states that the ‘ most serious’ 
of the charges which he had brought 
against Mr. Browning was one con- 
nected with an incident which had 
occurred in January 1874, that is, 
twenty months before the notice of 
dismissal, in which notice it was not 
even mentioned. 

Dr. Hornby declares in the same 
correspondence, ‘I have brought 
no new charges’ against Mr. Brown- 
ing, though at the same time he re- 
solutely refuses to allow that gentle- 
man or his friends to see the 
statement of such charges which 
he has submitted, according to their 
desire, to the governing body, and 
which they have not deemed it 
incumbent upon them to make 
public. 

The result of this secrecy has of 
course been what might have been 
expected. Rumours of all kinds 
have flown abroad, more or less 
injurious to Mr. Browning, and the 
wildest speculations have been 
started as to the crime for which 
he has been punished. One report 
current among ‘ present Etonians’ 
was that ‘ the ladies have had some- 
thing to do with it,’ and that Dr. 
Hornby’s step was mainly prompted 
by jealousy of the success which 
attended certain musical soirées 
which Mr. Browning was in the 
habit of giving upon Saturday even- 
ings! Absurd as this may appear, it 
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is really quite as probable as several 
other reports produced by the re- 
fusal of the head-master to state 
his charges in a clear and definite 
form. 

What then, it may be asked, are 
the real reasons for Dr. Hornby’s 
dismissal of Mr. Browning? Up 


to September 15 it was evidently 
contemplated by neither party. The 
letter of dismissal, written on the 
16th, is our only guide: 


Eron CoLiEce, 
September 16, 1875. 

Dear Browning,—After our conversation 
yesterday you will, I think, have expected 
some communication from me. 

I have purposely put off writing for a 
whole day, that 1 might not, in a very 
serious matter, act hastily or under any 
feelings of irritation. 

I must remind you that, in the interview 
which you sought with me yesterday, you 
charged me with prejudice, unfairness, and 
constant persecution in my dealings with 
you; and you tried to justify your recent 
breach of well-known rules, which I am 
bound to enforce, on the ground that you 
believed that some of your colleagues had 
broken them. Such a plea hardly needs an 
answer ; but I must remind you that, in 
your case, particular attention had been 
called to your violation of the rules last 
winter—that you had in consequence re- 
ceived a reprimand and very definite in- 
structions in writing as to your future 
course. I believe that your colleagues will 
be found to have kept within the regula- 
tions; but if there has been any violation 
of them (and I shall at once proceed to in- 
vestigate this), it cannot in any way justify 
whe you have done. 

kur two or three years hardly a School 
time has passed in which I have not been 
compelled to undertake the very painful 
task of calling you to account for neglect 
of work or violation of rules. I feel that 
I have carried forbearance, in your case, 
beyond the limit which I ought to have ob- 
served in strict duty to the School. I have 
done so because of the extreme gravity of 
dismissing a Master from Eton, especially 
one of your age and standing, and because 
I tried to indulge the hope that your con- 
duct might yet be such as to make this ex- 
treme measure unnecessary. I feel, how- 
ever, that after recent events, and after our 
conversation of yesterday, it is not possible 
for me to feel that confidence in you which 
is absolutely necessary to our working to- 
gether, and to my entrusting you with the 
important duties which belong to an Eton 

ster. 
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I must therefore give you notice that 
your Mastership will terminate at the end 
of this School time. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. J. Horney. 


In this letter it will be observed 
that Dr. Hornby states that ‘ after 
recent events, and after our conversa- 
tion of yesterday, the necessary 
confidence between himself and Mr. 
Browning had become ‘impossible,’ 
and he ‘therefore’ gave the notice 
of dismissal. As soon as the case 
had been communicated to the 
Press, several of the principal or- 
gans of public opinion, and no 
inconsiderable number of ‘ the pub- 
lic,’ seized at once upon the words 
‘recent events,’ above quoted, na- 
turally read them by the light of 
a previous sentence, ‘your recent 
breach of well-known rules,’ and at 
once jumped to the conclusion, de- 
liberately stated by an anonymous 
writer in the Times of November 
18: ‘It is perfectly clear that Mr. 
Browning has, in the present in- 
stance, acted openly and delibe- 
rately in violation of a clearly-de- 
fined rule.’ Now, not only was 
this statement utterly without foun- 
dation, but, as a matter of fact, 
Dr. Hornby had himself forwarded 
to the governing body Mr. Browning’s 
application for a relaxation of the 
rule in question, telling him at the 
same time that he thought it was 
‘too late,’ and would not be granted, 
but making no objection whatever 
to the subject-matter of the appli- 
cation, And in a letter written 
upon November 26, Dr. Hornby, 
in declining to accede to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s repeated and earnest demand 
that he would state definitely the 
charges against him, writes as 
follows : 


If you will read my letter of September 
16, you will see that the grounds of your 
dismissal are, neglect of work and violation 
of rules during a period of two or three 
years, and recent events, by which I intend 
to notice your language to me on September 
15, and your recent conduct with regard to 
the number of your pupils and boarders 
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The phrase ‘ recent breach of rules’ occurs 
in my letter only in connection with your 
attempted justification of such conduct on the 
ground that others had broken rules. 

It will be seen, then, that Dr. 
Hornby does not himself now allege 
that a ‘recent breach of rules’ was 
the cause of dismissal, or, indeed, 
that there was any breach of rules 
at all. But what was the ‘recent 
conduct’ of which he complains ? 
Simply and solely an attempt to 
obtain, through Dr. Hornby’s own 
hands, as the legitimate channel of 
communication, and with his con- 
currence, the assent of the govern- 
ing body to a temporary continu- 
ance of a relaxation which they had 
themselves deliberately sanctioned 


up to the time of the renewed ap- . 


plication. 

But it is right to notice the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Browning had 
‘attempted justification of such con- 
duct on the ground that others had 
broken rules,’ All that Mr. Brown- 
ing did was to complain that so 
much stress should in his case be 


laid upon a rule which, up to a 
very recent period, had not existed, 
and at that very moment was not 


generally and_ strictly enforced. 
The rule in question was one which 
limited the number of pupils to be 
received by each assistant-master 
to forty. This, wise or unwise, was 
an entire change from the old 
system, and was only gradually 
brought into operation by the pre- 
sent governing body, and had never 
been attempted to be enforced until 
1875. 

The Report of the Public School 
Commission in 1864 (page 77) 
states : 


Tutors have been known to have 100 
pupils. They used not unfrequently to 
have 80o0r90. Mr. Balston had at one 
time 72, and commonly from 50 to 60; and 
he does not see why a man who understands 
his work should not be able to manage 50 
very well. The present Provost, during 
his head-mastership, fixed the maximum 
at 40; but this limitation has never been 
applied to tutors who were already at Eton 
when it was established, from tenderness 
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apparently towards what might possibly be 
regarded as a vested interest. 


This quotation is given in order to 
show that the change was one 
which of necessity was gradual, and 
that the assistant-masters had some 
ground for believing that when it 
was made by regulation to come 
into force so lately as January 1875, 
it would not at once be so rigidly 
applied as to entail dismissal upon 
any man who had not been able 
at once to carry it ont to its full 
extent. 

The following letter to 
Browning from one of his 
leagues, dated October 5, 1875, 
illustrate the position : 


Mr. 
col- 
will 


Dear Browning,—When I was told by a 
circular from the head-master (I think 
about a year ago) that the governing bodys 
rule of forty pupils was to be strictly en- 
forced, but that by special leave the number 
might be extended to forty-three, I wrote a 
letter to the head-master explaining that 
I had three or four out-door pupils, taken 
before I knew that the rule would be abso- 
lute, and asking leave to keep them. AsI 
got no answer, I took it for granted that no 
objection was made. J have neither recived 
nor made any further communication on the 
subject until the beginning of this School 
time, when, in answer to a circular from the 
head-master, I wrote to say that J did not 
understand that the leave had to be renewed 
every School time—that I still had two out- 
door boarders, besides forty boys in my house, 
but that they were pupils whom I had for 
three years or more, and that I should not 
take any more beyond my forty when they 
left (or to that effect). Z have heard nothing 
more on the sulject.— Yours very truly, 


Here, then, was a gentleman pre- 
cisely in Mr. Browning’s position, 
save that he had ‘ taken for granted’ 
that he had the leave which was 
actually granted to Mr. Browning 
at Easter 1875, and had continued 
to ‘break’ the rule without any 
objection being raised by the head- 
master, and without asking for that 
renewal of leave the asking of 
which by Mr. Browning is termed 
by Dr. Hornby ‘recent conduct,’ 
which forms one of the grounds 
for his dismissal. 
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So palpable is it, however, that 
there was no ‘breach of rules’ 
whatever in Mr. Browning’s case, 
that, as has been already shown, 
Dr. Hornby has practically with- 
drawn the charge, and the anony- 
mous writer in the Times already 
referred to, on having the true state 
of the case pointed out to him, 
immediately perceived (though he 
had not the candour to own it in so 
many words) that his position was 
untenable, and in a second letter 
entirely shifted his ground, and 
gave as the reason and justification 
of the dismissal : 

That between Dr. Hornby and Mr. 
Browning there had for some time past been 
a divergence of opinion on material ques- 
tions of work and discipline; that on many 
oeasions the Head had been compelled to 
call his assistant to account for conduct 
which he considered irregular, foreign to 
the routine and injurious to the actual 
stamp and character of the School ; that, in 
spite of such warnings and remonstrances, 
the relations between the two masters 
became more and more unsatisfactory, until 
at last all confidence had ceased to exist 
between them, and it was clearly impos- 
sible that they should any longer work 
together. 


So far as these allegations consti- 
tute a charge of ‘ general incom- 
patibility,’ two observations only 
are necessary; first, that Dr. Hornby 
has both verbally and in his letters 
expressly stated that this is not his 
charge, and that the question is not 
one in any degree ‘ personal ;’ and, 
secondly, that if this were really 
the charge, it would take away all 
possible justification of a sudden 
and penal dismissal. 

We are therefore brought to the 
conclusion that Dr. Hornby takes 
his stand mainly upon two charges. 
1. ‘Neglect of work, and violation 
of rules during a period of two or 
three years.’ 2, Mr. Browning’s 
‘language’ in the interview of 
September 15. And in the letter 
of November 26, to which re- 
ference has already been made, Dr. 
Hornby introduces a charge, not 
mentioned in his letter of dismissal, 
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but one which goes far to corrobo- 
rate Mr. Browning’s account of the 
conversation at the interview. ‘I 
was obliged to remind you of a specific 
instance of want of truthfulness on 
September 15.’ 

With regard to the first of these 
charges comment is almost super- 
flnous. If it be true that Dr. Hornby 
believed that Mr. Browning’s ‘ of- 
fences,’real or fancied, had been accu- 
mulating during two or three years, 
this was as much the case at the 
end of the summer half as in the 
beginning of the Michaelmas half. 
Yet during the interval he was in 
friendly communication with Mr. 
Browning as to the future arrange- 
ments of his house, and never gave 
him the slightest intimation that 
any single ‘offence’ of the past re- 
mained uncondoned or unforgiven. 
But if, on the contrary, as is much 
more probable, Dr. Hornby had con- 
doned, and knew that he had con- 
doned, all the past, must we believe 
that on being irritated by language 
in a conversation with his assistant 
he took the strange course of raking 
up all those past and condoned 
offences in order to justify himself 
in inflicting a punishment for which 
he can otherwise find no justifi- 
cation? Yet surely this is what 
Dr. Hornby by his own showing has. 
done, and in a letter of November 27 
he speaks of the ‘ want of truthful- 
ness,’ to which allusion has been 
made, as the ‘most serious’ of his 
charges against Mr. Browning. 

Let us for one moment call atten- 
tion to this, the only specific charge 
we have before us, premising that, so 
far as we are aware, no other human 
being save Dr. Hornby has deemed 
Mr. Browning guilty of ‘want of 
truthfulness, ’oreven ‘suppressio veri’ 
in the matter. What are the facts ? 
Without entering into unnecessary 
and wearisome details, it will suftice 
to say thatin 1873 Mr. Browning, 
wrongly, ashe admits, had neglected 
to send round to the parents of his 
boys a certain circular issued by the 
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head-master relative to an increas- 
ed charge to the assistant-masters 
for board and tuition. On arriv- 
ing at Eton after the Christmas 
vacation of 1873, Mr. Browning was 
informed that the Provost had ex- 
pressed displeasure because these 
circulars had not been universally 
sent. He immediately forwarded 
them, and on the very same even- 
ing came round to all the assistant- 
masters an open paper from the 
head-master, asking, for the Pro- 
vost’s information, ‘ Have the cir- 
culars been sent ? were they sent 
with the bills?’ Mr. Browning re- 
plied, ‘ Yes, but not with the bills ;’ 
which was the exact truth, and no 
further explanation could have been 
given upon the ‘open paper.’ The 
matter to which the circulars related 
had beensettled. Mr. Browning had 
nothing to gaineither by suppressing 
the circular or concealing the fact of 
his delay in sending them round, 
and he had reason to know that the 
Provost was aware that he had not 
sent them before his return to Eton. 
His explanation of the whole of the 
circumstances was given immedi- 
ately upon being demanded, and yet 
upon these facts Dr. Hornby founds 
the charge of ‘want of truthfulness’ 
which he now states to be the ‘ most 
serious charge’ of those which have 
caused Mr. Browning’s dismissal. 
But if,as must be allowed by every 
impartial mind, this charge is ab- 
solutely untenable, there remain 
the other two charges to which we 
have reduced the indictment—i.e., 
1. ‘ Neglect of work, and violation of 
rules during a period of two or 
three years.’ 2. ‘ Language’ during 
the interview of September 15. 
With respect to the first of these it 
may be observed that no one single 
instance of either ‘neglect of work’ 
or ‘violation of rules’ has been speci- 
fied by Dr. Hornby, and therefore 
Mr. Browning has been unable to 
give more than a general denial to 
a general charge. The same ob- 
servation, moreover, is applicable to 
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this charge as to that of ‘ want of 
truthfulness,’ namely, that it relates 
entirely to matters (whatever they 
may be) disposed of and settled 
before the Midsummer holidays, 
and only revived by Dr. Hornby 
upon the sudden determination to 
get rid of Mr. Browning, at which 
he seems to have arrived upon 
September 15. 

As to the ‘language’ used by 
Mr. Browning upon that day, and 
the circumstances of the interview 
as they present themselves to Dr. 
Hornby’s mind, we are left entirely 
to conjecture. We have, indeed, 
Mr. Browning’s own account, writ- 
ten to four personal friends (one of 
them a member of the governing 
body) immediately after the inter. 
view ; and asto one part, unexpected- 
ly corroborated by the recent letter 
in which the head-master admits 
having accused his subordinate of 
a ‘ want of truthfulness.’ Had the 
two accounts of the ‘ interview’ 
been placed side by side, we should 
have been able to judge of their 
comparative probability; but Dr. 
Hornby has told us nothing more 
than that his recollection ‘ differs 
very widely’ from that of Mr. 
Browning on the subject. Those 
who are acquainted with the man- 
ner in which the head-master has 
spoken of and written to Mr. 
Browning within the last year may 
be excused for a somewhat ready 
belief that his temperament and 
language upon the occasion in 
question were neither mild nor con- 
ciliatory, and that if Mr. Browning 
exceeded the limits of discretion in 
any language which he employed, 
it was in all probability under strong 
provocation. Two points, however, 
appear to us to be abundantly 
clear. First, that up to the time of 
this ‘interview’ Dr. Hornby had no 
intention of dismissing Mr. Brown- 
ing, and, but for the conversation 
which then took place, would never 
have revived the charges connected 
with a previous period; secondly, 
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that nothing which occurred in 
that conversation could have justi- 
fied a sudden and penal dismissal, 
nor was it fair to revive the old 
charges in order to justify the 
dismissal, for which there was no 
new justification. 

We have entered thus minutely 
into the details of the Eton con- 
troversy because they aptly illus- 
trate the present position of assistant- 
masters. That which has happened 
to Mr. Browning may happen to 
any other assistant to-morrow ; and 
the sequel of the narrative is even 
more instructive. From the time 
of the notice of dismissal no efforts 
were spared by mutual friends to 
bring about a reconciliation between 
the two gentlemen. There were 
not wanting men to advise Mr. 
Browning to make every reasonable 
submission to his superior officer, 
and others to point out to Dr. 
Hornby the difference between a 
severance with reasonable notice 
of the connection between himself 
and an assistant and a penal dis- 
missal, for which he had no grounds 
whatever. 

But although the assistant-master 
was easily amenable to persuasion, 
the head-master was inflexible. It 
was in vain to urge him to hold out 
the right hand of reconciliation or 
to accept it if offered. 

Yet there were considerations 
which should have strongly inclined 
Dr. Hornby to such a course. 
Towards the close of the year 1873 
he had had the misfortune to fall 
under the censure of the governing 
body, and was moreover by no 
means satisfied with the interference 
of the latter, through the Provost, 
with the details of school adminis- 
tration. In this hour of trial he 
turned for support and sympathy 
to his colleagues, and amongst 
these Mr. Browning stood man- 
fully forward in his defence. We 
have before us two documents of 
some interest at this moment; one, 
4 printed draft drawn up by Mr. 
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Browning for the signature of the 
assistant-masters; the other, Dr. 
Hornby’s letter of acknowledgment 
to Mr. Browning on receipt of the 
same. Both are curious when com- 
pared with the letters lately pub- 
lished. The draft expresses the 
opinion of those who were respon- 
sible for it that ‘special inconveni- 
ence and mischief have been caused 
by the delegation of the powers of 
the governing body to a small 
committee ;’ and the hope is further 
uttered that ‘your action may in 
the future be less impeded than it 
has hitherto been.’ But the special 
words, which Dr. Hornby might 
well have recalled, are somewhat 
remarkable: 


We wish to express to you a feeling of 
deep sympathy at the present time. The 
governing body of Eton have passed upon 
you, without hearing you in your defence, a 
very severe censure, which has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Jn so doing they 
have followed a course which is almost en- 
tirely without precedent, and which, if it 
were notknown to be altogether undeserved, 
might produce serious mischief to the dis- 
cipline of the School. 


The head-master’s letter upon 
the receipt of this document showed 
his appreciation of Mr. Browning’s 
action. 


Many thanks for your paper, which, I 
think, is very valuable, and would do great 
good to us, and perhaps, through us, to 
many other schools, especially if it comes 
soon. Two or three blows in quick succes- 
sion will astonish the governing body a 
good deal, and fairly arouse the public. It 
may be necessary, I think; eventually to 
memorialise the governing body, the spe- 
cial commissioners, and perhaps Parlia- 
ment on the kind of government to which 
we are subjected and its inconveniences. 


And again, 


I wish that the masters would sign the 
document as it stands; but of course, in sc 
large a body, it is very difficult to get com- 
plete agreement. I trust that your draft 
will not be materially altered, still less 
suppressed, even though some refuse to 
sign it. 


We believe that the draft in 
question was ultimately altered, and 
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that the action of the assistant-mas- 
ters took another form; one fact, 
however, is beyond question, that, 
amidst doubt, timidity, and opposi- 
tion, Mr. Browning stood forward 
boldly and honestly in support of 
the head-master, strongly urging his 
colleagues to afford him the aid and 
sympathy which he thought he had 
aright toexpect. All this, however, 
would seem to have been forgotten 
by Dr. Hornby at the moment when 
a timely recollection might have 
enabled him to do a wise, just, and 
gracious action. To use the em- 
phatic words of another assistant- 
master, confessedly the most learned 
scholar among Eton Masters, 
whom, by an undeserved and un- 
precedented supercession, Dr. Horn- 
by has recently driven from Eton 
—‘Unwillingness to admit the 
fallibility of his own judgment 
prevailed over every other consi- 
deration.’ In spite of every argu- 
ment and every remonstrance, Dr. 
Hornby determined to enforce his 
notice of dismissal. 

Among those who urged him to 
reconsider his determination were 
forty-four out of the forty-six 
assistant-masters. If report speak 
truly, the memorial in which these 
gentlemen addressed the head- 
master commenced with the words 
‘we venture to approach you,’ so 
that its language was in all proba- 
bility respectful as well as courteous. 
So anxious were they, moreover, 
to avoid giving offence, that they 
scrupulously guarded the document 
from publicity, and when its ex- 


istence had been alluded to in the. 


Press, the senior assistant hastened 
to put forth the statement that in 
the ‘letter’ which the assistant- 
masters had addressed to the head- 
master they had ‘carefully dis- 
claimed expressing any opinion 
upon the merits of the case.’ 
Of course, as a matter of fact 
the assistant-masters either did or 
did not know something of the 
‘merits of the case ;’ if they did, 
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their disclaimer of expressing any 
opinion does not weaken the fact 
that with such knowledge they 
requested the head-master to re. 
consider his decision to dismiss Mr. 
Browning; whilst, on the other 
hand, if they did not, their course 
evinces in a still greater degree 
their esteem for and confidence in 
Mr. Browning, whom, knowing him 
to be in collision with the head. 
master, they could not believe to 
have done anything worthy of 
dismissal. 


But every effort to move Dr. 


Hornby proved ineffectual. Then, 
when all means of conciliation 
were exhausted, and not till then, 
Mr. Browning addressed the go- 
verning body, and claimed an 
appeal to them from the action of 
the head-master. Thereupon the 
governing body came to a resolu- 
tion that it was ‘not competent to 
them to enter upon the question 
of the legality of Dr. Hornby’s 
conduct in giving notice of dis- 
missal to Mr. Browning,’ but they 
also ‘requested Dr. Hornby to 
furnish them a statement of the 
circumstances under which he re- 
solved on taking that step.’ Suab- 
sequently, at a meeting held four 
days later, they resolved that ‘the 
governing body, having considered 
the statements laid before them by 
Mr. Browning and the Head 
Master, are of opinion that no case 
exists for action on their part.’ 

The precise meaning of this re- 
solution has never been officially 
explained. No doubt it would bear 
the construction that it was in- 
tended to express approval of Dr. 
Hornby’s course of action, and 
such has been the interpretation 
placed upon it by a portion of the 
Press. As, however, has been 
already stated, the matter has been 
differently understood by persons 
likely to be well-informed upon 
the subject, who believe that the 
governing body merely intended 
to convey their opinion that the 
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case was not such as to justify 
them in dismissing Dr. Hornby, 
which they believed. to be the only 
course of ‘action’ open to them. 
So it was that, in the Rugby case, 
the governing body found that 
they had no power to replace the 
assistant-master (Mr. A. Sidgwick) 
whom Dr. Hayman had dismissed, 
but as Dr. Hayman did not re- 
place him, they dismissed Dr. 
Hayman, whose successor re-ap- 
pointed Mr. Sidgwick. In the 
Eton case, it is said, the governing 
body simply came to the conclusion 
that there were not _ sufficient 
grounds for dismissing Dr. Hornby, 
and therefore that they could do 
nothing. In support of this view, 
and as at least a conclusive proof 
that they by no means approved or 
endorsed the charges which the 
public believe Dr. Hornby to have 
made against Mr. Browning, it- may 
here be mentioned that a clear 
majority of the governing body have, 
since his dismissal, given strong 
testimonials to Mr. Browning in 
support of his application for an 
important head-mastership. 

But whatever may have been the 
meaning of the governing body, 
the result has been that Mr. Brown- 
ing has been dismissed without 
any opportunity whatever of de- 
fending himself against Dr. 
Hornby’s charges, or even of 
knowing what those charges ac- 
tually were. This, then, is the 
position of affairs in which any 
assistant-master may find himself 
at any moment, and for which a 
legislative remedy is earnestly de- 
sired. It must be remembered that 
Mr. Browning, in his letter to the 
governing body, had scrupulously 
abstained from attacking Dr. 
Hornby, and only defended himself 
against such charges as had been 
made by the head-master in their 
conversation and the subsequent 
letter of dismissal. Again and 
again has he pressed to be per- 
mitted to see Dr. Hornby’s ‘state- 
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ment,’ but this the latter has per- 
sistently refused, so that here is 
an accused person actually con- 
demned and punished without even 
a sight of the indictment against 
him. 

It is scarcely surprising that this 
Eton proceeding should have 
aroused the fears of the assistant- 
masters of other Public Schools, 
and that a general uneasiness 
should prevail among this valuable 
class of men. Read by the light 
of this recent occurrence, one can 
understand why more than one 
assistant-master has retired from 
Eton during the past year, and 
why two of the best remaining 
assistants have lately been candi- 
dates for other masterships. It 
would require a great amount of 
confidence to feel any degree of 
security under the absolute power 
even of a man of well-known tact 
and tried discretion. Unfortunately, 
these are not qualities in which the 
present head. master has shown 
himself specially —__ pre-eminent. 
We have already alluded to the 
year 1873, when he was at variance 
with the governing body, and 
published a circular complaining 
of the ‘grave censure’ which they 
had passed upon him with reference 
to his support of the assistant- 
masters in making certain addi- 
tional charges ; again, last year we 
find him committing a lamentable 
indiscretion in encouraging the 
visit of the ‘ American revivalists,’ 
and putting forward the extra- 
ordinary defence that the contem- 
plated ‘service’ for which the 
sanction of the Eton authorities 
had been demanded was upon the 
the same footing as the existing 
institutions of Windsor Fair and 
Ascot Races, the promoters and 
patrons of which have certainly 
never deemed. such sanction requi- 
site. More recently still we have 
had the ‘supercession’ to which 
allusion has already been made, 
and the consequent retirement of 
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an assistant-master of long standing 
and high reputation, who has stated 
that ‘nothing but the sense of what 
was due to “my” pupils and their 
parents would have induced me to 
put up with such treatment’ as 
that of the head - master ‘for a 
single day;’ and as a climax to the 
whole we have now the unex- 
plained dismissal of another assist- 
ant-master at three months’ notice. 

Such things as these cannot but 
have a tendency to make men 
pause before they determine to 
embark upon a professional career 
which is liable to be cut short at 
any moment by the caprice of an 
individual. No one doubts that 
the head-master of Eton is a man 
conscientiously desirous of doing 
his duty, and that he believes that, 
in all that he has done, he has 
acted for the good of the school 
entrusted to his care. But it is 
not sufficient that the head-master 
of a great school should be con- 
scientions; he must have tact, 
judgment, good temper, and dis- 
cretion; moreover, if he is to 
succeed, he must have the art of 
reading the characters of men, and 
of knowing how to govern his sub- 
ordinates and work with them. In 
a school of more than nine hundred 
boys, and between forty and fifty 
masters, it is not possible to bring 
everything and everybody down to 
a dull, dead level. There must and 
will be differences of management, 
of method, and of capacity among 
the assistant-masters, and the skill 
of the head-master should be dis- 
played in directing their various 
powers so as to secure the best 
general result. 

Well managed, and treated with 
friendly confidence, the under- 
masters may be, in reality as well 
as in name, ‘ Assistants’ of no 
small value to their chief. But if 
they are made to feel that the 
power of the latter is subject to no 
check or control whatever, and that 
no length of service can secure 
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them against the possibility of 
sudden and arbitrary dismissal ; it 
cannot but follow that their energy 
will, be relaxed, their ardour 
damped, and their power of doing 
good work seriously impaired. It 
must be borne in mind, moreover, 
that we are not speaking of a class 
of men over whom it is at all neces. 
sary that arbitrary power should be 
employed in order to secure their 
conformity to rules and loyal sup. 
port of the system under which 
they work. The assistant-masters 
at our Public Schools are, invari- 
ably, men who have distinguished 
themselves at one or other of the 
Universities, and understan« tho- 
roughly the routine of school 
life. 

They may of course err, as 
other men err, but there appears to 
be no valid reason why they, alone 
among Englishmen, should be sub- 
ject to a punishment well-nigh 
equivalent to ruin, at the pleasure 
of one individual, without the right 
of demanding that the offence with 
which they are charged should be 
clearly made known to them, or the 
opportunity of claiming a fair and 
impartial trial. No pretence of the 
necessity of supporting authority 
and enforcing discipline in our 
Public Schools can be justly urged 
as sufficient to deprive these men of 
the most ordinary rights. 

But if it be admitted that the 
grievance of the assistant-masters 
is incontestable, and their case for 
a legislative remedy clearly made 
out, the precise form and nature of 
that remedy will be an anxious sub- 
ject for consideration. Upon this 
point, a glance at the position of 
persons similarly situated in other 
countries becomes interesting and 
instructive. A few years ago the 
Emperor Napoleon sent to England 
two special commissioners (MM. 
Demageot and Montucci), to in- 
quire into our Public Schools’ 
system, and these gentlemen have 
since published a work which has 
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become a Continental handbook 
upon the subject. ; 

As to the dismissal of assistant- 
masters in France, M. Montucci 
writes, under date of December 
16: 


The Minister of Public Instruction alone 
has a right of dismissal, sulject to a previous 
hearing of the accused before a special com- 
mission. ‘Let me add, that such a case has 
never yet happened, since it would ne 
a most heinous offence to arrive at such ex- 
tremities. 


It may be mentioned, moreover, 

that the article in the French Code 
dealing with this subject, after pro- 
viding for the appointment of the 
special commission, goes on to say: 
‘L’inculpé sera admis 4 présenter 
sa défense, selon qu'il le jugera 
référable, de vive voix ou par 
écrit.’ So that in France the con- 
demnation of an assistant-master 
without an opportunity of meeting 
the charges against him, is happily 
an impossibility. 


In Germany, the position of 


assistant-masters is still more jea- 


lously guarded. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his well-known work, 
‘Higher Schools and Universities 
in Germany’ (page 87), thus 
speaks upon the subject : 


In France the Minister (of Public Edu- 
cation) can dismiss any functionary of 
secondary instruction; in Prussia he can 
reprimand him and stop his salary for a 
month, but he cannot of his own authority 
dismiss him. Directorsand Upper Masters 
are under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Discipline for the Civil Service ( Disciplinar- 
hof) at Berlin; this Court is a judicial 
body, four of its members belonging to the 
Supreme Court of Berlin; and any com- 
plaint requiring the dismissal of a Director 
or Upper Master must be tried before it. 
From the sentence of this Court there is an 
appeal to the Minister; but he is bound to 
appoint, for hearing the appeal, two referees, 
one of whom must be a member of the 
Department of Justice: and their decision 
isfinal. Complaints of like gravity against 
other masters (ordeniliche Lehrer) are tried 
by the provincial board, which, like the 
Court of Discipline, hears counsel and ex-, 
amines witnesses on oath ; from the sentence 
of the board there is also an appeal to the 
Minister, who appoints in ‘this case one 
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referee, but the referee, before deciding the 
appeal, has to take the opinion of the Court 
of Discipline. 

From these extracts it will be 
seen that the ‘status’ of assistant- 
masters in Germany is superior to 
that enjoyed by the same class in 
France or England, and that even 
in France they are better protected 
than in our own country. Various 
suggestions have been made for the 
improvement of their position in 
the latter, and we are given to 
understand that several head- 
masters are of opinion that some 
alteration in this direction has 
become necessary. Indeed, Dr. 
Hornby himself has intimated a 
similar view, for in the published 
correspondence he writes, under 
date of October 18: 


I should be only too glad if there were 
an appeal, and if you can get one I shall 
rejoice. I have often said this of late years, 
feeling how valuable it would be to a head- 
master. Indeed, it is almost necessary in 
such serious cases as this that he should 
have some superior to whom he can justify 
his course. 

It may be doubted, however, 
whether a simple appeal from a 
head-master to a governing body 
would be the most satisfactory 
method of solving the present 
question. When the head-master 
had once decided upon the dismis- 
sal of an assistant, it would be 
difficult for him to retain his own 
position after the formal reversal 
of such a decision upon appeal. It 
would probably be preferable that 
the power of dismissal should rest 
with the governing body, but that 
they should be set in motion by the 
action of the head-master, who 
might complain of the conduct of 
any subordinate whom he found 
himself unable to control, leavin 
it to the governing body to decide 
whether remonstrance or punish- 
ment were necessary, and if the 
latter, what should be the measure 
of that punishment. By this 
method there would be no undue 
interference with the ordinary dis- 
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cipline of the school on the part of 
the governing body, and the head- 
master would remain as now the 
channel of communication between 
them and his assistants. It should 
also be provided that any assistant, 
against whom such complaint was 
made, should have full opportunity 
of defending himself and of answer- 
ing any specific charges made 
against him. Of course Parliament 
could, if it deemed a further appeal 
necessary, give one from the decision 
of the governing body, either to 
the Home Secretary or President of 
the Council (as corresponding 
most nearly to the French Minister 
of Education), or to one of the 
Superior Courts. Anything which 
would improve the status of assist- 
ant-masters, recognise their pro- 
fession, and elevate it before the 
public, will probably react with 
advantage upon the educational 
system of our Public Schools. 

Meanwhile, great authority might 
and should be left to the head- 
master. In his hands should still 
remain the appointment of the as- 
sistant-masters, and it might be 
further conceded that he should 
retain the absolute power of dis- 
missal, say at three months’ notice, 
until an assistant should have gone 
through a probationary period of 
two years, by which time his fitness 
for his office would have been fairly 
tested. But, after such probation, 
some better security than he now 
possesses should be given him, 
either by the plan already suggested, 
or by some other alteration in the 
present law. 

By restricting the right of dis- 
missal to cases in which the head- 
master has made a complaint, there 
will be less temptation to the 
governing body to interfere unne- 
cessarily between that functionary 
and his subordinates. This, indeed, 
is not to be desired, although it 
might often happen that the timely 
intervention of a mutual friend, 
armed with some official authority, 
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might prevent such misunder- 
standing as that which has lately 
occurred at Eton. There does 
indeed exist an official at Eton, in 
the person of the Provost, who liv- 
ing on the spot, is expected by the 
governing body to see their regula- 
tions duly carried out, and who, by 
judicious and discreet advice, might 
in all probability have prevented 
the mischief which has happened 
in the present instance. But there 
are two ways in which a Provost of 
Eton may discharge the somewhat 
delicate duties with which he has 
been entrusted. He may, if he 
please, without unnecessary and 
annoying interference with the 
head-master, give him much useful 
assistance, and at the same time, 
by kind and well-timed advice to 
the assistant-masters, he may be of 
infinite service not only to them, 
but to the general management of 
the school. On the other hand, if 
he lack the wisdom and tact to 
play such a part as we have de- 
scribed, he may constantly annoy 
the head-master by irritating inter- 
ference in matters of detail, may 
aggravate instead of smoothing 
down difficulties, and when con- 
sulted as to regulations by the as- 
sistant-masters may draw himself 
up, and standing upon his dignity 
as chairman of the governing body, 
refuse to give an opinion upon any 
point with respect to which, in 
that exalted capacity, he may here- 
after be called upon to act as judge. 
It is not for us to decide which of 
the above descriptions most accu- 
rately describes the action of the 
present Provost, but it is impossible 
not to regret that, during the whole 
of the recent controversy, we find 
no sign whatever of his having used 
the great influence of his peculiar 
position to moderate acerbity, to 
promote reconciliation, and to sup- 
port the general wish of the assist- 
ant-masters that the hasty decision 
of the head-master should be recon- 
sidered. 
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There are those who believe that 
such a course would have not only 
been becoming, but was actually 
incumbent upon the Provost, and 
who deeply regret that it was not 
followed. Moreover, it is known 
that the Provost and head-master 
were in communication up to the 
time of Mr. Browning's dismissal 
upon some of the points connected 
with that dismissal, and it has even 
been suggested that for that dis- 
missal the Provost is, at least in 
part, responsible. But even if the 
Provost only gave advice to the 
head-master with respect to his 
treatment of Mr. Browning, his 
afterwards sitting in judgment as 
chairman of the governing body 
upon that gentleman’sappeal, would 
appear to require justification. At 
any rate, thus much is certain, that 
upon the very day of the dismissal 
the Provost left Eton for a distant 
country, and remained there until 
just before the meeting of the go- 
verning body, alleging that he ‘ had 
no power to interfere,’ and em- 
ploying no effort whatever to make 
peace and to avert the mischief 
which impended. 

There are, doubtless, several 
changes in the constitution and 
management of our Public Schools 
which may hereafter be considered 
with advantage. To-day we have 
been dealing with one special point 
of interest. If the class of men 
from which assistant-masters are at 
present drawn is not to deteriorate ; 
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if energy, industry, and the devo- 
tion of the best part of a man’s life 
to the education of youth should be 
sufficient to entitle him to some 
security in a position which he has 
obtained by his own hard work; 
if, in short, aman who has adopted 
education as a profession is not to 
occupy an inferior position to that 
of similar men in the great Conti- 
nental nations, and to be worse off 
than any member of any other pro- 
fession in our own country ; then 
alterations in the direction which 
we have indicated must be accepted 
by the Legislature. They are the 
natural sequelof the first legislative 
interference with our Public Schools; 
which, in recognising and dealing 
with these as national institutions, 
has made it necessary that every- 
thing appertaining to them should 
be imbued with the spirit which 
pervades our national legislation, 
and has rendered it impossible that, 
in institutions which Parliament 
has taken under its care and for the 
government of which it has made 
provisions, arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible power should be allowed to 
exist, and one especial body of 
Englishmen, whilst following a 
useful and honourable career, be 
singled out and paraded before the 
eyes of their countrymen as the 
only class whom the wisdom of the 
Legislature has seen fit to leave 
exposed to condemnation without 
trial, and punishment without 
appeal. 
KE. H. Knatcupuni-Hucessen. 
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THE PROPOSED BYRON MEMORIAL. 


I. 


HOSE who happened, like the 
present writer, to be in Willis’s 
large room in King Street on the 
afternoon of the 17th of last July, 
heard a highly characteristic speech 
from a man of world-wide celebrity. 
The Premier—political First Man, by 
election, in the British Empire, and 
moreover notable in literature—ex- 
pressed his undoubtedly genuine and 
strong feeling of admiration for a 
certain English poet, and urged 
the duty of raising to his memory 
a national monument. The speech 


was not long, but it bore the marks 
of careful preparation, and was 
delivered with all that measured 
solemnity which is characteristic of 
this orator. 

The array of living representa- 
tives of literature on the platform 


could not, considering the occasion, 
be called imposing ; besides the dis- 
tinguished chairman, it consisted of 
Lords Houghton and Stanhope, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Frederick 
Locker, and Mr. G. A. Sala. Ac- 
cording to the Times’ report the 
meeting was ‘ large and influential,’ 
the ‘ body of the hall was crowded 
to excess,’ and the proceedings 
were ‘ very enthusiastic’; but this 
view of things (like many which 
appear in the same newspaper) had 
certainly a large share of subjective 
colouring. There was plenty of 
room in the hall from first to last, 
and the enthusiasm was of a re- 
markable mild character, befitting 
the polite atmosphere of ‘ Almack’s.’ 
A gentleman who was on the plat- 
form said to us, next day, ‘ What a 
failure it was!’—so far may eye- 
witnesses differ. Let us come at 
once, however, to the feature of the 
day—Mr. Disraeli’s speech. It is 
worth recalling, and so we will give 


it here, almost literatim throughout, 
and in its essential parts entirely 
so. The ‘cheers’ and ‘loud cheers’ 
proceeded mostly from the platform 
and its vicinity. 

After some usual words, Mr. 
Disraeli, with almost funereal 
gravity, proceeded thus: ‘ In the 
12th year of this century a poem 
was published by a young man, 
who instantly commanded the 
sympathies of the nation. There is 
no instance in literary records of a 
success so sudden and so lasting. 
To use his own words: ‘‘ He awoke 
one morning, and found himself 
famous.” From that time for twelve 
years he poured out a series of com- 
plete inventions, which are not 
equalled for their number and their 
consistency of purpose in the litera- 
ture of any country, ancient or mo- 
dern. (Cheers.) Admirable for many 
qualities, for their picturesqueness, 
their wit, their passion—they are 
most distinguished by their power ot 
expression and by the sublime energy 
of their imagination. (Cheers.) 
And then, after these twelve years,’ 
said the orator, very slowly, and 
dropping his voice to a still more 
sepulchral tone, ‘he died. He died, I 
say, inthe fulness of his fame, having 
enjoyed in his lifetime a degree ot 
celebrity which has never fallen to 
the lot of any other literary man,— 
not only admired in his own coun- 
try, but reverenced and adored in 
Europe. (Cheers.) How is it, then, 
that after half a century has elapsed, 
we are met here for the first time 
in public meeting to devise some 
means of a national expression of ad- 
miration and gratitude to qualities 
so transcendent ? It has been said, 
as some reason for this strange and 
dark neglect, that the private cha 
racter of this poet was not as illus- 
trious as his public one. When 
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halfa century has elapsed, private 
character is scarcely an element in 
the estimate of literary genius. 
(Cheers.) But of his private cha- 
racter it may be said that it was 
ambiguous, and that of it little is 
clearly known; and there is no 
man in this room—ay, I would even 
say, in this country—that upon 
that subject can presume to give a 
definite and precise opinion. (Loud 
cheers.) But then it was said, as 
another excuse, that his works 
were deficient in morality, and that 
he indulged in too free specula- 
tions on those subjects which 
the human mind can never pene- 
trate, but which it is organically 
formed to reverence. And yet it 
must be remembered that he was 
born in an age of contracted sym- 
pathies and restricted thought, and 
that much which he then questioned 
has since been surrendered. (Cheers. ) 
If he fell, which he undoubtedly 
did,into many erroneous conclusions 
on Divine subjects, it may be urged 
for him that [with extremely delibe- 
rate emphasis] he was very young. 
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any poet who has existed since 
Homer. (Cheers.) There is not a 
cape, a promontory, or a column 
that he has not touched with the 
fire or suffused with the sweetness 
of hissong. If you follow him in 
his Italian residence, you will find 
that Italy was to him a source of 
scarcely inferior inspiration. But 
the last and greatest of his works 
does not depend upon local interest. 
It will remain, as it is now recog- 
nised, a great and unexampled pic- 
ture of human nature, and a 
triumphant effort of the English 
tongue. (Cheers.) We are met here, 
then, to-day, at last to do justice to 
one of the test of England’s 
sons (cheers); what form your 
feelings should take it will be for 
you to decide.’ After alluding to 
his visit more than forty years ago, 
in company with Byron’s son-in- 
law (present at the meeting), to 
‘that Albania which Byron cele- 
brated,’ Mr. Disraeli concluded— 
‘For myself, though I presume not 
to dictate to this assembly what 
form their feelings should assume in 
this respect, I will express my indi- 
vidual desire to see in some public 
place a semblance of this great 
spirit, so that the English people 
when they pass shall recognise one 
of the greatest masters of the Eng- 
lish language.’ (Loud cheers.) 


Il. 


Men able to throw their back- 
ward gaze to the first quarter of 
the century can testify of their 
own experience that during Lord 
Byron’s too short career no name 
rivalled his in general notoriety 
save one—that of Napoleon, and 
that of all poetry Byron’s was most 
admired. 

Besides the qualities of his writ- 
ing, there were adventitious circum- 
stances that greatly enhanced this 
notoriety. Hislight was by no means 
under a bushel, but set conspicuous, 
and aided by numerous multiplying 
$2 
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and magnifying mirrors. His satiri- 
cal retort on the ‘Scotch Re- 
viewers’ had no wide effect, though 
it made his name known in lite- 
rary circles; but the two cantos 
of Childe Harold, ‘ written for the 
most part amidst the scenes which 
it attempts to describe,’ and 
picturing for the first time in 
English verse many anciently fa- 
mous and recently talked-of locali- 
ties, which in those days were prac- 
tically as remote from the majority 
of readers as is now the interior of 
China, shone out likeacomet. The 
author’s title was no small help. 
The rumours which were even 
then afloat of his darkly romantic 
personal character and adventures 
had their share in heightening 
public curiosity. Next came in 
quick succession what may be called 
the Turkish Tales. People were 
greatly delighted at the importation 
direct from the Levant of such 
splendid novelties as minarets, muz- 
zins, tophaiks, calpacs, caftans, 
capotes, bulbuls, ataghans, caloyers, 
symars, chibouques, tambourgis, 
tchochodars, camboloios, and a 
thousand other curiosities. Some- 
thing new and striking was wanted 
in narrative poetry. Scott was the 
only recent minstrel in that sort 
who had really found the sympa- 
thies of the generality, and they 
had begun to be satiated with bor- 
der knights, feudal castles, and 
Gothic windows, and Scott himself 
to be tired of the business. 

Lord Byron after his return to 
England had been living as a man 
about town in some of the ‘ fastest’ 
sets, getting deeply into debtand only 
saved from prison by his peerage, and 
continuing to be much talked about 
for various reasons. Then followed 
his marriage, his separation, his 
second and final flight from Eng- 
land. Much outcry rose against 
him, but even this only sounded his 
name more loudly in men’s ears, 
and doubtless increased instead of 
lessening the demand for his poems. 
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Travelling by Belgium and the 
Rhine to Switzerland, he wrote two 
more cantos of Childe Harold, 
striking while the iron was hot (one 
of the secrets of his power), de. 
scribing scenery in the freshness of 
first impressions, and gleaning his 
poetic spoils on the recent field of 
Waterloo, and in the then little 
visited mountain vales of Switzer. 
land and art galleries of Italy. He 
wrote quickly and published with 
little delay (though not without 
careful revision and amplification 
in the proofs) ; a method entirely 
suitable to his genius. His London 
publisher knew his business, and 
Byron, too, being noway deficient 
in worldly shrewdness, took pains, 
after his boyish petulance had sub. 
sided, to keep on good terms with 
several of the most influential 
critics of ‘the day. To Gifford, 
editor of the chief English review 
(also published by Murray), he 
was ‘ affectionately yours,’ and care- 
fully made up his quarrel with 
Jeffrey, editor of the rival Hdin- 
burgh. 

His passage through Switzerland 
produced Manfred and The Pri- 
soner of Chillon. He took up his 
abode in Italy, living chiefly in 
Venice, where he resided in a 


‘palace on the Grand Canal, and 


kept what has been called ‘a harem,’ 
but the phrase is very unjust to 
that legal Oriental institution, for 
Byron’s inmates were loose and 
low women, his least scrupulous 
acquaintances were shocked and 
disgusted by his manner of living, 
and his subsequent Jiaison with 
Countess Guiccioli was looked up- 
on by those around him as a hope- 
ful sign. At this period he wrote 
his five Plays, two ‘mysteries’ 
(Cain and Heaven and Earth), and 
then sixteen cantos of Don Juan, 
which remains a fragment. 

He had now grown tired of 
Italy and tired of writing—‘ it 
may seem odd enongh to say— 
but I do not think it was my 
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vocation.’' But as Moore tells us, 
‘the voice of fame had become al- 
most as necessary to him as the air 
he breathed,’ and he was resolved 
that the eyes of the world should 
still be fixed on him.? He used to 
say when a boy, ‘ I will some day or 
other raise a troop, the men of which 
shall be dressed in black, and ride on 
black horses. They shall be called 
“ Byron’s Blacks,” and you will hear 
of them performing prodigies of 
valour.’ 

After much vacillation, he re- 
solved to go to Greece and join the 
cause of the insurgents against 
Turkish oppression,—albeit of the 
Greeks he always had a most con- 
temptuous opinion—‘ plausible ras- 
cals, with all the Turkish vices, 
without their courage.’ His health 
he felt to be in ‘a precarious state,’ 
and ‘ it was better to die doing some- 
thing than nothing.’® He landed in 
January 1824, and after a fit of 
chronic disease, and a subsequent 
attack of fever, died April 18, in his 
thirty-seventh year. 

All through the period of his 
self- expatriation his name had 
been constantly in the ears and 
.mouths of the public; in journals 
and reviews, and even pulpits, in 
dining-rooms and clubs, literary 
coteries, and private conversations, 
no name was so familiar, the subject 
of so much praise and blame 
as that of Lord Byron. Even those 
characteristics and actions which 
nobody ventured to defend gave 
additional matter for discussion 
and added to his notoriety. The 
dark rumours of mysterious crimes 
and haunting remorse, which hints in 
his own writings assisted to keep 
up, were always varying in form. 
And whenever the practical ques- 
tion chanced to present itself— 
‘Is not such a course of life vicious, 


' Letter to Moore. 
4 Letters, 42. 


* Life and Letiers of Thomas Moore. 
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and, in fact, an outrage on social 
humanity?’ the answer was ready: 
‘Pooh! we all know what gossip and 
scandal are; how grossly things are 
exaggerated. Byron is not a pgri- 
tan, never pretended to be, but he isno 
worse than athousand others at home 
and abroad. His separation from his 
wife—well, who can venture to say 
how much of the blame was his ? 
The act after all was hers, not his; 
and we hear she is a frigid, tiresome, 
didactic woman, who tried to lecture 
her fiery lord into tameness instead 
of coaxing him. The “harem” re- 
port is the kind of nonsense people 
always invent and repeat ; and as to 
Childe Harold, and Manfred, and 
Lara, and the rest of them being 
adumbrations of their author—who 
is idiot enough to confuse Macbeth, 
and Hamlet, and Othello with the 
personal William Shakspeare?’ 
Thus with ceaseless strokes of pro 
and con, countless pairs of battle- 
dores kept the name of Byron, a 
gleaming shuttlecock, perpetually 
aloft and in motion. Remoteness 
and the romantic names of Venice 
and Genoa aided the glamour, 
and his death ‘in the cause of 
Greece’ was a fortunately heroic 
finish. 

The history of the Poet’s life, care- 
fully arranged and coloured to make 
the most favourable impression, and 
interspersed with his clever letters 
and diaries in a modified and expur- 
gated form, was the work of his par- 
ticular friend Thomas Moore,—the 
autobiography, which Byron deli- 
berately confided to Moore for the 
press in due time, being found ‘ too 
gross for publication’ ® [Gifford, 
consulted thereon by Mr. Murray |— 
‘the second part full of very coarse 
things,’® Moore himself reports 
This cunningly manipulated ‘Life.’ 
by Moore remains the accepted por- 


3 Life, &e. ¢. iv. 
5 Letters, 549. 
By Lord Russell. May 1824. 
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trait of Byron; but even there, 
garbled as it is, the true lineaments 
could not be concealed. Mr. 
Disraeli takes upon him to term 
Byron’s character ‘ ambiguous,’ but 
—whatever doubts may hang over 
particular circumstances—his ge- 
neral habits of life, the prevailing 
hues of his thoughts and feelings, 
are known to us with a very unusual 
degree of distinctness. 


III. 


The mode of defending his cha- 
racter which has been just men- 
tioned, is precisely that adopted, 
in its least scrupulous form, in a 
certain novel called Venetia, in 
which Lord Byron is avowedly 
‘ shadowed forth,’ or rather illumi- 
nated, by all the devices of eulogy. 
Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming, 
by the same author, are full to 
overflowing of Byronism, both in 
manner and substance, though it 
is true that the vehemence and 
the magniloquence of the original 
are often caricatured in the imi- 
tation. 

The fact, indeed, has long been 
well known to many, that Lord 
Byron has been the chief object 
of Mr. Disraeli’s literary hero- 
worship, almost from the cradle, 
and continues to be down to the 
present moment. There is nothing 
in the least surprising in this; nor 
perhaps even in discovering indi- 
cations in the recent speech in 
King Street, that Mr. Disraeli still 
occupies the line of defence as to 
Byron’s social character and con- 
duct which, as has been said, he 
took up in Venetia. 

Mr. Disraeli allows that Lord 
Byron ‘indulged in too free specu- 
lations on those subjects which the 
human mind can never penetrate, 
but which it is organically formed 
to reverence,’ and that ‘ he fell into 
many erroneous conclusions on 
Divine subjects.’ But in making 
these remarks, Mr. Disraeli does 
not speak to the purpose (ex- 
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cept, indeed, the purpose of the 
moment); he decidedly, to use a 
very vulgar phrase, has the wrong sow 
by the ear. Byron was not one of 
those men who feel an urgency to 
promulgate new and daring theories 
in opposition to those which are 
accepted in their time and nation. 
He sneered at Christianity, no 
doubt, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Eternal Punishment, and so forth, 
as men of the world did and do, 
but he neither fell nor rose into 
any conclusions whatever on ‘Di- 
vine subjects.” And on human sub- 
jects, in which department he really 
was interested and influential, what 
were his ‘speculations’ and ‘con- 
clusions’? These phrases, applied 
to a writer of note, suggest some- 
thing systematic, philosophic, pro- 
found—careful researches, serious 
convictions. Byron’s case was that 
of a clever man of pleasure, whose 
views of life are engendered from 
his own moods and casual experi- 
ences; his speculations were those 
which occur to such a man over 
his cigar: conclusions of the least 
importance he never arrived at, or 
strove to arrive at, on any serious 
matter. Putting ‘ Divine subjects’ 
out of the question, his attitude 
towards human subjects was not in 
the least that of the enthusiast for 
new opinions (right or wrong). 
He sneered at marriage and family 
ties, not because he had formed any 
speculation, much less any conclu- 
sion on the subject, but because he 
was sensual and self-willed, and 
had been born and bred in a foul 
contagious atmosphere. Let the 
truth be told. He had bad parents. 
He indulged freely in sexual vice 
from his school-days. From boy: 
hood up he mocked on every oppor- 
tunity at any notion of female 
virtue or conjugal faith. 

At a certain time in his career 
he was advised that it would be 
prudent to marry a_ well-to-do 
wife, and he accordingly proposed 
and married in all the ordinary 
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forms (sneering at them all the 
while—his letters to Moore at 
this time are odious). Brigham 
Young’s doctrines on the relations 
of the sexes may not deserve much 
attention, but he has some, or 
professes to have; Byron had none, 
save such as sprung from bodily 
and mental habits of libertinism. 
His wit was in partnership with 
these. Wit he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, but if you were to cut out 
all the jests that turn on adultery 
and fornication, you would leave but 
littie. 

Mr. Disraeli says that, after fifty 
years, ‘ private character is scarcely 
an element in the estimate of lite- 
rary genius,’ the truth of which 
apophthegm is in any case not self- 
evident; but when the question is 
of a man whose private character 
infused itself into every pore and 
cranny of his public writings, and it 
is proposed to erect a national monu- 
ment to him in token of admiration 
and gratitude, then the considera- 
tion of private character most de- 
cidedly cannot be left out. If the 
subscribers to the monument could 
shut their eyes to it, those who 
looked upon that monument, were 
it but with a passing glance, cer- 
tainly would not. Lord Byron’s cha- 
racter and writings are perhaps more 
inseparable than those of any other 
writer who ever lived. In fact, the 
interest and vitality of his verses 
mainly depend upon their strongly 
autobiographic nature. The ‘con- 
sistency of purpose’ which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Disraeli, runs through 
the poems, is to us only recognis- 
able in the form of perpetual 
egotism. 

What, then, was the private cha- 
racter of this poet, which is so in- 
extricably mixed up with his poetry 
andhisfame? ‘Of his private cha- 
racter it may be said that it was 
ambiguous, and that of it little is 
clearly known; and there is no 
man in this room—ay, I would 
even say, in this country—that upon 
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that subject can presume to give 
a definite and precise opinion.’ 

Now in one sense it is, of course, 
true of Lord Byron, as of every 
mortal, that no man can presume 
to give ‘a precise and definite opi- 
nion’ as to his private character : 
we never can know all. On the 
other hand, there are certain un- 
deniable facts as to Lord Byron, 
which are as well established as 
any facts can possibly be, relating 
to his parentage, education, temper, 
and conduct. The pictures on 
which we rely are drawn most of 
them by his warmest friends, or 
by his own hand. If we may not 
venture to characterise Lord Byron’s 
conduct in life with reference to 
some of the chief laws which bind 
civilised human society together, 
we may as well make a bonfire of 
our biography books. 

But we must pass on quickly to 
consider the accuracy of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s description of Lord Byron as 
a ‘ poet of the highest class.’ 


Ry. 


The poetry which we read in our 
youth, and particularly that of the 
contemporary writers then in vogue, 
is the poetry which most deeply 
impresses us. Mr. Disraeli’s youth 
was within the influence of certain 
London literary circles combining 
literature with fashion, and lay 
under the full blaze of the noble 
poet’s (as Moore delights tv call 
him) brilliant celebrity. It is no 
wonder if, to not a few of the men of 
that time who are still amongst us, 
the splendid reputation retains its 
Hesperian brightness, or has be- 
come, if less dazzling, even more 
lovely and adorable seen through 
the long vista of memory; and for 
Mr. Disraeli the charm must be 
especially powerful. His sympathy 
with Byron in matters of literary 
taste (and to these we would for 
the present confine ourselves) has 
from the first been manifest. Before 
the date of Byron’s death, Disraeli 
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the Younger had already, we believe, 
tried his hand as a public writer, and 
about two years after that event his 
novel of Vwian Grey was given to 
the world. Vivian Grey is Byron’s 
favourite melo-dramatic hero over 
again, transferred to the world of 
English politics ; he isa social and 
parliamentary Corsair. His opi- 
nions and feelings are of the well- 
known ‘Byronic’ sort, translated 
into prose. Several pages of this 
novel, by the way, are occupied 
with remarks suggested by the 
Corsair—‘ that great work of your 
illustrious poet..—‘Ah! what a 
sublime work !—what passion !— 
_ what energy !—what knowledge of 
feminine feeling!—what contrast 
of character !—what sentiments !— 
what situations, &c., &c. Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s taste for Byronism in lan- 
guage—his preference for the high- 
flown, declamatory, and melo-dra- 
matic—displayed itself in his earliest 
work, and has continued to adorn 
his stories, his political essays, and 
his speeches down to the present 
day, almost unmodified by time. 
Having made politics his profes- 
sion, and in his own person ‘ dashed 
into the very heat and blaze of 
eloquent faction,’ the clever anta- 
gonist of Peel gradually acquired 
much experience—after a sort—of 
men and affairs, which of course 
infused itself into his later fictions, 
and made them better worth read- 
ing; but as to style, his taste has 
continued unaltered; he adores tall 
talk, and is liable at any moment in 
his speeches or books to begin 
swelling and strutting about on 
tiptoe. There is in short in him, as 
there was in Byron, a great deal of 
the actor, and this in one who comes 
much before the public is far froman 
unpopular quality, is very hl:ely to 
‘take;’ people in general arv often 
in the mood of a theatrical audience 
—ready to be stimulated and excited, 
and not too particular how, while 
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comfortable at the same time in the 
underlying feeling that, after all, 
nothing serious is meant. Whether, 
however, it be not past a joke 
when a man of this kind becomes 
Head of the Government of England 
is a question which our sons will 
probably be able to answer more 
distinctly than we can. But we 
must not digress. Our business to- 
day is with literary matters. 
¥. 

Mr. Disraeli being himself a Grand 
Celebrity, any public and formal 
enunciation of opinion from such a 
man cannot fail to have influence. 
It is not uninteresting to inquire 
how far in the present case such 
influence is reasonable and rightful. 
Although a Prime Minister can 
make a duke or bishop, he has no 
official authority whatever to es- 
tablish the literary rank of a poet, 
and we must somewhat jealously 
estimate the value of his opinion 
on a question of the latter kind. 

Weare not here without means of 


judging. From Mr. Disraeli’s prose 


writing in its most ambitious flights 
we are able to gather a pretty clear 
notion of the sort of diction and 
style which he most admires. But 
we have something more to guide us. 
Here and there in his clever novels 
he has given specimens of his own 
poetry in various metres; our 
readers may turn to them for them. 
selves. But they may not be able 
to lay their hands so readily on his 
opus magnum in verse — The Re- 
volutionary Epick, first published in 
1834, when the author was twenty- 
nine years old, and republished by 
him in revised form with a dedica- 
tion to Lord Stanley, in 1864, when 
he was fifty-nine. It is, therefore, 
not an immature production. The 
original preface is reprinted, and is 
so nobly characteristic a piece of 
writing that we wish there were 
room here for the whole of it. It 
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begins thus: ‘It was on the plains 
of Troy that I first conceived the 
idea of this Work. Deeming 
myself, perchance too rashly, in 
that excited hour, a Poet, I cursed 
the destiny that had placed me in 
an age that boasted of being anti- 
poetical And while my Fancy 
thus struggled with my Reason, it 
flashed across my mind,- like the 
lightning that was then playing 
over Ida, that in those great poems 
which rise, the pyramids of poetic 
art, amid the falling and the fading 
splendours of less creations, the 
Poet hath ever embodied the spirit 
of his Time. Thus the most 
heroick incident of an heroick age 
produced in the [liad an Heroick 
Epick ; thus, the consolidation of 
the most superb of empires pro- 
duced in the Aineid a Political 
Epick ; the revivalof learning and the 
birth of vernacular genius presented 
us in the Divine Comedy with a 
National Epick; and the Reformation 
and its consequences called from 
the rapt lyre of Milton a Religious 
Epick. And the spirit of my Time 
shall it alone be uncelebrated ?’ 

In short, ‘standing upon Asia 
and gazing upon Europe, with the 
broad Hellespont alone between us, 
and the shadow of night descending 
on the mountains,’ Mr. Disraeli 
exclaimed, ‘For me remains the 
Revolutionary Epick.’ And ‘the 
Work,’ he says, ‘first conceived 
amid the sunny isles of the Egean, 
I have lived to mature, and in 
great part compose, on the shores 
of a colder sea, but not less famous 
land.” He submits, however, but 
‘a small portion of [his] creation’ 
to public opinion, and should that 
prove unfavourable, intends to ‘hurl 
[his] lyre to Limbo;’ finishing this 
remarkable preface in these words : 
‘This Work, if it be permitted to 
proceed will, I hope, evolve a moral 
which governors and the governed 
may alike peruse with profit, and 
which may teach wisdom to mon- 
archs and to multitudes.’ 
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Are we, it is natural to ask, for- 
bidden to hope that this great 
Work, in its complete form, may 
yet be given to mankind? Mean- 
while let us look at the three 
‘Books’ which are actually in our 
hands :—Book I., Magros. Book 
II., Lyridon. Book III., The Con- 
quest of Italy. Macros, who is 
neither Scotchman nor Frenchman, 
but a ‘mighty sprite ’—in short, 
the Genius of Feudalism—appears 
at the opening of the poem, along 
with Lyripon, the genius of Federa- 
lism, before the throne of Dermo- 
GORGON, each to plead his cause in 
turn. Section I. is as follows: 


Throned on an orb of light, his awful 
form 

By cloud translucent veiled, as mist conceals 

The cataract, the terrors of his mien, 

Ineffable subduing ; darkly shone 

The Democorcon. Round his high estate, 

Maintained their pride the spirits of his 
host 

In vastarray. Bright beings like to morn, 

With amethystine wings and starry crowns, 

Rank above rank, in semicircled grace; ~ 

The chiefs in front, behind the inferior 
sprites, 

Till with the dimness of the distant sky 

Mingle their blending wings; while broad 
and bright 

Spanning this solemn company, its arch 

An iris spreads, 


This does remind one of Paradise 
Lost—but with a difference. 

Demogorgon exclaims, ‘ Rise, 
dread antagonists!’ and the two 
geniuses spring up together; but 
Magros catches the Speaker’s eye 
(so to say), and is allowed to open 
the debate. He describes in a highly 
figurative manner the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, triumph of the Bar- 
barians, rise of the Papacy, &c. &c., 
being attended in his wanderings 
on the earth by two beautiful youths, 
who on their first meeting give him 
this particularly clear description 
of themselves : 


Spirits are we, 
And tho’ the star-crowned choristers above, 
Eternal praises round the Eternal Throne 


’ Chanting, few emanations from the form 
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Divine, more reverence, than the mighty 
sprite 
In heaven called Magros, even akin to thee. 


Me Fairx they call; my brother Frauty 
hight. 


Inversion is one of our author’s fa- 
vourite devices for heightening his 
poetic style, andit is possible that by 
sorting out these words some mean- 
ingmightbeelicited. The three com- 
panions find, in a place of tombs and 
ruin vast, a motionless and gigantic 
Old Man sitting on the ground, who 
has evidently seen better days, and 
is in fact the Pope—or rather the 
Catholic Church personified. 


And as I watched 
With breathless scrutiny that reverend face, 
Behold a tear, a solitary tear, 
Broke from those ancient eye-balls ; down 
that wan 


Majestic visage rolling; then it sighed, 


Not loud, yet strangely thrilling, and that 
sigh 


esahemeantbhe echoes: on each branch 

Blasted, their mystic wings the visions flap, 
The dragons, in their dens obscene, their 

tails 

Lash flaming, mid the serpents’ gloomy hiss. 
This, it will be owned, is sublimely 
terrible, and the solitary tear re- 
markably touching. They kindly 
pick up the Old Man, hand him 
his sceptre, set his triple crown on 
his head, and lift him again on his 
throne; proceeding afterwards to 
new adventures, in which we regret 
we are notable to follow them. Ly- 
RIDON must in fairness have a word 
or two, and we will choose a gentler 
scene, where he ‘ meets a beautiful 
maiden on the banks of the Rhine.’ 
Here are sections xix. and xx. of 
Book IL.— 


xIx. 


Heights castellate, 

Quaint towns, fair farms, and morn-illu- 
mined sails, 

Mid carolling of birds, while through the 
vale 

Of vineyards flows the river. As I gazed, 

Than the dawn fresher, singing like the 
birds, 

Came by a maiden. 
morn 

Golden, amid the meads of Rutne?’ Slight 
blush 


‘Who art thou, this 
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From pastime task uplooking, coronal 

Of heartsease twining, she with fiute-like 
voice : 

‘ Of lovers too long parted, I the child; 

My name Orrnion: saintly mother mine 

Long known to few, yet by those few adored ; 

From my majestic sire by wicked arts 

Long parted but in vain; for in this land 

By hand of holy man united were 

Puysicat Srrenctn and Morar; of their 
love 

I the true pledge; my infant hours around 

Knowledge and Truth the nursing ministers 

And never dying Hope, who by their side 

From deathlike trance awaking, now arose 

With crimson flush.’ 


xx. 


‘ Long honoured and long known 
Thy parents, in their cause long labouring! 
To blend their fates. Ah! couldst thou 
dream the woe 
Withering, their loves have cost, those 
fawn-like eyes, 
Glancing around, unconscious of their light, 
Would form a current swifter than the 
stream 
That rushes at our feet.’ 


Lyridon, in company with Opinion, 
emigrates to America, where he as- 
sumes 


‘ Of stainless Washington the form serene,’ 


In Book the third Napoleon 
comes on the scene, pledges his faith 
to Lyridon, invades Italy, and makes 
his triumphal entry into Milan— 


He comes! he comes! Amid the crashing 
peal 

Of bell and cannon, and the louder shout, 

Upon his prancing steed Napoleon bursts 

Upon their awestruck vision. 


Want of space compels us to re- 
frain ; but before closing the volume, 
we cannot resist a few lines on the 
most charming of subjects, the chief 


inspirer of poetic rapture—need we 
say Woman ?— 


A silken slave 
Erst in a tyrant’s hall, fair Woman moved 
With step permissive ; trifle of the hour, 
Or bauble flung aside with cold disdain, 
Of higher deeds man musing. Goddess 
now ; 

But heaven descending, in celestial love 
Man inspiration finds: A teeming spring 
Of heart-ennobling fancies and of thoughts 
Crystalline. O’er his various life she throws 
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Her ever-varying spell. With all his moods 
Magicly blending ; sigh or smile, she shares 
His being, and the philtre of her power 
Unceasing Sympathy ! 


It must be recollected that the 
Author of the Poem, of which these 
three books form the beginning, en- 
tertained the hope,—not in immature 
years, or as a passing fancy—be- 
heved that he had a good chance, 
of becoming the peer of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Milton. This 
he states in sober seriousness. 

Of the diction and style our ex- 
tracts give some notion, but none 
of the weariness caused by long- 
drawn page after page—at once 
florid and monotonous—of personi- 
fication and artificiality, turgid lan- 
guage, awkward verse, pompous 
commonplace in thought, confusing 
accumulation of tawdry imagery. 

Whosoever perceives in the Revo- 
lutionary Epick anything to suggest 
a rivalry of the Iliad, Aineid, 
Divina Commedia, and Paradise Lost, 
may very reasonably look up to 


Mr. Disraeli as an authority on 
questions of Poetry. Many—far too 
many—venture to give judgment 
on this most difficult and delicate 
subject; but there are few of these 
who also give us so indubitable a 
gauge of the value of their opinions. 


VI. 


Ours 1s an ungracious and a 
far from pleasant task; but we 
face it in loyalty to the High 
Muse herself, and for the honour 
of those great English poets who 
justly command our reverence and 
love. We believe the fact to be 
(speaking from no slight fami- 
liarity with his works, and without 
. the faintest prejudice against 
them) that—vigorous, copious, and 
in a way impressive as he is—no 
celebrated poet is so frequently 
faulty in diction, loose and untruth- 
ful in imagery, vulgar in versifica- 
tion, barren in thought, false in 
sentiment, as Lord Byron, none so 
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narrow and unwise in his life-phi- 
losophy, none so unwholesome in 
general effect. 

Childe Harold, a rhymed diary of 
travels, broken off not concluded, 
could not in any case take high 
rank asa poem. But much of it is 
common-place and poorly written, 
and it is floated chiefly by a tew 
isolated passages and lyrics—not 
one of which is really of the first 
order. In these, as in the Tales, 
we feel the movements of an irre- 
pressible vehement nature, gifted 
with copious rhetorical eloquence, 
and some but no large share of 
that true poetic faculty which 
vibrates to the harmonies of the 
world, and communicates them by 
an unlearnt though not unculti- 
vated magic of words. 

Let those who would judge 
of ‘Spenserian’ stanzas read in 
Spenser himself—say Mammon’s 
underground realm, the Cave of 
Despair, or that glorious canto 
of ‘Mautabilitie. Before we talk 
of ranging anyone as ‘a poet of 
the highest class,’ let us be sure that 
we have made some serious at- 
tempt to estimate (speaking of 
native poets only) of the wealth 
bequeathed to us by Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton and others, and in 
imperial profusion by Shakspeare. 
These great writers have not 
shrunk from showing us the dark 
side of human nature, from dealing 
with passion and crime, pain and 
death. But they do so with a con- 
stant sense of proportion and fitness. 
French critics used to accuse 
Shakspeare of making the stage 
a slaughterhouse, but itis to Byron 
one must turn to find death in its 
physical cirewmstances‘displayed and 
dwelt upon over and over again. 
After the horrors of description, 
he has nothing to say to us but 
this—always the same reflection— 
See! a moment ago this was a hu- 
man being, full of pain, pleasure, 
passion, agitation ; now it is a piece 
of clay, food for worms. Hamlet 
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is known to have meditated on a 
skull; and from Hamlet down to 
Werter we have had no lack of the 
expression of tediwm vite in litera- 
ture. It remained for Byron to 
represent a few morbid figures and 
call it the picture of life—to set 
his palette with colours of sensuality, 
pride, and ennui, and deny that 
nature had others. 

The Byron Theatre is impressive 
(at least in youth) by its scenery, 
costumes, and decorations,—its 
pretty actresses, some rather 
scantily clad, and distinguishable 
mainly as dark or fair—and its one 
famous melodramatic actor who 
plays all the leading parts—the 
manager himself,—strong of lung, 
vehement in gesture, and ‘ making 
his points’ with unfailing emphasis; 
a striking performer in his way. 
But frequenting this theatre is not 
good for the taste, nor good for the 
morals, 

To mention Morality in con- 
nection with Art is a sure way 
to produce sneers, open or Cco- 
vert, among the illuminati. But, 
for all that, the question is one that 
must one of these days have a 
much fuller and closer examination 
than it has hitherto received, and 
be extricated, if possible, from the 
tangle of confusion in which it lies. 
As to the stereotyped Byronic hero, 
of ungovernable passions, Ciabolical 
pride and selfwill, and at the same 
time brave, generous, highsouled, 
and romantically (though illicitly) 
in love, it might be thought too 
unnatural a figure to have any 
serious effect; but if the ‘ Penny 
Dreadfuls’ do our street boys harm, 
there can be little doubt, we think, 
that the companionship of these 
more magnificent Dick Turpins and 
Jack Shepherds is also degrading 
and injurious to the imagination of 
youthful readers of a higher class. 


wid 


But we wish to say something 
of Byron’s latest, and on the whole 
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most important work—a ‘ great and 
unexampled picture of human na- 
ture’ Mr. Disraeli calls it—certainly 
that in which the capacities and 
tendencies of the author’s mature 
mind and character are most fully 
and brilliantly expressed. 

Byron, familiar both with the 
Italian and English models of 
ottava rima, took up this metre 
with a different result to Frere’s, 
making it the vehicle for  vi- 
gorous and pungent satire on 
people of note, and on many of the 
chief phases of human life, com- 
bined by means of varied narrative 
and scene-painting, and strongly 
flavoured throughout with cynicism 
and pruriency. It rambles on 
through sixteen cantos, and remains 
a fragment. 

It was received, amid many 
praises of its talent, with abso- 
lutely universal disapprobation 
on grounds of morality and de- 
cency, all the friends and admirers 
of the author agreeing with his 
severest critics in lamenting its ap- 
pearance, and deprecating its con- 
tinuation. Mr. Murray refused to 
publish it, and the earlier cantos 
appeared without either an author’s 
name, or a publisher’s. The friendly 
and flattered Jeffrey felt bound to 
speak thus severely in the Edinburgh 
Review:—‘ We haveanindelicate, but 
very clever, sceneof the young Juan’s 
concealment in the bed of an amo- 
rous matron, and of the torrent ot 
rattling and audacious eloquence 
with which she repels the too just 
suspicions of her jealous lord. All 
this is merely comic, and a little 
coarse ; but, then, the poet chooses 
to make this shameless and aban- 
doned woman address to her young 
gallant an epistle breathing the very 
spirit of warm, devoted, pure, and 
unalterable love, thus profaning the 
holiest language of the heart, and 
indirectly associating it with the 
most hateful and degrading sen- 
sualism. Thus are our notions of 
right and wrong at once confounded, 
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our confidence in virtue shaken to 
the foundation, and our reliance on 
truth and fidelity at an end for 
ever. Of this it is that we com- 
plain.’ 

Now, was there any good reason 
for this universal cry of ‘ Shame !’ 
on the poem called Don Juan? If so, 
has that reason since that time lost 
its force,—and why? Is it now- 
a-days recommendable to general 
attention and admiration? These 
are questions surely worth asking. 

There are, perhaps, few readers 
of English literature who have not, 
openly or secretly, read some parts 
of Don Juan, but not nearly so 
many who have gone through it 
from beginning to end; and of 
these latter, few could be thought 
qualified to sit in judgment upon 
itas a work of art. But there are 
certain points in it, considered in 
that light, as to which the major- 
ity of competent and impartial 
readers who should give due atten- 
tion to the piece would, I think, 
hardly fail to agree. 

The style, generally, is flowing 
and easy; the language and tone 
that of a cultivated man of the 
world; the shrewdness, humour and 
wit (aided often by admirably 
clever comic rhymes) are undeni- 
able ; there is, moreover, an air of 
conscious mastery, which now and 
again becomes brag —as indeed a vein 
of brag runs all through Byron— 
but is felt on the whole to be, up to a 
certain point, natural and allowable. 
Serious artistic defects, however, 
both in the substance and style, areas 
undoubtedly visible. Donna Julia’s 
letter, on the odiousness of which, 
morally, Jeffrey most justly animad- 
verted, is equally wrong in point 
of art, is out of character for her, 
and out of place in general. 

The Shipwreck has been much 
praised, but, though striking in 
some bits, it is decidedly unsatis- 
factory ; shows bad taste, bad feel- 
ing, badart. The far too numerous 
details are pieced together out of 
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extracts from various narratives of 
shipwrecks, often hitched word for 
word into verse and remaining un- 
combined into any poetic whole. 
This is not the way in which Shaks. 
peare, or even Scott, uses prose mate- 
rial or brings scenes and events 
before us. There is abundant bad 
taste in the attempts at comic effect 
by mixing tragic terror and physi- 
cal pain with burlesque, sometimes 
of a most disgusting kind. Byron, 
in a letter to Mr. Murray (August 
12, 1819), laughs at somebody who 
objects to this ‘ quick succession of 
fun and gravity, as if in that case 
the gravity did not (at least in in- 
tention) heighten the fan.’ The 
‘fun’ in the lengthy description 
of the starving sailors driven to 
cannibalism is heightened with a 
vengeance ; it would be hard to find 
in all literature anything so vile and 
sickening as some of the details. 
We might compare Shakspeare’s in- 
terweaving of tragic and comic—for 
instance, in the grave-digging scene 
in Hemlet, where the humour flows 
entirely and naturally from the cha- 
racter of the speakers—were it not 
at any time the worst kind of pro- 
fanation to use Shakspeare’s name 
in this connection. Those who 
speak of him and Lord Byron in a 
breath are not profitable to argue 
with. 

The Siege of Ismail has similar 
faults to the Shipwreck, though 
it never falls to the same depth 
of offensiveness. It is very much 
too long, and composed out of 
a cento of extracts from books. 
If along with Byron’s copious lan- 
guage and vigorous manner (though 
always without depth or refine- 
ment) he had possessed a stronger 
sense of poetic proportion, he might 
have done a powerful and valuable 
picture of a Shipwreck and another 
of a Siege in a tenth part of the 
space now occupied. What he has 
doneare, on the whole, failures. That 
sense of proportion (half the battle 
in every art) would also have saved 
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him from expending somany lines on 
the incidental figure of the country 
girl in Canto XVI., and from other 
similar mistakes. The poem is 
avowedly rambling and desultory ; 
yet it must retain form and pro- 
portion, and especially where it 
presents definite pictures it cannot 
escape the necessary conditions of 
poetic art. 

Vraisemblance, in the moderate 
degree requisite in such a work, is 
often neglected in Don Juan. The 
young Spaniard, leaving his mo- 
ther’s apron-strings for the first 
time, finds no difficulty in conversing 
freely in Turkish, Roumanian, Eng- 
lish, and we know not how many 
tongues. When he submits to don 
other female attire in the harem (an 
incident on which the plot there de- 
pends) no motive is suggested ; he 
is first utterly indignant and defiant, 
and then yields without the ghost 
of an argument. His soldiership at 
Ismail, his courtiershipat St. Peters- 
burg, his diplomacy in England, 
his familiarity with English habits 
and manners, are all quite extem- 
porary and astonishing ; the more 
so in descriptions professedly real- 
istic and knowing. Such liberties 
are allowed in farce, not in comedy 
But, indeed, ‘Donny Johnny’ (as his 
inventor called him) cannot on any 
terms be accepted as a delineation 
of human character. Heisas much 
a masquerading character as Childe 
Harold, and the others. 

Don Juan altogether is too long, 
—we mean accepting the author's 
aims. It is a fragment in six- 
teen cantos, and if Byron (as he 
once thought of doing) had carried 
his hero, after various English 
‘ affairs,’—among which a crim. con. 
was evidently to be prominent— 
to Italy, and thence to France, 
to be cut off at last by the 
guillotine in the Great Revolution, 
it is difficult to imagine the com- 
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pleted work as other than tedious, 
The jibes at marriage and jokes on 
adultery are already monotonously 
numerous, the clever rhymin 
(which, especially in the later 
cantos, often degenerates into 
slovenliness, and even relies upon 
slovenly liberties for its funny 
effect), the sarcasms and witti- 
cisms, the dissertations, the sudden 
turns, are of a particular pattern, 
and the friendliest reader, one 
would say, has had enough of 
them. There is no true depth ot 
feeling or insight; no broad, hearty, 
various sympathetic painting ot 
human character. Here, as else- 
where, it is neither poet nor 
prophet (denunciatory or even 
satiric) whom we have to do with, 
but an extremely clever, sensual, 
sneering, blasé Lord Byron. That 
Don Juan is ‘an unexampled picture 
of human nature’ is true, and also 
that it is a picture thoroughly false 
and base. 


VI. 

Lord Russell, speaking of Lord 
Byron (in his preface to Moore’s 
Life and Letters), exclaims : ‘ His 
philosophy of life is marvellous!’ 
an exclamation which echo may 
well be left to answer. But is 
there, indeed, anything that de- 
serves to be called Philosophy of 
Life in his poems ? 


We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 

Sick—sick ; unfound the boon — unslaked 
the thirst ; 

Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at 
first— 

But all too late,—so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis the 
same; 

Each idle—and allill—and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name, 

And death the sable smoke where vanishes 
the flame.® 


Is that it? or, 


8 Childe Harold, iv. 124. 
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Love is vanity, 
Selfish in its beginning as its end, 
Except where ’tis a mere insanity.® 


or this, 


Man, being reasonable, must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication.” 


If not in these and similar passages, 
which sound sincere enough, where 
isit? Perhaps a Philosophy of Life 
is to be derived from a careful study 
of Byron’s writings in general— 
and if so, what is it likely to do for 
us? 

Great Heaven! think of the wis- 
dom, the dignity, the humility, the 
gentleness, the variety, the religion, 
the humanity of our true Great 
Poets and eternal benefactors. Did 
they know nothing of the dark 
shadows of our life, its pains and 
its fears, or load their pictures with 
rose pink P And compare their men 
with these moping Harolds and 
mocking Juans, these masquerading 
and mouthing Corsairs, Laras, and 
Manfreds. 

Glance along the divinely radiant 
ranks of Shakspeare’s women—Mi- 
randa, Perdita, Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Hermione, Juliet, Ophelia, Imogen, 
Cordelia, Desdemona; and turn if 
you can without a smile to the 
waxwork gallery of Zuleika, Medora, 
Gulnare, Parasina, Myrrha, Donna 
Julia, Haydee, Dudu—all in the 
main alike, and in various degrees 
improper! Byron’s habitual estimate 
of women in general, by the way, 
agrees very closely with that held 
by one of Shakspeare’s men — 
namely Iago. In Aurora Raby he 
began a sketch of a pure English- 
woman, but there, too, the devil 
was already jogging his elbow. 

It is curious (we say it in pity, 
not in blame), to consider how 
limited Byron’s experience of Eng- 
lish society really was-of the society 
of refined Englishwomen how ex- 
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tremely limited. The poor lad, it 
must be owned, had an exception- 
ally unlucky infancy and boyhood. 
To have such a father that’ his 
death was no misfortune, was in it- 
self the greatest of misfortunes. 
With his termagant, vulgar mother 
(amusingly sketched in Venetia), 
he could not live a day without 
violent quarrel. His childhood 
never knewa home. After leaving 
Harrow, he ‘passed his time between 
the dissipations of Cambridge and 
London,”!! although ‘the inadequacy 
of his means to his station was 
early a source of embarrassment 
and humiliation to him.’!* He took 
pique against his guardian, Lord 
Carlisle; all but refused to shake 
hands with the Lord Chance lor 
when presented in the House of 
Lords; and persisted in standing 
aloof from the society natural to 
his age and rank. At the very 
outset of life, he had, according 
to his friend Moore, ‘ anticipated 
the worst experience both of the 
voluptuary and the reasoner’? (i.e. 
the sceptic); and at the age of 
twenty-one, ‘chilled and sated’! 
left England, and was absent two 
years, visiting Greece, Asia Minor, 
&c. After his return, in his twenty- 
fourth year (when he published 
the first two cantos of Childe 
Harold, and woke famous one morn- 
ing); he lived ‘about town,’ among 
‘fast’ men of the clubs, with a sea- 
soning of the green-room and the 
prize-ring, condescending now and 
again to a fashionable ball or dinner 
party. After some three years of this, 
running always deeper into debt, 
he married Miss Milbanke, and a 
little more than a year after, was 
separated from her. Two months 
later, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he again quitted England—for ever. 
He had never been at home in 
any decent English circle. So far 
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as appears, he had never been on 
terms of intimacy with any pure- 
minded woman except his wife, of 
whom he tired in a month, if not 
sooner. Of his sister—his ‘ sweet 
sister’—the less said now and 
hereafter the better. 

Dismal and doleful retrospect ! 
An unhappy character—a most 
miserable career ! 


IX. 

We deeply regret that this Byron 
question has been brought forward 
again. Certain respected names 
appear on the subscription list, and 
one is forced to remember that 
old glamour, laxity mistaken for 
liberality, unwillingness to seem 
harsh or churlish, often take effect 
where more positive motives are 
wanting. On the other hand, ‘ na- 
tional admiration and gratitude’ are 
solemn things, and when a formal 
and permanent declaration of these 
is claimed through the voice of 
England’s (though but pro tem.) 
Foremost Man, a word of protest is 
allowable—is necessary—from those 
who object. ‘Strange and dark 
neglect’ is a phrase which only Mr. 
Disraeli could have had the audacity 
to use. Fame has shouted herself 
hoarse with the name of Byron; the 
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printed copies of his ‘works’ are 
as the sands of the seashore for 
number, and his portraits as the 
leaves of the forest. 

Yet there are persons—and we 
believe neither few nor despicable 
—who are deeply convinced that 
Byron, in spite of his brilliant 
abilities, is not one of those to whom 
a National Monument, in token of 
gratitude and admiration, ought to 
be raised. His example is not an 
example to be followed in any par- 
ticular. He neglected his inherited 
duties as Englishman, as landed pro- 
prietor, and as peer of the realm. 
Throughout his career he outraged 
and ridiculed the regulations which 
make human society possible, and, 
worse, defiled the sanctuary of the 
human heart itself. His Book is 
no well-spring of refreshment, much 
less a fountain of healing ; he is the 
poet of self-will, mockery, and de- 
spair. 

Perhaps one more sooty statue 
amid the turmoil of London would 
not matter much one way or another; 
but if such things can still be sup- 
posed to have meaning, we must ask 
—why this ado about a National 
Memorial? Implora pace—this was 
the epitaph he envied. ‘ Rest, 
rest, perturbed spirit !’ 





THE MOBILISATION OF THE ARMY. 


By a Mricrrary OFricer. 


HE new scheme for the Mobili- 
sation of the Army is such a 
valuable step in advance, that 
one is loth to analyse its errors, 
except in a most thankful spirit. 
It could scarcely be expected 
that the first effort of the Intelli- 
gence Department would give a 
perfect solution of the chaos of diffi- 
culties which might have puzzled 
a Von Moltke or Von Roon. But 
as nearly half the force which 
is dealt with only exists upon 
paper, and any defects which may 
be developed can still be easily 
remedied, fair and judicious criti- 
cism will but tend to the public 
advantage. 

The Mobilisation scheme must not 
be confounded with the Report of the 
Committee for the Organisation of 
the Army in the Field. That com- 
nittee, appointed by Mr. Card- 
well, and comprising Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and other distinguished 
dficers, sat for nearly three years, 
and after immense labour laid down 
the principle of organisation for 
an English ‘ Corps,’ with the stores, 
and every requisite for its effective 
maintenance. Of course the Intel- 
ligence Department took this as 
their guide in the scheme now 
under review. 

And the great advantage of that 
rport, and the plan that has been 
based upon it, lies in the fact, that 
it does not now require an expert 
to detect our deficiencies. Whilst 
no fixed data existed as to. what 
constituted a British Corps, Divi- 
tion, or Brigade, and whilst not 
ven the commanding officer of 
it Battalion knew what should be 
its war strength, it was not sur- 
prising that differences of opinion 
existed, and that Members of Par- 
liament should give up in despair 
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any attempt to discover the actual 
condition of the Army. 

But all this is now perfectly 
simple. We know how many Regi- 
ments of Cavalry, Batteries, and 
Battalions of Infantry exist, and the 
estimates show their strength. We 
know what should be their strength 
in case of war, and the reserves 
should be more than equal to the 
balance. If they are not so, we 
can easily detect the deficiency. 

That this deficiency is something 
startling, a glance at the Army List, 
in which the scheme is published, 
will immediately show. 

From this it appears that we 
have 77 battalions of Infantry in 
the United Kingdom. Judging 
from the experience of the autumn 
manoeuvres, these battalions could 
not turn out, fit for the field, 
an average of 500 bayonets each, 
Now, as the field strength of a bat- 
talion in time of war is 1,066, we 
start with a deficiency of 43,582 
men, or more than one-half the 
force in the-infantry alone. At 
present the reserves, which have 
never been called up, are supposed 
to amount to 7,500 men; but if 
every man answered to ‘the call 
there would still be wanting 36,082 
men out of a total of 82,082. 

If we turn to the Militia the case 
appears nearly equally hopeless. 
The militia returns prove that the 
regiments detailed for corps or- 
ganisation could not, exclusive of 
their recruits, turn out an aver- 
age of 600 strong. Thus we have 
an additional deficiency of 48,464 
men in the militia regiments pro- 
posed to be mobilised, without in- 
cluding those detailed for garrison 
duty. 

With regard to the Cavalry to act 
in the field, these 8 Corps would re- 
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quire 48 regiments able to muster 
480 mounted men each. We have 
only 22 regiments, and they could 
not on an average (for the regi- 
ments are of different strength) tarn 
out more than 300strong. Perhaps 
the greatest apparent blot in the 
whole scheme is the supplying this 
deficiency with Yeomanry. If there 
is one arm that requires long and 
special training, it is the Cavalry. 
After many attempts at a reserve 
cavalry system, the Continental ar- 
mies are one and all coming to the 
same conclusion, viz. to maintain 
their cavalry at a war strength, 
and to form a small reserve to 
supply casualties. Yet it is ac- 
tually proposed to mix up with 
regular troops raw cavalry that 
have had but eight days’ training 
a year as regiments. The result 
would be not merely useless, but 
positively dangerous; and it must 
be remembered that the yeomanry, 
unlike the militia, can only be em- 
bodied when invasion is imminent, 
and ‘a hostile fleet appearing on 
our coasts.” The experiment of 
using a small force of yeomanry at 
autumn manoeuvres has been tried, 
and it has been found utterly im- 
practicable to attempt to manceuvre 
them to any advantage with regular 
cavalry. Yet this is the force that 
it is proposed to employ, in case of 
sudden emergency, against the 
highly-trained cavalry of the Con- 
tinent, always maintained at a war 
strength. 

We now come to the Artillery, 
and it is in this arm that the 
deficiencies are the most striking. 
The new organisation has adopted 
the Continental system of Reserve 
Ammunition Columns. The reason 
is obvious. It was found in all 
the great battles of the last war, 
that whereas some batteries ex- 
pended a very large number of 
rounds when in action, the average 
was not considerable, and it was 
therefore deemed inexpedient to 
block up the roads with large re- 
serves of ammunition for each bat- 
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tery, when a more central reserve 
of less amount would suffice. 

The 8 Corps which appear in 
the Army List would require 720 
guns, or 120 batteries. No less 
than 63 batteries, 378 guns, are 
deficient. Even the existing bat- 
teries are only two-thirds of their 
war strength, and will have no 
complete reserves until 1886, and 
none whatever till 1882. But there 
is literally not a single ammunition 
column existing for the whole 
army; and as these Ammunition 
Columns carry not only the artillery 
but the infantry ammunition, the 
present state of our army for war 
may be imagined. 

Let us now turn to the Engineers, 
We find that each Corps requires 
4 Companies and Field-park, 1 Pon. 
toon troop, and 4 a Telegraph troop. 
There are 21 companies with their 
proportion of the field-park, 7 pon. 
toon troops, and 3 telegraph troops 
deficient. It may be urged that it 
would be unnecessary that all these 
Corps should be complete in the Pon- 
toon establishment, but if we turn 
to the 1st Corps we find two of its 
Divisions on one side of the Thames 
and one on the other; thus pon- 
toons would appear to be very 
requisite, at least inthis case. But 
we do not possess a sufficient Pon- 
toon establishment for more than 
one-fourth of even the regular army 
at home. With raw troops a com- 
plete proportion of engineer com- 
panies and field park would be more 
especially requisite, and telegraphic 
communication would be of abso- 
lute importance. 

The Military Police, which ap- 
pear so prominently and desirably 
in the Report of the Committee for 
the Organisation of the Army in the 
Field, are entirely ignored in the 
Mobilisation scheme. 

Having thus discovered the de- 
ficiencies which are developed by 
the new Scheme of Mobilisation, let 
us now proceed to review the errors 
which are most apparent in the 
scheme itself. 
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Of these the most evident is the 
mixing up, without any regard to 
system, of regular troops with 
militia and yeomanry in the same 
corps. And here the question pre- 
sents itself, Are the yeomanry and 
the militia battalions, with their 
present short training, fit to meet 
the regular troops of the Continent, 
and to manceuvre in the field 
against them? If they are, why 
are regular troops maintained by 
any country, when economical 
militia battalions would suffice ? 
The question answers itself, and 
the answer vitiates the whole details 
of the scheme of mobilisation. 

The mixing up of regulars, mi- 
litia and yeomanry in different 
corps upon no fixed system is a 
departure from the whole spirit of 
the re-organisation of the Army, 
and has many other disadvantages. 
The combination of highly-trained 
and partially-trained troops in the 
same corps is a violation of all 
modern and proved principles. The 
great strength of the German field 
Army lies in the fact that all the 
men composing it are completely 
trained. Few armies in Europe are 
trained for so short a time as the 
German ; but it takes no untrained 
men into the field. Every link in 
the chain is of equal strength. 
Whereas, mixing the two descrip- 
tions of troops simply reduces the 
regulars to the level of the militia. 
This is self-evident on the least con- 
sideration, For, assume a highly- 
trained brigade, with great march- 
ing and fighting power, combined 
in a corps with partially-trained 
troops. It cannot march away 
from the rest of the corps. Even 
im regiments the slowest horses and 
the slowest men regulate the pace 
of the whole body. A general in 
command of such a force must 
make his arrangements as if all 
were partially trained. He cannot 
tell where the enemy may attack, 
and they are not likely to select his 
best troops as their objective point. 
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Thus evenness of quality in an 
army is one of the first principles 
of military organisation. 

If an enemy landed in England 
its force would certainly consist of 
highly -trained men. Could we 
judiciously meet them with mixed 
troops ? and why should we do so, 
with highly-trained regulars lying 
idle in our garrisons ? 

The new scheme has one of two 
faults, either it ignores the com- 
bined offensive action of the whole 
of our regular forces, or it involves 
a separate and conflicting plan for 
this when one would suffice. 

If the principle upon whieh the re- 
organisation of the Army was framed 
had been still adhered to, the ad- 
vantages would have been manifest, 
namely 4 corps of regulars com- 
plete in everything for active ser- 
vice at home or abroad; 4 corps 
of militia linked to the regulars by 
corps, divisions, and brigades, and 
partially provided with artillery, 
&e.; 4 reserve corps of militia 
ready to take the places of the first 
4 corps of militia in case they 
should be required in the field. 
Here is a regular chain of first line, 
supports and reserves effective for 
either offence or defence. This was 
the framework of Mr. Cardwell’s 
scheme upon which all the expendi- 
ture on army organisation has been 
incurred, and it is a pity that it 
should be departed from. It is not 
necessary to ignore the spirit of the 
original plan, merely because, from 
the exigencies of foreign service 
and the difficulties of complete 
localisation, each battalion of militia 
could not replace in garrison the 
regular battalion with which it is 
coupled. If brigades, divisions, and 
corps were linked to special garri- 
sons, every brigade of militia would 
know the garrison it should join if 
the regulars were ordered abroad, 


-and the rendezvous that it should 


repair to if required for the field in 
case of invasion. 


And the rendezvous for the 
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militia corps should be a previously- 
selected and entrenched position. 

But this mixing up is not the 
only error, for we find 12 bat- 
talions of regulars left in the gar- 
risons, whilst the depédt battalions 
are entirely ignored. That there is 
a good show of reason in this, 
whilst no reserves exist to complete 
the latter, it must be confessed. 
But if the British Army were a 
reality, and if the organisation laid 
down by Mr. Cardwell actually 
existed, it is evident that the depdt 
battalions would be raised to an 
effective strength by the calling up 
of the reserves, and could imme- 
diately replace the line battalions 
in their respective garrisons, thus 
setting the whole regular army free 
for active service in the field. 

Here we again detect how utterly 
incomplete our present system 
would prove if it had to stand the 
test of war. 

Of course the stereotyped reply 
may be given relative to the de- 
ficiencies in the regular troops: 
that the short service system will 
not be in complete working order 
for the infantry before 1882, nor for 
the cavalry until 1886. But it may 
be pertinently asked whether we 
can afford to remain with our Army 
in a perfectly inefficient state for 
want of reserves for the next ten 
years? With regard to the militia, 
no one has ventured to propound 
how the gaps in its rarks are to be 
filled by voluntary enlistment ; and 
when His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge alluded to a modified 
ballot for this branch, as possibly 
being forced upon us at no distant 
date, he evidently spoke from the 
militia returns, which prove the 
utter impossibility of maintaining 
this force at its established strength, 
and that established strength is far 
below what would be required had 
these regiments to take the field. 

Although England for centuries 
has not been seriously invaded, 
still the system proposed was tried 
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in Ireland when a small hostile force 
landed there during the great war ; 
and the British Army so composed 
was utterly routed by French regular 
troops of only about a third of its 
strength. And it should also be 
remembered that the militia then 
employed had received a longer 
training than, considering the sud- 
denness of modern wars, would pro- 
bably be available in the present day. 

Having thus dealt with the prin. 
ciple of mixing up highly-trained 
and partially-trained troops, let us 
now consider the way in which this 
has been effected. There appears 
to have been no rule which has 
acted as a guide in this respect, for 
almost every corps differs. The 
dispatch of even one corps on ser- 
vice abroad throws the whole system 
out of gear. Nominally, the 1st 
corps has been kept ready for this 
purpose. But imagine the feelings 
of the Buckinghamshire, Hertford- 
shire, and West Kent Yeomanry at 
finding themselves some day under 
sudden orders for China. Yet if 
they were withdrawn the corps 
would be deficient in its divisional 
cavalry. It will be seen on exami- 
nation that the sending of 1 corps 
abroad interferes with 3 corps; 
whilst the despatch of 3 corps 
of regulars (and we could scarcely 
hope to operate with any effect with 
less in case of a general war) would 
break up the whole organisation. 

For example, supposing that the 
1st corps were ordered abroad, it 
must be replaced in the garrisons 
by a mixed corps, and draw upon 
another corps for its divisional 
cavalry. But this would vacate 
fresh garrisons, so a part of a 3rd 
corps must be called upon. Imagine 
3 corps of regulars being re- 
quired, and the utter dislocation 
of the whole scheme is at once 
evident. 

Let us now examine the strate- 
gical positions occupied by the 
different supposed corps and divi- 
sious. The 1st corps, which it is 
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presumed would be first for foreign 
service, has, as before observed, two 
of its divisions on one side of the 
Thames and one on the other. It 
has a division at Gravesend, an- 
other at Chelmsford, and a third at 
Colchester, with the cavalry brigade 
at Maldon. 

Why Aldershot should not form 
the head-quarters of the 1st corps 
for embarkation it is impossible to 
conceive. It is our great camp 
where the troops are in the habit 
of moving together in large bodies, 
and where every convenience exists 
for collecting and organising the 
corps. It lies within easy reach of 
Portsmouth and Southampton, the 
two most convenient ports for 
embarkation. All its batteries of 
artillery are either at Aldershot or 
uear to the southern ports of em- 
barkation, whilst a part of the 
artillery of the 1st corps is at 
Sheffield and Newcastle. 

Turning to the 2nd corps we 
find its 1st division at Aldershot, 


the 2nd at Guildford, and the 3rd 


at Dorking. Curiously enough, 
the cavalry brigade for this corps 
appears at Lewes, east of Brighton, 
and as the cavalry brigade of the 
sth corps, which stands on its 
right, is away at Yeovil in Somer- 
setshire, there seems a very con- 
siderable gap between the two. 

The 3rd army corps (Croydon) 
has its 1st division at Croydon, the 
2nd at Red Hill, and the 3rd at 
Tunbridge Wells, with the cavalry 
brigade at Ashford. 

The 4th is the Irish Corps 
(Dublin), and has its 1st division 
at Dublin, the 2nd at the Curragh, 
and the 3rd at Cork, with its 
cavalry at the Curragh. 

The sth (Salisbury) has its 1st 
division at Salisbury, its 2nd at 
Warminster, and its 3rd at Glou- 
cester, with its cavalry at Yeovil. 

The 3rd division appears to be 
separated by a great distance from 
the rest of the corps in case of 
concentration. 
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The 6th corps (Chester) has its 
1st division at Chester, the 2nd at 
Liverpool, and the 3rd at Man- 
chester. The cavalry brigade is at 
Crewe. Why it should be in rear 
of the infantry may at first sight 
appear extraordinary, but as on 
examination it will be found to be 
composed entirely of yeomanry, 
this arrangement would seem de- 
sirable. 

The 7th corps (York) has its 
1st division at York, its 2nd at 
Northampton, and the 3rd at Dar- 
lington. Here again there seems 
to be a great separation of divisions. 
The cavalry brigade of this corps, 
curiously enough, for it is composed 
principally of regulars, turns up at 
Doncaster. 

The 8th corps (Edinburgh) has 
its 1st division at Edinburgh, its 
znd at Glasgow, and its 3rd at 
Melrose, with its cavalry brigade, 
all yeomanry, judiciously in rear at 
Musselburgh. 

If we now proceed to examine 
the composition of the several corps 
we shall find a curious state of 
confusion. The 1st corps is com- 
posed entirely of regulars, except 
that it takes in 3 regiments of 
yeomanry as divisional cavalry. 
The 2nd has two divisions of re- 
gulars, but 3 regiments of yeo- 
manry as divisional cavalry. The 
grd 1 division of regulars, but 
yeomanry for its divisional cavalry. 
The’ 4th 7 battalions of the line, 
and all its cavalry regulars. The 
5th 5 battalions of regulars, but 
yeomanry for its divisional cavalry. 
The 6th 1 brigade (3 battalions) 
of regulars, and all its cavalry are 
yeomanry. The 7th 1 brigade 
of regulars, and yeomarry for its 
divisional cavalry. The 8th 1 
brigade of regulars, and all its 
cavalry yeomanry. 

It is difficult to understand upon 
what system these extraordinary 
differences occur. 

If we now turn to the garrison 
forces we find 12 battalions of 
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regular troops doing garrison duty: 
whilst Chatham, perhaps the most 
important strategical position in 
the kingdom, is left without a 
garrison at all, and with nothing 
but a large staff of officers. This 
is evidently an oversight. The 
militia and volunteers forming these 
garrisons have no kind of organisa- 
tion whatever, either corps, divi- 
sional, or brigade, and a further 
organisation of the artillery would 
appear desirable ; thus, for instance, 
Tilbury, including only Tilbury, 
Gravesend, Coalhouse, Shornmeade, 
and Cliffe Forts, has 3 regular 
garrison batteries, 3 regiments, 
militia, artillery, and the whole of 
the volunteer artillery regiments of 
Middlesex. 

It is very satisfactory to find 
that, including militia and volun- 
teers, the guns of all the forts and 
fortified lines of the United King- 
dom could be fully manned. 

The unnecessary distance which 
some militia battalions traverse in 
case of mobilisation requires con- 
siderable correction; for instance, 
the Ayr and Wigtown, the Renfrew, 
and the Royal Perth militia find 
themselves at Dorking; whilst the 
Huntingdon turn up at Darlington, 
and the Hertford, Bedford, and 
Cambridge militia appear at New- 
castle; thus actually crossing the 
brigade coming all the way from 
Scotland to Dorking. At the same 
time the East and North York are 
making their way to Melrose. 
Two regiments from the Tower 
Hamlets within a march of Dorking 
appear at Gloucester. 

The immense distances travelled 
by the regular troops is quite as 
striking ; for the 8th and 21st Foot 
from Fermoy and Buttevant, in 
Ireland, turn up at Colchester, in 
the East of England, whilst the 
17th, soth, and tooth from the 
Curragh, Birr, and Kilkenny, in the 
heart of Ireland, appear at Chelms- 
ford. The system of moving Irish 
militia to England and replacing 
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them by English and Scotch, is no 
doubt dictated by sound principles ; 
but here again, many of these 
battalions go overmuch unnecessary 
ground; for instance, the Galway 
militia appears at Horsham, in 
Surrey, whilst the North and South 
Down make their way to York. 
Erratic movements of the artil- 
lery are not so striking, but B 
Battery 1st Brigade from Preston 
turns up at York, although the 
troops at Preston and Manchester 
have no artillery. 

That such mistakes should creep 
into this first attempt is by no 
means to be wondered at. The 
labour of working out such a scheme 
from a chaotic organisation, such as 
the British, can scarcely be ima- 
gined. Most of the regular troops are 
quartered in the South of England, 
whilst the militia regiments are of 
course thickest in the most populous 
localities, such as Lancashire and 
Middlesex. This adds to the diffi- 
culty. But nearly all these defects 
would have disappeared if the 
system of forming the regular 
troops and militia into distinct corps 
had been adopted throughout. 

And certainly the volunteers ap- 
pear to have been slurred over in a 
way which they scarcely deserve. 
It is true that certain garrisons are 
indicated to which detachments 
may repair in case of emergency, 
but no organisation is vouchsafed 
to them. Now the volunteer regi- 
ments furnish the only battalions 
whose ranks would certainly be 
full in case of invasion. Whatever 
doubts or certainties there may be 
relative to gaps in the militia and 
the regulars, there would be none 
in the volunteers. They create 
their own reserve by men constantly 
passing in and passing out of their 
ranks, and that nearly every man 
who had ever served in the volun- 
teers would rejoin in case of invasion 
is beyond question. Their battalions 
would in consequence be immedi- 
ately swelled to more than a full war 
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strength. Such a mass of new volun- 
teers would flock in that 2nd batta- 
lions could easily be raised at their 
respective head-quarters, and the 
regiments would be only too ready 
to march as regiments wherever 
their services might be required, 
instead of merely furnishing de- 
tachments to certain garrisons. 
It seems a pity that more atten- 
tion has not been paid to applying 
the corps organisation to this force, 
the only one we can rely upon 
being complete in men. 

It would not be necessary to 
supply volunteer corps with regular 
artillery or engineers, but once give 
them a corps organisation, and 
show them in what they were de- 
fective, and they would soon begin 
to create those branches in which 
they would find themselves defi- 
cient. England is not a country 
requiring a large proportion of 
cavalry, and the volunteer force 
might increase the number of their 
useful guns of position toan almost 
unlimited extent. 

The present scheme seems at the 
same time to aim at too much and 
too little. We have no organisation 
of our small Regular Army that 
could enable us to take the field in 
any part of the world. We have 
8 weak corps, of which one 
half are deficient in artillery, three- 
fourths of which are deficient in 
engineers and transport, and the 
whole are unsupplied with the 
absolutely necessary ammunition 
columns and the much required 
military police. 

Yet in the United Kingdom we 
have 77 battalions of regulars, 130 
battalions of militia, and 203 of 
volunteers; in all 410 battalions. 
This would be sufficient for more 
than 19 corps, and there can be no 
question that the organisation of 
the volunteers into corps would fa- 
cilitate concentration ; for instance, 
in place of a mass of volunteer 
detachments swarming into Ports- 
mouth, and having to be then 
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formed into battalions, brigades, 
and divisions, how much simpler 
it would be to order a particular 
corps of volunteers to that point. 
If the country sits down and 
believes that because this scheme of 
mobilisation has bheen-/framed, the 
troops composing it exist, this will 
only increase a delusion ; but if the 
scheme forms the prelude to.a more 
general and complete embodiment of 
the great mass of military forces in 
which this country abounds, and 
gives them beforehand cohesion, and 
the organisation into which they 
must fall if brought together in 
large bodies, it will be a boon of 
incalculable value. That it will 
induce the country to supply the 
extraordinary deficiencies that have 
been developed, there can be but 
little doubt. Those deficiencies lie 
principally in the want of strength of 
our cavalry regiments, the absence 
of complete reserves until 1886, 
and the paucity of field batteries ; 
the extreme deficiency in the tele- 
graph troops, pontoon troops, and 
engineer train; the entire absence 
of ammunition columns and military 
police; the low establishment of 
our infantry battalions, whilst the 
reserves are incomplete and never 
likely to reach. one-half the strength 
that was contemplated, and on 
which the re-organisation of the 
Army was framed ; the entire 
absence of any reserve to com- 
plete our militia battalions to a 
war footing, in case of emergency, 
and the absence of any plan 
for so doing. The remedy is 
not far to seek. We adopted the 
short-service system on a low peace 
establishment, and hoped to create 
an army without first raising it. 
The price of labour is constantly 
increasing, and we have not raised 
the pay of the soldier, present or pro- 
spective, in a proportionate degree. 
We can hope for no way of com- 
leting the militia except by the 
ballot which, although the law of the 
land, is supposed to be unpopular, 
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and therefore no one takes the 
trouble to show the country how 
lightly it would press in completing 
the present deficiencies if com- 
bined with voluntary . enlistment, 
and a system of substitutes. 

That sdiacthing must be done 
there can be no doubt. The 
country has elected to hold to the 
system of voluntary enlistment for 
the regular forces, and to refuse 
conscription. It is right, but it must 
pay the price. To spend nearly 
fifteen millions a year on the army 
estimates, and to refuse the last two 
millions that would keep the whole 
machine in thorough working order 
is false economy. 

The estimates of Germany, of 
France, and of Russia have nearly 
doubled within the last decade. 
Although the British revenue has 
been depressed for the past two 
years, we should remember that it 
has been progressively increasing at 
the rate of three millions a year for 
many years before. The greater 
part of that increase has been 
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devoted to a reduction of taxation, 
and the country stands financially 
in a more flourishing condition 
than any power in the world. Yet 
at the same time the horizon looks 
far from clear. We have immense 
interests at stake, and are always 
ready when the emergency comes 
to spend with a lavish hand ; but let 
us remember that science, steam and 
railways have, on the whole fortu- 
nately, conduced to make war short, 
sharp, and decisive, and that it is 
the careful previous preparation, and 
not the wasteful expenditure when 
too late, that now paves the way to 
success. 

If in the preceding pages the 
defects in the scheme of mobilisation 
have been freely commented on, let 
us give every credit to that young 
department that has produced it as 
its first essay, and thus enabled us 
to judge with truth and accuracy 
our many and various shortcomings, 
which we have it fully in our power 
to remedy, if we earnestly try—in 
time. 





